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ConqueJ}  of  Chili  and  Paraguay  hy  the  Spaniards, 
Principles  on  which  Spain  rcz^datcs  her  colcni^s. 

J_    HE  country  known  by  the  narre  of  Chiii,  is    viii, 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  imaienfe  deferts,  that  reach  13   J,^^^  * 
as  far  as  Parao-yav.     To  the  weH",  it  extends  aloncr^'^^^^^s  the 

.  '-'  Spaniards 

the  South  Sea,  from  the  frontiers  of  Peru  tc  the  made 
flreights  of  Magelh^.n.     ThsO  Incus  had  prevailed  ^'aSierso? 
upon  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  vail  re-^^^'"' 
gion  to  fubmit  to  their  wife  laws,  and  intended  to 
fubdue  the  whole,  had  they  not  met  with  inluper- 
able  difiicukies. 

This  important  projeA  was  rcfumed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, as  foon  as  they  had  conquered  the  princi- 
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1  HISTORY  OF  SETTLEMENTS  AND  TRADE 

B  o  o  K  pal  provinces  of  Peru.  In  the  be^'nning  of  1535, 
VIII.  Almagro  kt  out  from  Cufco,  and  paflcd  the  Cor- 
•  dekras  j  and  though  he  had  loft  a  great  part  of 
the  ibldiers  who  attended  him  in  his  expedition, 
he  was  received  with  the  greeted  marks  of  fub- 
inifTion  by  the  nations  that  liad  been  formerly  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  empire  that  had  juil  been 
fubverced.  The  terror  of  his  arms  would,  proba- 
bly, have  procured  him  greater  advantages,  had  not 
fome  concerns  of  a  private  nature  brought  him 
back  to  the  center  of  the  empire,  where  he  ended 
his  days  in  an  unfortunate  manner. 

The  Spaniards  appeared  again  in  Chili  in  1541- 
Baldivia,  their  leader,  entered  it  without  the  lead 
oppofition.  The  inhabitants  v/ere  gathering  in 
their  crops 'j  but  as  foon  as  harveft  was  over,. 
they  took  up  arms,  and  never  laid  them  down  for 
ten  years.  Some  diHrids,  indeed,  difcouraged  by 
the  continual  lolTes  they  fullained,  at  length  fub- 
mitted,  but  the  reft  refolutely  fought  for  their  li- 
berty, though  they  were  generally  defeated. 

An  Indian  captain,  whofe  age  and  infirmities 
confined  him  to  his  hut,  was  continually  told  of 
thefe  misfortunes.  The  grief  of  feeing  his  people 
always  beaten  by  a  handful  of  ftrangers,  infpired 
him  with  courage.  He  formed  thirteen  compa- 
nies of  a  thoufand  men  each,  which  he  led  againft 
the  enemy.  They  marched  one  after  another,  and 
he  ordered  that  if  the  firft  company  vvere  routed, 
it  (hould  not  fall  back  upon  the  next,  but  rally 
and  be  fupportcd  by  it.     This  order,  which  was 

ftriaiy 
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ftridtly  obeyed,  difconcerted  the  Spaniards.  They  BOOK 
forced  through  all  the  companies  one  after  ano-  vlii. 
ther,  without  gaining  any  advantage.  As  both 
the  men  and  horfes  wanted  refty  Baidivia  retreated 
towards  a  defile,  where  he  judged  he  could  eafily 
defend  himfelf  •,  but  the  Indians  did  not  allow  hirn 
time  fuiBcient  to  fecure  his  retreat  thither.  Their 
rear  marched  through  bye-v/ays  and  took  poOefiiori 
of  the  defile,  while  their  vanguard  followed  him 
with  fo  much  precaution,  that  he  was  kirrounded 
and  maffacred,.  together  with  his  hundred  and  fifcv 
men.  It  is  fald  that  the  favages  poured  melted 
gold  down  his  throat,  faying,  glut  thyjelf  with  that 
metal  thou  art  jo  fond  of. 

They  availed  themfelves  of  this  vidory,  to  burn 
and  deilroy  many  of  the  European  fetilements, 
which  would  all  have  (liared  th-e  fame  fate,'had  they" 
not  been  timely  afiilted  by  ibme  condderable  rein- 
forcements from  Peru,  which  enabled  them  to  de- 
fend their  bed  fortified  polls.  They  extended 
themfelves  a  little  after  this,  but  never  acquired 
the  fmaileft  portion  of  additional  territory  withoiit 
fighting  for  it.  Of  all  the  countries  in  America 
which  the  Spaniards  have  attempted  to  fubdue, 
this  is  the  one  in  which  they  have  always  met  with, 
and  ftill  find  the  greatell;  refitlance. 

Their  mofb  irreconcileable  enemies  are  the 
inhabitants  of  Arauco  and  Tiicapel,  thofe  to 
the  fouth  of  the  river  Bobio,  or  who  extend 
towards  the  Cordeleras.  Their  manners,  which 
bear    a    greater    refemblance    to    thofe    of    the 

B  2  favages 
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BOO  K  lavages  of  Noi'ih  America,  than  to  thofe  of  the 
VIII.  Peruvians  their  neighbours,  render  them  confe- 
^^~~*  quently  more  ioTmidable.-  When  they  go  to  war, 
they  carry  nothing  v/ith  them,  and  want  neither 
tents,  nor  baggage.  '  The  fame  trees  from  which 
they  gather  their  food,  fupply  tliern  with  lances 
and  darts.  As  they  are  fure  of  finding  in  orse 
place  what  they  had  in  another,  they  willingly 
refign  any  country  u'hich  they  are  unable  to  de- 
fend. Ail  places  are  equally  indifferent  to  them. 
Their  troops  being  free  from  all  incumbrance  of 
provifions  and  ammunition,  march  with  ftjrprifmg 
agility.  They  expofe  their  lives  like  men  who  (cz 
little  value  on  them  -,  and  if  they  lofe  the  field  of 
battle,  they  are  not  at  a  iois  for  magazines  and 
encampments  wherever  there  is  ground  covered 
with  fruits.  They  fometimes  invite  their  neigh- 
bours to  join  them  to  attack  the  com.miOn  enemy, 
and  this  they  call  throwing  the  arrow,  becauTc 
this  call  Plies  as  fwifuly  and  filenrly  as  an  arrow 
from  one  habitation  to  another.  Very  fVequently 
a  drunken  fellow  wantonly  calls  to  arms ;  the 
alarm  is  inilantly  fpread,  a  chief  is  chofen, 
and  war  is  determiined.  A  certain  night  is 
immediately  fixed  upon,  in  the  dead  of  v^hich, 
the  time  they  always  chuie  for  the  comm.ence- 
ment  of  hoiliiities,  they  fail  upon  the  next  vil- 
lage where  there  are  Spaniards,  and  from  thence' 
proceed  to  others.  They  murder  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, except  the  white  women,  whom  they  al- 
ways carry  oQvi    I'his   is   the   iiuc  origin   of  the' 
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many  whire  and  fair  Indians  that  arc  to  be   met  book 

with.  ,^'^^^V. 

Before  the  enemy  has  fime  ro  colled  his  forces,  ""~~^ 
they  all  unite  in  one  body.  Their  a'-my,  though 
more  formidable  from  their  nunibers  than  from 
their  difcipline,  is  nor  siVaid  of  at:acking  the  pofis 
th^t  are  moPc  ilrongly  fortined.  This  fury  ofrcn 
fucceeds,  becaufe  thty  are  io  conlL'-intly  fupplicd 
witl^  reinforcements,  that  they  are  not  fenfible  of 
their  lolTcs.  If  thrfe  are  fo  corifiderable  as  to  ob- 
lige them  to  dcfiR,.  they  retire  to  the  diflance  of  a 
few  leagues,  and  five  or  ivc  djys  after,  fall  upon 
fome  other  place.  Thefe  barbarians  never  think 
they  are  beaten,  unlcfs  they  are  Surrounded,  if 
they  can  take  pofrdTioa  of  a  place  dilFicuk  of  ac- 
cq(s,  they  think  they  are  conquerors.  The  head 
of  one  Spaniard,  which  they  carry  off  in  triu^nph, 
comforts  them  for  the  death  of  a  hundred  Indians, 
Such  a  people  mufl  necefTarily  conquer. 

The  country  is  of  fuch  confider^ble  ei:!:cnr,  that 
when  they  find  themfelves  in  danger  from  the  ene- 
my, they  forfake  their  pofTcirions,  and  remove  in- 
to fome  itr.penerrable  foreft.  Recruited  by  othei' 
Indians,  they  foon  return  into  the  parts  they  had 
before  inhabited  •.  and  this  alternate  fucceilion  of 
flight  and  refiftance,  of  boldneis  and  fear,  is  the 
circumilance  that  renders  them  unconquerable. 

War  is  to  them  a  kind  of  amufcmtnt.     As  ic 
is    neither   expenfive  nor    inconvenient   to   uiem, 
they  have  nothing'  to  apprehend  from  its  conti- 
nuance 5  and  it  is  a  ccndant  rule  with  them  n:^vcv 
B  3  tQ 
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B  o  o  Kto  fue  for  peace.  The  pride  of  Spain  mud  al- 
VIII.  ways  condelcend  to  make  the  firfl:  overtures, 
■  V  '  When  thefe  are  favourably  received,  a  conference 
is  held.  The  governor  of  Chili  and  the  Indian 
general,  attended  by  the  moft  diftinguifned  cap- 
tains  on  both  fidrs,  fettle  the  terms  of  accomnio- 
daticn,  at  a  convivial  meeting.  The  Spaniards 
are  always  obliged  to  purchafe  peace  by  fome  pre- 
fents,  and  after  a  variety  of  fruitlefs  attempts, 
they  have  been  forced  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
extending  their  conquefts,  and  reduced  to  cover 
their  frontiers  byereding  forts  at  proper  dillances. 
Thefe  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  Indians 
who  have  fubmitred,  from  joining  the  independent 
favages,  and  like  wife  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the- 
latter  into  the  colonies. 
Fiefent  These  coIonies  are  difperfed  on  the  borders  of 

5"^!,°1?!^ the  South  Sea;  they  are  parted  from  Peru  by  a 
at  Chiii.  defert  that  meafures  eighty  leagues,  and  bounded 
by  the  iOand  of  Cliiloe,  at  the  extremity  next 
the  fireights  of  Magellan.  On  that  great  length 
of  coaft,  there  are  no  fectlements  except  thofe  of 
Baldivia,  Conception  idand,  Valparaifo  and  Co- 
quimbo  or  La  Serena,  which  are  all  fea- ports.  In 
the  inland  country  is  St.  Jago,  the  capital  of  the 
colony.  There  is  no  culture  nor  habitation  at  any 
diftance  from  thefe  towns..  The  buildings  are 
all  very  low,  made  of  unburnt  brick,  and  moflly 
thatched.  This  pradice  is  obferved,  on  account 
pf   the   frequent   earthquakes,    and   is    properly 

adapted 
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adapted   to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  B  o  o  K 
the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants.  viii. 

They  are  robufl  and  well-fliaped  men,  but  few 
in  number.  In  all  that  large  fettlement,  there  are 
not  20,000  white  men,  and  not  more  than  60,000 
negroes  or  Indians,  able  to  bear  arms.  The  mili- 
tary eftabliihment  amounted  formerly  to  2000 
men  ;  but  the  maintaining  of  them  was  found  too 
expenfive,  and  they  were  reduced  to  500  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  This  redufliori  has 
made  no  akeraticn  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  colo- 
ny, becaufe  thefe  Indians  pay  no  poll-tax,  and  are 
treated  with  more  humanicy  than  in  the  other  con- 
quered provinces.  The  bravery  which  they  had 
exerted  in  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  made  them 
obtain  more  favourable  terms  when  they  furren- 
dered  ;  and  the  capitulation  has  never  been  broken, 
for  fear  rhey  (houid  join  with  the  independent  na- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood. 

If  Chili  is  uninhabited,  it  is  not  owing  to  the 
climate,  which  is  one  of  the  molt  v^holefome  in 
the  world.  The  vicinity  of  the  Cordcleras  gives 
it  fuch  a  delightful  temperature,  as  could-  not 
oiherwife  be  expt-(f{:ed  in  that  latitude.  There  is 
not  a  more  pleafant  province  in  all  the  mother 
country. 

The  richnefsof  its  gold  mines  has  been  too  much 
extolled.  Their  united  produce  never  exceeds 
five  millions  of  livres  *  a  year.  The  gold  was  for- 
merly brought  over  in  bullion  •,  but  ever  fince  the 

B  4  year 
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BOO  K  year  1749,  ic  is  coined  in  the  mint  fet  up  at  St. 
VIII.    Jago.     The  excellent  copper  mines  of  Coquimbo 
'      V      '  Aipply  the  whole  kingdom  of  Peru. 

A  uoRE  certain  fourcc  of  wealth,  though  lefs 
plcafing  to  the  poircffors,  is  the  prodigious  ferti- 
iicy  cf  the  foil.     All  the  European  fruits  have  im- 
proved in  that  happy  climate.     The  v^ine  would 
be  excellent,  if  nature  were  aiTified  by  art.     The 
corn  lurvcfl  is  reckoned  a  bad  one,  when  it  does 
not  yield  a  hundred  fold. 
Ccnnec-         VviTH  all  thefe  advantages,  Chili  has  no  direct 
^?^,^j°^,.,l,  intercourfe  with  the  mother  country.    Their  whole 
the  indi-    trade  is  confined  to  Peru,  Paraguay,  and  the  fa- 

ans,  with  ^     _  \.  .  <->      J 

Peru,  v,nd  vagcs  OH  their  own  frontiers. 

guay.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Chili  f:li  their  m.od  ordina- 
ry and  lefs  valuable  commodities  to  thefe  favages 
for  oxen,  horfes,  and  their  own  children,  whom. 
they  are  ready  to  part  v;ith  for  the  mod  trifling 
things. 

Though  they  are  pafTionately  fond  of  fjch 
baubles  vv'hen  expofed  to  their  view,  they  never 
think  of  them  vjIk^u  they  are  remiovcd  from  their 
fight ;  nor  v^ill  they  come  out  of  their  woods  and 
defercs  to  procure  them  •,  fo  that  the  Spaniards  arc 
under. a  nectfliiy  of  carrying  thefe  triiies  to  them. 
A  Spaniard  wliO  intends  to  undertake  this  trade,, 
firft  applies  to  the  heads  of  families,  in  whom 
alone  reiides  all  public  authority.  When  he  has 
obtained  leave  to  fell,  he  goes  through  all  the 
villages,  and  diftribures  his  goods  indilcriminately^ 
among  all  who  ailv  for  them,     When  they  are  all 
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.difpofed  of,  he  gives  notice  cf  his  dcparcnrc,  and  cook 
every  one  who   has  purchafcd  any  thing  of  him,    viii. 
brings,  v/ithout  delay,  to  the  village  where  he  firll        ^    ' 
made  his  appearance,  the  goods  agreed  for   be- 
tween them.     There  has  never  been  any   inilance 
of  dilhonefty  in  this  tramc.     The  merchant  is  al- 
lowed an  efcort  to  adift   him   in  conducling  the 
cattle  and  Gaves  he  has  received  in  payment,  to 
the  frontiers  cf  the  country. 

Wine  and  fpirituous  liquors  v/ere  fold  till  the 
year  1724  to  thefe  people,  who,  like  mod  other 
favages,  are  exceiTively  fond  of  them.  When 
they  were  intoxicated  they  ufed  to  take  up  arms, 
mafTacre  all  the  Spaniards  they  met  with,  and  fud- 
denly  attack  the  forts,  and  ravage  the  country  near 
their  dwellings.  Thefe  outrages  were  fo  often  re- 
peated, that  it  was  found  neceffary  ilridly  to  for- 
bid this  dangerous  trade.  The  good  efFcds  of  the 
^prohibition  are  daily  felt.  The  commotions  of 
thefe  people  are  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  dangerous, 
and  iheir  peaceable  behaviour  has  brought  on  a 
vifible  increafc  of  intercourfe  with  them  -,  but  it 
is  not  likely  it  (hould  ever  be  fo  great  as  that  with 
Peru. 

Chili  fupplies  Peru  with  great  plenty  of  hides, 
dried  fruir,  copper,  (ah  meat,  horfes,  hemp,  lard, 
wheat  and  gold.  In  exchange  for  thefe  articles, 
Feiu  fends  tobacco,  fugar,  cocoa,  earthen  ware, 
woollen  cloth,  linen,  hats  made  at  Qiiito,  and 
every  article  of  luxury  that  is  brought  from  Eu- 
rope.    The  (hips  fen:  from  C^llao  on  this  trafnc 

were 
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F,  o  o  K  were  formerly   bound   for  Conception   Bay,    but 
VIII.    nov/  come  to  Valparaifo.     The  voyage  was  at  firll 

*  V — '  fo  tedious,  that  a  whole  year  was  necefikry  to  com- 
plete it.  The  Tailors  never  ventured  to  lofe  fight 
of  land,  and  followed  all  the  windings  of  the 
coaft.  An  European  pilot,  v/ho  had  obferved  the 
winds,  performed  that  navigation  in  one  month. 
They  confidercd  him  as  a  magician,  and  he  was 
taken  up  by  order  of  the  inquifition,  whofe  igno- 
rance be<:omes  an  objed  of  ridicule,  when  its 
cruelty  does  not  excite  our  abhorrence.  7'he  jour- 
nal he  produced  was  his  vindication  ;  and  it  plain- 
ly appeared  that  to  perform  the  fame  voyage,  it 
was  only  neceifary  to  keep  clear  of  the  coafts. 
His  method  was,  therefore,  univerfally  adopted. 

The  colony  of  Chili  ads  upon  a  very  different 
plan  in  its  tranfadlions  with  that  of  Paraguay.  The 
intercourfe  betv^^een  the  two  colonies  is  not  carried 
on  by  Tea  •,  as  it  would  then  be  neceffary  either  to 
pafs  the  ftreights  of  Magellan  or  to  double  Capt  , 
Horn,  which  the  Spaniards  always  avoid  as  much 
as  pofTible.  They  find  it  fafer  and  even  cheaper, 
to  go  by  land,  though  it  is  three  hundred  leagues 
from  St.  Jago  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  that  they  muft 
travel  forty  leagues  through  the  fnows  and  preci- 
pices of  the  Cordeleras. 

Chili  fends  to  Paraguay  fome  woollen  fluffs 
called  pcnchos,  which  are  ufed  for  cloaks.  It  alfQ 
fends  wines,  brandy,  oil,  and  chiefly  gold  ;  and 
receives  in  return  wax,  a  kind  of  taliovv  fit  to 
make    foap,    the    herb   cf    Paraguay,    European 

goods 
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goods,  and  as  many  negroes  as  Buenos  Ay  res  can  book 
furniih,  Thofe  negroes  that  come  from  Panama,  as    viii. 
numbers  of  them  are  loft  by  a  long  navigation  and  ^      "^    ' 
frequent  change  of  climate,  are  purchafed    at  a 
higher  price,  and  are  not  fo  robuft. 

Chili  is  a  (late  entirely  diftinft  fi-cm  Peru, 
and  is  governed  by  a  chief  who  is  abfolute  in 
all  political,  civil,  and  military  affairs,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  viceroy,  who  has  no  authority  ex- 
cept  wh.en  a  governor  dies,  to  appoint  one  in  his 
room  for  a  time,  till  the  mother  country  names  a 
fjcccffor.  If  on  fome  occafions  the  viceroy  has 
interfered  in  the  governm.ent  of  Chili,  it  was  when 
he  has  been  either  authorifed  by  a  particular  trult 
repofed  in  him  by  the  court,  or  by  the  deference 
paid  to  the  eminence  of  his  office  •,  or  when  he  has 
been  aduated  by  that  ambition  which  naturally 
prompts  men  in  power  to  extend  their  authority, 
Paraguay  enjoys  the  fame  independence. 

Paraguay  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  nver  settlement 
of  the  Amazons,  on  the  fouth  bv  the  country  bor-°f^^5^.^^" 
dering  on  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  on  the  eaft  Paraguay, 
by  the  Brazils,  and  on  the  weft  by  Chili  and  Peru. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  large  river  that  comes 
down  from  the  lake  Xarayes,  and  runs  nearly  from 
north   to  fouth  •,    and  after  having   made  feveral 
windings  through  an  immenfe  fpace,  falls  into  the 
lea  about  the  35th  degree  of  fouth  latitude. 

This  region,  which  is  about  500  leagues  long 
and  300  broad,  is  very  much  divcrfified.  It  con- 
tains vaft  forefts,  long  ridges  of  mountains,  lov/ 

Jands 
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BOO  K  lands  that  are  under  water  great  part  of  the  year, 
viir,    and  moraiTes   that  conflantly  corrupt  the  air   by 

s — ^^ — '  j-j^^jj.  (i^gnating  waters.  Tiie  roving  nations  who 
inhabit  thefe  deferts  are  ail  of  an  olive  complexion, 
tj-iough  in  a  different  degree,  are  above  the  middle 
fize,  and  have  fiat  faces.  The  men  and  children 
are  generally  naked,  efpecially  in  the  hot  countries, 
and  the  women  wear  hardly  any  covering.  All 
travellers  agree  in  giving  a  very  unfavourable  ac- 
count of  thefe  people  ;  whom  they,  reprefent  as 
extremely  ftupid,  fickle,  perfidious,  and  glutton- 
ous ;  much  addiclcd  to  drunkennefs,  without  any 
forefight,  and  excefTivcly  indolent  and  cowardly. 
If  on  certain  occafions  fome  of  theni  have  given 
proofs  of  a  kind  of  furious  courage,  it  was  owing 
to  their  being  impelled  by  the  defire  of  plunder  or 
the  fpirlt  of  revenge. 

They  live  upon  hunting,  fifhing,  wild  fruits* 
honey,  which  is  commonly  found  in  the  forefi:.s, 
and  roots  that  grow  fpontaneous.  Some  few  eat 
maize  and  cafiada  ;  and  they  often  change  their 
habitations,  with  a  viewof  procuring  greater  pleniy 
.  of  food.  As  they  have  nothing  to  remove  but  a 
few  earthen  vefirls,  thefe  emigrations  are  extremely 
eafy  •,  and  they  can  find  branches  of  trees  in  every 
plice  to  build  their  huts  vv^ith.  1  hough  every  In- 
dian thinks  himfelf  free,  and  lives  in  a  fcate  of 
abfolute  independence,  yet  the  nectiTity  of  mutual 
defence  has  obliged  them  to  form  themfelves  into 
a  kind  of  fociety.  Some  families  unite  under  the 
diredion  of  a  leader  of  their  own  choice.     Thefe 

af- 
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^iTociaticns,  which  are  more  or  lefs  numerous,  in  b  0  o  K 
proportion  to  the  reputation  and  abilities  of  the    viii. 
chief,   are  as  eafily  diffclvcd  as  fornied. 

Th£  difccvery  of  the  river  Paraguay,  fince 
called  Rio  de  ia  Plata,  was  made  in  15 16,  by 
Diaz  de  Solis,  a  noted  pilot  of  Cadile.  He  and 
mod  of  his  mtn  were  put  to  death  by  the  natives, 
who,  to  avoid  being  enflaved,  foine  years  after 
alio  dcflroyed  the  Portugucfe  of  Brazil. 

Teis  two  rival  nations,  equally  alarmed  by 
thefe  calamities,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  Paraguay,- 
and  turned  their  avaricious  viev>^s  towards  another 
place.  The  Spaniards  accidentally  returned  there 
in  1526. 

Sesastian  Cabot,  who  in  1496  had  made  the 
difcovcry  of  Newfoundland  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, finding;  that  kingdom  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  domcftic  affairs  to  think  of  making  fettle- 
ments  in  a  new  world,  offered  his  fervices  to  Spaing 
where  his  reputation  made  him  be  fixed  upon  to 
eonducl:  an  impcrtant  expedition. 

The  VitJory^  celebrated  for  being  the  lirfl  ihip 
that  ever  failed  round  the  v/orld,  the  only  one  of 
Magellan's  iquadron  that  returned  to  Europe,  had 
brought  a  preat  cuantitv  of  fpices  from  the  Mo- 
kiccas.  The  great  profit  that  was  madc.^  upon 
this  fale,  occafioned  a  fecond  expedition,  and  the 
command  v.-as-  given  to  Cabot.  In  puriuing  the 
track  of  the  former  voyage,  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata.  Whether  he  was  in  want  of 
provifi'jns  necffTary  for  a  longer  voyage,  or  whe~ 

thcr^.- 
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B  oo  Kther,  which  is  more  probable,  his  men  began  to  . 
VIII.    be  mutinous,  he  Hopped  there.     He  failed  up  the 

^  ^ — 'river,  and  built  a  fortrefs  at  the  entrance  of  ths 
river  Riotecero,  which  comes  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Tucuman.  All  the  incidents  that 
fucceeded  this  eftablifhment,  are  recorded  with 
miraculous  circumilances  by  the  Spaniih  hiflorians. 
To  evince  the  falfliood  of  them,  we  fiiall  only 
relate  them  in  their  own  ilyle  and  manner. 

NuNO  de  Lara  was  appointed  to  guard  the  fir(l 
bulwark,  erecled  on  the  fortunate  banks  of  the 
Paraguay,  to  afford  the  Spaniards  the  opportunity 
of  making  themfelves  maflers  of  all  the  riches  of 
a  world  deilined  by  heaven,  for  a  people  who  of 
all  Chriftendom  were  the  moit  diilinguifhed  for 
their  faith  and  artachment  to  religion.  If  the  go- 
vernor had  been  fupplied  only  with  as  many  fol- 
diers  as  there  were  nations  to  fight  or  to  expel,  hs 
would  have  depended  upon  the  valour  of  the  Spa- 
niards that  had  lb  often  fignalized  Mdf,  to  infure 
the  conqueil  of  Paraguay.  But  no  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men  had  been  given  him  to 
oppoic  fuch  innumerable  people.  He,  therefore^ 
thought  it  advifeable  to  fecure  his  fiiuation  by  an 
alliance  with  the  Timbucz,  a  nation  bordering  on 
his  government,  Mangora,  their  cacique,  was 
delighted  with  the  chara£ter  of  Nuno,  and  accept- 
ed propofals  which  were  intended  to  honour  and. 
diftinguiih  him  from  that  multitude  of  favages 
who  were  deftined'  to  be  one  day  the  flaves  of  chat 
nation,  which  was  the  miftrcfs  of  the  new  world. 

The 
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The  Spaniard  received  him  with  klrtdners.     But  book 
let  us  .idniire  the  power  of  love,  who  not  content    VI H, 
with  triumphing  over  gods  and  heroes,  delights  in  '      ^      ' 
fubduing  the  fiercenefs  of  barbarous  nations.     His 
quiver  has  furer  and  more  deadly  arrows  than  the 
poifoned  darts  of  the  Indian. 

The  cacique  was  inflamed  with  love  at  the  fight 
of  a  lady,  whofe  name  was  Lucia  Miranda,  the 
wife  of  the  invincible  captain  Sebaftian  Hurtade. 
From  that  inflant  the  cacique  became  furious,  and 
felt  that  it  would  be  in  vain   for  America  to  pre- 
tend to  refift  a  nation,  each  of  v/hofe  foldiers  de- 
ftroyed  whole  armies,  and  each  of  whcfe  wom.ea 
could  lay  all  their  chitfs.  at  her  feet.     Ke  ventured 
to  confefs  his  love  to  her  who  did  aot  condefcend 
to  take  notice  of  it.     But,  in  order  to  feduce  by: 
artiike  a  woman  wiom  he  defpaired  of  obtaining 
by  violence,  he  laid  a  plan  to  work  upon  the  am.- 
biiion  of  Hurtado.     He  invited  him  with  Miran- 
da to  come  and  receive  ^the  homage  of  his  whole 
nation,  giving  him  to  underftand   that  a  beauty 
defined   to  triumph  in   both  worlds,  v/ould  for 
ever  fecure  an  alliance  to  the  Spaniards  with  fuch 
of  the  Timbuez  as  might  ftili  doubt  the  fuperori- 
ty  of  fo  celebrated  a  people  ;  and  who  v/ould  be 
convinced,  when  they  fhould  fee  from  what  fource 
^f  heroifm  the  Europeans   derived   that  courage 
which  enabled  them  with  fo  much  facility  to  be- 
come mailers  of  the  world  :  for  terror  had  fpread 
the  fame  of  the  Spanilh  arms,  from  one  tropic  to 

the 
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BOOK  the  other,  more  cfteftually  and  with  greater  rapi- 
VIII.    dicy,  than  even  victory  itlelf, 

^'""'^  KuRTADOj  who  had  been  informed  by  his  c!ia(lc 
wife,  of  the  cacique's  fatal  atcachrnent  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him,  from  motives  of  picy,  to  de- 
ceive a  paifion  which  he  could  not  cxtinguifh 
without  dcdroying  that  unfortunate  prince.  He 
anfwered  him,  that  no  European  foldier  would 
dare  to  quit  his  camp  or  his  garrifon,  vvidrouc 
leave  of  the  general  or  governor,  nor  could  ailc 
fuch  a  favour  without  difg-racc,  unlals  it  were  to 
light  and  conquer.  The  cacique,  enlightened  by 
love,  who  feems  only  to  blind  happy  lovers,  per- 
cciv^ed  clearly  that  the  Spaniard  trifled  with  his 
jDafTion  •,  and  as  he  found  he  could  never  be  hap- 
py but  by  the  death  of  his  rival,  he  refolved  td 
dedroy  him.  This  could  only  be  effedted  by 
treachery;  for  it  was  impoffible  that  Hurtado  iliould 
fear  any  but  cov/ards. 

The  cacique  was  informed  that  Hurtado  was 
gone  out  of  the  garrifon  with  fifty  of  his  invin- 
cible foldiers  to  procure  provifions  by  force  of 
arms.  The  garrifon  was  extremely  weakened  by 
the  abfence  of  that  captain.  Mangora  v/ith  expe- 
diiion  colleded  a  body  of  four  thoufand  Indians 
well  armed,  and  concealed  them,  in  a  covered  mo- 
rafs  near  the  citadel.  Then  marching  to  the  gates 
with  thirty  of  lu3  men  loaded  with  provifions,  he 
fcnt  word  to  Lara,  that  having  been  informed  that 
the  Spaniards,  whom  he  confidered  as  his  friends^ 
were  in  want  of  provilionsj    he  had  hadcned  to 
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Offer  them  fome,  till  the  convoy  fhould  return  with  5  o  o  K 
s^  frerti   fupply.     The  g^nerofity  of  the  general    vilT. 
Gonid  not  poffibly  be  induced  to  fufped:  any  fnares"^      ^      ' 
of  perfidy  in  the  prefenrs  and  voluntary  olfers  of 
an  ally.     Lara  received  the  cacique  with   the  fin- 
cereft   teftimonies   of  gratitude,  and   treated  him 
and  his  company  with  what  foreign  European  pro- 
vifions   he  was  able  to  add  to  the  natural  produce 
of  the  country.     From    this  variety  an  entertain- 
ment was  prepared^  and  the  Spaniards  intoxicated 
fell  into  the  arms  of  deep,  or  rather  into  thofe  of 
deftrudion. 

The  cacique  had  before  apprized  his  efcort  and 
the  troops  he  had  placed  in  ambufcade  with  his 
intent.  Every  circuniftance  had  been  previouOy 
arranged  and  concerted  to  carry  the  mod  infamous 
treachery  into  execution.  I'he  Spaniards  were 
fcarce  fallen  alleep,  when  the. light  of  the  fiames, 
by  which  the  magazine  was  fet  on  Ere,  gave  the 
fignal  to  the  Timbuez  to  advance,  in  order  to 
fack  the  place.  The  foldiers  who  were  appointed 
to  guard  it,  and  whom  the  tumult  and  light  of 
the  flames  had  juli:  rouzed  from  their  fleep,  ran 
intoxicated  as  they  were,  to  extinguifh  it.  During 
this  ccnfufion,  the  contrivers  of  the  ftratagem 
opened  the  gates  to  their  companions,  and  the 
v; hole  troop,  armed  vvith  poinards,  fell, upon  the 
Spaniards,  who  could  neither  efcape  the  lire  nor 
the  fvvord.  Lara,  mortally  wounded,  was  lefs  io- 
licitous  to  extrad  the  arrow  from  his  own  fide 
than  to  plunge  his  fword  into  the  heart  of  Man- 
VcL.  III.  C  gora. 
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BOOK  gora.     The  cacique  and  he   fell   mangling  each 
VIII.    other  ;  and  they  both  expired  together  in  a  l^ream 

^"■"^^      '  of  blood   that  flowed  from  the  Spaniards  and  the 
'    Indians ;  blood  that  could  not  be   mixed  and  con- 
founded but  in  their  mutual  dedruiStion. 

Four  women  and  as  many  children  withMiranda, 
the  innocent  &nd  ill  fated  caufe  of  To  tragical  a  fcene, 
"^'ere  the  only  perfons  left  in  the  place.    Thofe  for- 
rowful  victims  were  carried  to  Siripa,  the   brother 
and  fuccefibr  of  the  perfidious  cacique.     The  love 
of  the  latter  pafTed  into  his  brother's  heart,  like  a 
lire  rekindled  from  his  aihes.     Like  the  fun  him- 
felf,  v<;ho  fhines   on  the  rich  banks  of  Paraguay, 
Miranda  could  not  (hew  herfeif,  without  inflaming 
with  love  ail  v^ho  beheld  her.     But  the  pafllon  Ihe 
infpired  fometimes  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  fury  of 
defpair,  and   fometimes   in    the  weaknefs  of  fub- 
miflTion  and  intreaty.     Siripa  threv/  himfelf  at  her 
feet,  and  declared  that  fhe  was  not  only  free,  but 
that  fhe  fhould  reign  over  the  chief  and  the  peo- 
ple, which   her  charrns   would   have  fubdued  ta 
Spain  more  eflefliually  than  the  arms  of  a  v\d:0. 
rious  nation.    How  can  flie  yet,  added  he,  remem- 
ber an  unfortunate  huiband,  fallen  no  doubt  under 
the  arrov/s  of  the  Indian  confpirators  ? 

Miranda,  fl:ill  more  offended  at  the  love  of 
the  new  cacique,  than  flie  had  been  infenfibk  ta 
that  of  his  brother,  anfwered  him  with  the  ftrongcft 
cxprelTions  of  contempt  and  infult,  preferring 
death  rather  than  a  crown  from  the  hand  of  a 
favage.     Had   fl:e  croiTed  the  leas  with  her  huC 

baad» 
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band,  to  forfake  and  betray  him  in  a  world  where  book 
the  European  women  ought  to  fet  the  example  of  viii. 
virtue,  as  the  men  did  that  of  bravery  ?  But  Si- 
ripa,  having  no  conception  of  a  conjugal  fidellry, 
which  appeared  to  him  as  extraordinary  as  the  he- 
roifm  of  the  Spaniards,  thought  that  time  would 
gradually  weaken  thofe  fentiments  in  a  fex  noc 
formed  to  fuftain  a  long  refiftance  ;  or  that  ac 
lead  fo  much  pride  could  not  be  conquered  but 
by  tendernefs.  in  vain  did  Miranda  obftinately 
repulfe  the  attention  of  the  cacique  •,  he  oppofed 
nothing  but  kindnels  and  refpecft  to  the  ccnliancy 
of  her  denials. 

HuRTADO,  however,  upon  his  i'QV:.rn  from  his 
expedition,  found  ncthing  bi:i  r.  ].::2p  of  afhcs 
(lained  with  blood  on  i!-c  Ipct  v;hc:c  he  haj  k^t 
a  citadel.  His  eves  Icuch:  Lliri^iiJa  every  where, 
without  dilcovering  \q  n:iK!i  ^s  \\\z  r::2;'ic?;'  cr-  the 
footfteps  cf  I'^z.i  faitiifui  wife.  At  length  he  heard 
that  fhe  was  amongfl  the  perfidious  In  J  ::.•::_,  who 
in  one  night  had  perpeira.Ld  v:^  :r::.ny  crimes.  No 
danp;cr  could  deter  liim  from  ender.vouriiiT  to 
.refcue  Miranda  from  her  ravifners.  His  prcfence 
kindled  all  the  fury  of  jealoufy  in  the  foul  of  the 
cacique.  He  immediately  ordered  that  Spaniard, 
the  fighc  of  whom  was  odious  to  him  for  many 
teafons,  to  be  pue  to  death.  Miranda  prevailed 
upon  this  barbarian  to  relent,  and  obtained  a  repeal 
of  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  her  hufband. 
She  even  obtained  the  permilTion  of  feeing  him 
fometimcs :  but  on  condition  that  if  ihey  ventured 

•    C    2  tQ 
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BooKto   give   way    to  love,  or  to  indulge   in  its  tranf- 
viii.    ports,  the  firft  moiTicnt  of  their    happinefs  fliould 
be  the  laii  of  their  lives.     A  prohibition  infinitely 
more  cruel  than  that  which  the  king  of  the  infer- 
nal regions  impofiid  upon  the  haplels  Orpheus !  Is 
it    poiTible   that  a   man  fliould  pofTefs  an  amiable 
wife  and  not  fee  her  ?  Is  it  poiTible  that  he  fliould 
fee  her  frequently,  and  never  give  way  to  conjugal 
endearments  ?  What  could  Siripa  expe6l  from  the 
torment  to  which  he  had  condemned  this  unhappy 
pair  ?    Love   is    ftrengthened    by    voluntary  felf- 
denial  and  the  reftraints  itfelf  impofes,  but  cannot 
brook  compulfion.     Prohibition  tends  only  to  ex* 
cite  its   defires,  danger  adds  to  its  audacity,  and 
even  the  fear  of  death   urges  it  to  partake  of  the 
joys  of  life.     After  having  happily   pafTed  feveral 
days  in   mutually  comforting   each   other  in  their 
flavery,  and  ibcdding   floods  of  tears  which  are 
conllantly  excited,  dried    up,  and  renewed  in  the 
tender  endearments  of  a  virtuous  and  perfecuted 
love  •,  this   unfortunate  pair  ventured  to  v^ifh  for 
One   of   thofe  happy   moments   the    poUeilion    of 
which  compcnfates  years   of  pain.     After   having 
feen  each  otlier  feveral  times,  akcrnarely  promifing 
and  denying  themfclves  every   plcahire   that  love 
can  impart  ;  in   hopes    of  meeting  ag-iin    at  fome 
favourable  opportuniry,  vv-lun    they   might  freely 
renew  the   f^Ted   rights   of  marriage;  at  length, 
-love,  which  neiiher  chains,  tyrants,  nor  death  can 
teilrain,  claimed  the  tri'bute  which  virtue  offers  up 
to  heaven  in   the  embraces   of  conjugal   fidelity, 
•      ■  The 
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The  barbarous    Siripa   one  day  furprifed  Hnrtado  BOOK 
in  the  arms  of  Miranda.     They  were  condemned    viii. 
to  die,  and   dr.igged  from  the  nuptial  bed  to  thc^"^     '     ^ 
(lake,  where   they  ended  their  lives  by  a  lingering 
death,  in  view  ot  each  other,  amidit   the  fighs  of 
everlafling  love. 

During  this  tranfaction,  Mvofchera  being  now  ' 
become  the  chief  of  the  few  Spaniards  that  re- 
mained, embarked  with  his  little  company  on 
board  a  vcfici  that  lay  at  anchor.  By  this  event, 
Paraguay  was  totally  delivered  from  the  nation 
that  threatened  its  liberty.  This  tranquillity  was 
of  fhort  duration.  Some  m^ore  condderable  forces 
appeared  on  the  river  in  1535,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation  of  Buenos  Ayres,  The  new  colony  foon 
wanted  provificns.  All  who  aitempred  to  procure 
them  were  murdered  by  the  favagcs ;  and  it  be- 
came necelTary  to  forbid  any  one,  upon  pain  of 
death,  from,  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  new 
fettlement. 

A  WOMAN  whom  hunger  had  certainly  infpired 
with  refolution  to  brave  the  fear  of  death,  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  guards  who  were  pofted  round 
the  colony,  to  prelerve  it  from  the  dangers  it  was 
expofed  to  in  confequence  of  the  famine.  Mal- 
•donata,  for  fuch  was  the  name  of  the  fugitive, 
having  wandered  about  for  fome  time  in  unknovvn 
and  unfrequented  roads,  entered  a  cave  to  repole 
herfeif.  A  lioncfs,  whom  il^e  m-cc  with  there, 
filled  her  with  extreme  terror,  which  was  foon 
changed  into  fw^.x"prife,  when  ilie  perceived  this  for- 
C  2  midablc 
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BOO  r:  nVidjibk  animal  npproaching  her  with  figns  of  feat, 
Viii.  r,i-:i  ih-r,  ::"'l7.n^  and  licking  her  hands  with 
i/,ci:rr.fi  1  criir,  ...w'.cr  calculated  to  excite  com- 
j^adl^n  il^an  dread.  Maldonata  Ibon  perceived 
that  the  li:;r(:n>  wjs  with  whelp,  and  that  her 
grcar;s  were  the  ccn'plaints  of  a  dam  who  calls 
for  help  10  <:^r  rid  c^^  Lcr  burden.  Maldonata  was 
infpircd  wkI,  coiiragc,  and  afiiiled  the  efforts  of 
nature  in  thai:  painful  nron-.enr,  when  ihe  feems 
n^lucuntly  to  give  life  tc  all  beings  which  they  are 
to  enjoy  for  fo  fhort  a  time.  The  lionefs  being 
fafely  delivered,  foon  went  out  in  quefl  of  pro- 
vifion,  Vv^hich  fhc  brought  and  laid  at  the  fctt  of 
her  benefadrefs.  She  daily  fhared  it  with  the 
Jitcle  whelps,  who,  brought  into  life  by  her  af- 
liftance,  and  bred  up  with  her,  feemed  by  their 
playful  and  harmlefs  bites  to  acknowledge  an  ob- 
ligation, which  their  dam  repaid  with  the  tendereft 
marks  cf  attention.  But  when  they  grew  bigger, 
and  found  themfelves  impelled  by  natural  inftinift 
to  feek  their  ov/n  prey,  and  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
feize  and  devour  it,  the  family  dilperfed  in  tiie 
woods  5  and  the  lionefs,  who  was  no  longer  call- 
ed to  the  cave  by  maternal  tendernefs,  difappeared 
likewife  to  roam  about  the  forcfl,  which  her  hiin-- 
ger  daily  depopulateck 

Maldonata,  alone  and  without  fuilenance, 
was  forced  to  quit  a  cavern  which  was  an  objeft 
of  terror  to  fo  many  living  creatures,  but  which 
her  pity  had  made  a  place  of  fafety  for  her.  She 
now  felt  wiih  forrow  the  want  of  a  focicty,  that 
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had  been,  of  Tuch  fignal  ferviee  to  h^ar :  fhe  did  not  book 
wander  for  any  confiderable  tiiii?,  before  (hq  fell    viir. 
into  the  hands  of  the  favages.     She  had  been  fed  ^— v" — ' 
by  a  lionefsf,  and  was   made  a  Have  by  men.     She 
was   foon  after  retaken    by   the  Spaniards',,  wh^ 
brought  her  back  to  Bnenos  Ayres.     The  com- 
mandaint,  more  favage  than  the  lions  or  the  wild 
Indians,  did  not   tjnnk  her  fuiSciently  pnnifncd 
for  her  flight  by  all   the  dangefs  and  mifcries  (he 
had  endured:  he  had  the  crgtlty  to  order  her  to 
b^' cied  to  a  tree  in   the   middle  of  a  wood,  and 
there   left   to    ftaFve,    or    be   devoured   by    wild 
beads. 

Two  days  after,  fome  foldiers  went  to  fee  what 
was  beeome.af  the  unhappy  vidim.  They  found 
her  alive,  furro;unded  with  hungry  tygers,  who 
were  eager  to  devour  her,  but  were  kept  at  a 
diftance  by  a  lionefs  who  lay  at  her  feet  with  her 
whelps.  This  fight  llruck  the  foldiers  motionlefs 
with  pity  and  terror.  When  the  lionefs  fav/  them, 
(he  withdrev/  from  the  tree,  as  if  to  make  room 
for  them  to  unbind  her  benefadrefs :  but  when 
they  took  her  av/ay,  the  animal  followed  ilowly 
at  fome  diflance,  endeavouring  to  confirm,  by  her 
carefTcs  and  tender  complaints,  the  wonders  of 
gratitude  which  the  woman  was  relating  to  her  de- 
liverers. The  iicnefs  v/ith  her  whelps  for  fome 
time  followed  her  footileps,  Hie  wing  all  the  fame 
marks  of  regret  and  affiidion,  that  a  difconfolate 
family  exprefs  when  they  attend  a  beloved  father 

C  4  or 
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B  o  o  K  or  Ion,  who  is  going  to   embark  for   America, 
VIII.    from  whence  he  may  never  return. 

The  commandant  was  informed  of  the  whole 
adventure  by  his  foldiers ;  and  this  example  of 
gratitude  in  an  animal  fo  ferocious,  awakened  in 
him  thofe  feelings,  which  his  favagc  heart  had 
undoubtedly  loil  in  croiTing  the  feas,  and  he  fuf- 
fered  a  woman  to  live,  who  had  been  fo  vifibly 
proteded  by  heaven. 

During  this -interval,  tlie  Indians,  v»/ho  con- 
tinued to  furround  the  Spanifli  colony  with  an  in- 
tent to  ftarve  it,  confined  it  more  and  more  within 
its  int:renchments.  To  return  to  Europe  feemed 
to  be  the  only  means  left  to  prevent  the  great 
diitrefs  that  was  coming  on  \  but  the  Spaniards 
were  prepofielTed  with  the  notion  that  the  inland 
country  was  full  of  mines,  and  this  belief  made 
them  perfevere.  They  abandoned  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  founded  the  ifland  of  AiTumption,  three 
hundred  leagues  up  the  country,  but  Hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  fame  river.  By  this  change,  they 
evidently  removed  further  from  lat  afBllance  of 
the  mother  country,  but  they  imagined  it  brought 
them  nearer  the  fourcc  of  riches  ;  and  their  avi-r 
dity  was  ilill  greater  than  their  forefight. 

The  wild  inhabitants  of  a  country  nearer  the 
tropic,  were  \t^%  courageous  than  thofe  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  more  eafily  civilized.  Far  from  mor. 
Iciling  the  Spaniards,  they  lupplied  them  with 
provifions.  This  behaviour  induced  the  Spaniards 
to  think  that  there   was  a   poffibility   of  fecuring 

their 
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their  friendfliip,  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  s  o  o  K 
to  embrace  chridianity  ;  and  ic  was  imagined  that  vili. 
the  mod  effediial  method  of  accomplifhing  this, '  "^ 
was  to  infpirc  them  with  a  great  idea  of  that  re- 
ligion. For  this  purpofe  a  procefilon  was  con- 
trived for  feftival  days,  in  which,  after  the  cndom 
of  the  mother  country,  all  the  colonifts  were  to 
appear  with  their  fhoulders  bare,  and  the  inflru- 
ments  of  flagellation  in  their  hands.  The  Indians 
were  invited  to  this  horrid  fcene,  not  unlike  that 
which  was  difplayed  by  the  fanaticifm  of  the 
Corybantes,  and  more  fit  to  infpire  an  abhorrence 
for  chrifcianity  than  to  recommend  it.  7'hey  came 
to  the  number  of  eight  thoufand  men,  armed  with 
their  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  condantly  took 
with  them,  to  behold  this  barbarous  folemnity, 
and  fully  refoived  to  maffacre  thefe  ftrangers,  fince 
a  religion  that  required  them  to  Ihed  their  own 
blood,  mufc  certainly  make  them  favage  and 
cruel. 

The  moment  that  the  caraflrophe  was  drawing 
near,  Irala  v^as  informed  by  an  Indian  fervant  of 
fo  unexpected  a  plot.  The  Spanilh  general  gave 
out  that  the  Topiges,  enemies  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, were  advancing  to  attack  the  place.  He  com- 
manded all  his  troops  to  take  up  arms,  and  called 
the  Indian  chiefs  together,  to  deliberate  on  the 
common  danger  that  threatened  their  nation  as 
well  as  his  own.  As  foon  as  thefe  men  were  in  the 
power  of  the  Spaniards,  Irala  put  them  to  death, 
^nd  threatened  the  Indians  who  had  attended  them 

with 
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0  o  o  K  with  the  fame  fate.     Thefe  unhappy  tBe©:  fell  on 
VII !•   their   knees,  implored    mercy,    and  only  obtain- 

* — tf — ^ed  it  on  fwcaring  eternal  and  unlimited  obedience^ 
for  themfelves  and  their  whole  nation.  The  re- 
conciliation was  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  fome 
Indian  women  with  Spaniards,  a  ceremony  far 
more  pleafing  to  heaven  and  earth,  than  that  pro* 
cefiion  of  flagellants  that  would  have  been  con- 
cluded by  a  mafifacre.  From  the  union  of  two 
fuch  different  nations,  fprang  the  race  of  the 
Meftees,  now  fo  common  in  South  America. 
Thus  it  is  the  fate  of  the  Spaniards,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  be  a  mixed  race.  Thar  of  the 
Moors,  ftill  flows  in  their  veins  in  Europe,  and  that 
of  the  favages,  in  America.  Perhaps,  this  mix« 
ture  may  be  of  advantage,  if  it  be  a  fad  that 
men,  as  well  as  animals  are  improved  by  crofTing 
the  breed.  It  were  indeed  to  be  wilhed  that  the 
various  races  of  mankind  were  loft  in  one,  thit 
there  might  be  an  end  of  thofe  national  antipathies? 
which  only  ferve  to  perpetuate  the  calamities  of 
war  and  ail  the  feveral  pafTions  that  deftroythe  hu- 
man fpecies.  But  difcord  feems  to  arife  of  itfelf  be- 
tween brothers,  can  it  therefore  be  expecred  that  all 
mankind  ihould  become  one  family,  the  children 
of  which,  fprung  as  it  vvere  from  the  fame  com- 
mon parent,  fhould  no  longer  third  after  each 
other's  biood  ?  For  is  not  this  fatal  third  excited 
and  kept  up  by  that  of  gold  ? 

It  was  this  fhameful  painon,  this  favage  avi^ 
dity,  which  induced  tiie  Spaniards  to  keep  ftill 

further 
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further  from  the  fea,  and  nearer  the  mountains ;  b  o  o  K 
nor  did  they  become  wifcr  or  more  humane,  by  viii. 
the  danger  they  had  cxpofed  themfelves  to  in  ad- '  ^  ' 
vancing  fo  far  into  the  country,  of  being  all  de- 
ftroycd  by  the  favages.  They  feemed,  by  the 
cruelties  they  exercifed  upon  the  Indians,  to  pu- 
nifh  them  for  their  own  obftinacy  in  fearching  for 
gold  where  there  was  none.  Several  Ihips  which 
were  bringing  them  troops  and  ammunition,  were 
loft,  with  all  they  had  on  board,  by  venturing  too 
far  up  the  river  ;  but  even  this  circumftance  could 
not  prevent  them  from  obftinately  perfifting  in 
their  avaritious  viev7S,  though  they  had  been  dif- 
appointed  in  them :  liU  rhty  were  compelled  by 
repeated  orders  from  the  mother  country  to  re- 
eftablilh  Buenos  Ayres.  This  neceffary  under- 
taking was  now  become  eafy.  The  Spaniards, 
who  had  m.ukipHed  in  Paraguay,  were  frrong 
enough  to  reftrain  or  deftroy  the  nations  that 
might  oppofe  them.  Accordingly,  as  it  had  been 
expected,  they  met  with  little  dimculty.  Juan 
Ortiz  de  Zarate  executed  it  in  1580,  and  rebuilt 
Buenos  Ayres  upon  the  fam>e  fpor,  v/hich  had  been 
foriaken  for  forty  years.  The  petty  nations  that 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  fubmicted  to  the 
yoke,  or  fled  to  diilanc  parts  to  enjoy  their  free- 
dom. 

As  foon  as  the  colony  had  gained  fo.me  degree  Pre  fen  tfi- 
of  ftrength,  it  began  to  flourifti ;  and  in  procefs  Jhf  spani- 
of  time  four  areat  provinces   were  formed,   the^^^^'"^*" 

^  ^  '  raguay. 

Tucumanj    Santa   Cruz   de  la   Sierra,   Paraguay 

proper, 
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BOOK  proper,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Throughout  this 
VIII.  immenie  trad,  there  are  but  twelve  towns,  fcat- 
tered  in  different  parts,  which  in  Europe  would 
be  reckoned  only  fmall  market  towns.  They  con- 
liO:  of  a  few  hoiifes  or  huts,  irregularly  difpofed, 
and  parted  by  little  woods  or  groves,  fo  that  every 
houfe  looks  like  a  fingle  plantation.  Some  fmali 
villages  of  conquered  Indians  are  to  be  feen  all 
round  the  country.  The  red  of  it  is  entirely  a. 
wiidernefs,  or  inhabited  by  independent  favages. 
Their  rage  againit  thofe  who  have  forced  them  to 
fiy  to  inaccefiible  raountains  is  inconceivable.  They 
are  continually  fallying  out  from  thefe  retreats,  ex- 
cited by  the  hopes  of  deftroying  fome  of  their  ty- 
rants. Thefe  inroads  prevent  all  communication 
between  the  Spanifb  fettlements. 

Even  the  capital  of  the  colony  labours  under 
fome  inconveniences  that  are  totally  deilrudivc 
of  trade.  Buenos  Ay  res  has  indeed  fome  advan- 
tages. The  fituation  is  healthy  and  pleafanr,  and 
the  air  temperate.  The  country  prefents  an  agree- 
able appearance,  and  would  be  fertile,  if  proper 
care  were  taken  to  cultivate  it.  The  buildings, 
which  forty  years  ago  were  all  compofed  of  earth, 
are  more  folid  and  commodious,  fmce  the  natives, 
have  learned  the  art  of  making  brick  and  lime. 
The  population  amounts  to  1 6,000  fouls,  and  th^ 
white  people  may  be  about  a  quarter  of  the 
number.  One  fide  of  the  tov;n  is  defended  by  a 
fortrcfs,  with  2  garrifon  of  a  thoufand  men  :  2nd 
the  reil  is  furrounded  by  the  river.  Thefe  pre- 
cautions 
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cautions  arc  extremely  proper,  but  inadequate  to  b  o  o  K 
the  end  propofcd.  viir. 

The  town  ftands  feventy  leagues  from  the  fea. '  ^ 
Large  fiiips  cannot  come  up  to  it,  and  the  fmalleft 
vefTcls  run  great  rifques  in  failing  up  a  river  that 
wants  depth,  is  full  of  iHands,  flioals  and  rocks, 
and  where  dorms  are  more  frequent  and  more 
dreadful  than  on  the  ocean.  It  is  neceffary  to  an- 
chor every  night  on  the  fpot  they  come  to;  and 
on  the  mofl  moderate  days,  a  pilot  mud  go 
before  in  a  boat  to  found  the  way  for  the  fliip* 
There  is  fome  danger  even  in  the  harbour, 
which  is  within  three  leagues  of  the  town. 
Though  the  precaution  is  taken  to  call  all  the 
anchors  from  the  (hips,  and  to  fecure  their 
cables  with  ftrong  iron  chains,  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  funk  by  a  furious  wind,  Vv'hich  comes  ^ 
from  the  frontiers  of  Chili,  and,  as  it  meets  with 
nothing  to  check  its  progrefs  over  a  plain  of  three 
hundred  leagues,  grows  dill  more  impetuous  as 
it  enters  the  channel  of  the  river. 

If  the  Spaniards  had  not  formed  mod  of  their 
American  fettlements  by  chance,  they  vv'ould  have 
fixed  upon  the  port  of  Infenada,  or  that  of  Ba- 
ragon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Plata,  to  the 
wed,  or  that  of  Maldonado,  that  lies  on  the  fame 
line  to  the  ead.  The  frequent  accidents  that  have 
happened  on  the  river,  and  other  political  reafons, 
have  at  length  convinced  the  court  of  Madrid  of 
the  improper  fituation  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in 
1726,  they  built  a  citadel  forty  leagues  lower,  at 

Monte 
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BOOK  Moiuc  Video,  flanked  with  four  baftions,  and  de- 
vil i.  fended  by  a  numerous  artillery,  and  a  garrifon  of 
>-  -'two  hundred  men.  They  afterwards  found  that 
this  harbour  was  only  fit  for  fmall  vefiels,  and 
therefore  removed  to  Maldonado,  where  the  for- 
tifieations,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Buenos  Ay  res  and 
Monte  Video,  were  bulk  by  the  Guaranis,  who 
were  never  rewarded  for  this  labour.  Its  natural 
lituation  renders  it  one  of  the  finefl  harbours  in 
the  world.  It  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  moft 
numerous  fleet  y  and  the  entrance  which  is  ex- 
tremely narrow,  is  very  eafily  defended.  The  air 
is  excellent,  there  is  plenty  of  wood,  and  the  foil 
is  very  fertile.  When  once  the  natives,  who  are  a 
refolute,  warlike  and  robufl  people,  are  fubdued, 
and  when  the  families  which  are  gradually  remov- 
ed thither  from  the  Canary  iflands,  have  improved 
the  lands,  the  fettlement  will  have  acquired  the 
highcil  degree  of  perfedion.  The  (hips  that  arc 
failing  from  Europe  to  the  South  feas,  will  find 
there  a  fafe  harbour,  and  all  the  refrefhments  they 
may  want.  In  time  it  will  become  the  natural 
flaple  for  the  trad^  of  Paraguay  ;  and  may  flill  be 
improved,  when  the  Spaniards  fhall  have  adopted 
better  principles  of  government.  At  prefent  it  is 
not  very  confiderable. 

Trade  of  The  richeft  produce  that  is  pccuUar  to  that 
araguay.  ^qj^j.j.^^j^^^    j^  ^|,g   }^^j.|^  ^f  Paraguay.     It  is  the 

leaf  of  a  middle-fized  tree.  The  tafte  is  fimilar 
to  that  of  mallows,  and  in  Ihape  refembles  an 
orange  tree.     It  is  divided  into  three  claffi^s*    The 

•  firO:, 
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firil,  called  caacuys^  is  the  bud  when  it  juft  begins  book: 
to  unfold  its  leaves.     It  is  far  fupcrior  to  the  other    vili, 
two,  but  will  not  keep  fo  long,  and  it  is  therefore '      ^ 
diflicuk  to  export  it  to  any  diilance.     The  next, 
which  is  called   caamini^    is  the  full   grown  leaf 
dripped  of  its  ftalks.     If  thefe  are  left  on,  it  is 
called  caaguaza^    which  is  the  third  fort.     The 
leaves  are  firft  roaded,  and  then  kept  in  pits  digged 
in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  bulls  hides. 

The  mountains  of  Maracayu,  at  the  eaft  fide 
of    Paraguay,    furnifh    the    herb    that   is    moll 
efteemed.     The  tree  does  not  grow  on  the  tops 
of  the  hills,    but  in  the  marfny  valiies  that  lie 
between  them.     The  city  of  Aflfumption,  which 
is  called  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  though,  in  fad 
it  is  a  very  inconfiderable  place,  firft  brought  this 
valuable  plant,  which  had  always  been  the  delighc 
of  the  favages,  into  repute  in  diHant  countries. 
The  exporiation  of  it  at  Hrft  procured  confider- 
able  riches  to  the  town.     But  this  advantage  was 
not  of  long  continuance,  for  all  the  Indians  of  that 
dillrict  were  loft  in  the  long  voyage  they  were  ob^ 
liged  to  take.     The  whole  country  became  a  de- 
fert  for  forty  leagues  round  the  city,  and  the  in- 
habitants^ were  obliged  to  give  up  this  trade  which 
was  the  only  fource  of  their  wealth. 

The  nev/  Villa  Rica,  a  fettlement  formed  near 
Maracayu,  engrofied  this  branch  of  trade,  but 
was  foon  obliged  to  fliare  it  with  the  Guaranis, 
who  at  (irft  gathered  the  herb  only  for  their  owri 
\1re5  but  loon  began  to  fell  it,     This  employment, 

added 
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BOOK  added  to  the  neceffity  of  undertaking  a  voyage 
VIII.  which,  including  the  return,  comprehended  four 
hundred  leagues,  kept  the  Guaranis  abfent  from 
their  habitations  for  a  conHderable  part  of  the 
year.  During  this  interval,  as  they  were  deprived 
of  inftrudion,  they  grew  indifferent  to  religion, 
and  unconnedlcd  with  the  colony.  Many  of  them 
perifhed  by  change  of  air  and  fatigue.  Some 
grew  weary  of  this  laborious  employment,  and  re- 
tired into  the  woods,  where  they  refumed  their 
former  way  of  life.  Beiides,  the  villages  having 
no  men  to  defend  them,  lay  expofed  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  enemy.  To  obviate  thefe  inconveni- 
ences, the  mifTionaries  procured  feeds  from  Mara- 
cayu,  and  fowed  them  in  thofc  parts  of  the  land 
that  were  moil  analagous  to  the  foil  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  trees  which  have  fprung  from  them 
have  greatly  multiplied,  and  have  not  degenerated 
at  lead  in  any  fenfible  degree. 

The  produce  of  thefe  plantations,  added  to  that 
which  grows  fpontaneoufiy,  is  very  connderable. 
Some  is  confumed  in',  Paraguay,  and  Chili  and 
Peru  purchafe  annually  to  the  amount  ot  100,000 
arrobes,  which,  at  the  rate  of  23  livres  12  fous, 
6  deniers  *,  make  an  article  of  exportation  of 
2,362,500  livres.  f 

This  herb,  which  the  Spaniards  of  South  Ame- 
rica recommend  as  a  prefervative  againft  moft  dif- 
eafes,  is  in  general  ufe  throughout  this  part  of  the 
new  world.     It  is  dried  and  reduced   almoft  to 

powder, 
•  Near  one  guinea.  f  About  103,360]. 
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powder,  then  put  into  a  cnp  with  fugar,  lemon-  book 
juice,  and   fwect-fccnted   paftc  •,  boiling  water  is    viii. 
afterwards  thrown  upon  it,  and  it  is  drunk  off  di- ' — ^ — ' 
redlly  before  it  has  time  to  turn  black. 

The  herb  of  Paraguay  is  of  no  confequence  to 
Europe;  but  that  country  is  valuable  on  other  ac- 
counts, and  in  particular  for  the  hides  it  fends 
over.  When  th€  Spaniards  foribok  Buenos  Ayres 
in  1538,  they  left  in  the  neighbouring  fields  fomc 
horned  cattle,  which  they  had  brought  over  from 
their  own  country.  They  multiplied  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree in  thofe  paftures,  that  when  the  town  was  re- 
cllablifhed,  they  were  totally  ncgleded.  The  me- 
thod was  afterwards  adopted  of  knocking  them 
on  the  head,  merely  for  the  fake  of  their  hides. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  dcferves  to  be 
mentioned. 

A  NUMBER  of  huntfmen  on  horfeback  repair  to 
fuch  places  as  are  modly  frequented  by  the  wild 
bulls.  Each  huntfrnan  purfucs  the  bull  he  fixes 
upon,  and  hamftrings  hirn  with  a  (harp  iron  cut  in 
the  fliapc  of  a  crefcent,  and  faftened  to  a  long 
handle.  When  the  animal  is  overcome,  the 
huntfrnan  attacks  others  and  dif^^bles  them  in  the 
fame  manner.  After  fome  days  fpent  in  this  vio- 
lent exercife,  the  huntfmen  return  in  fearch  of 
the  bulls  they  have  difablcd,  which  they  flay,  car- 
ry away  the  hides,  and  fometime^  the  tongues  and 
the  fat :  the  reft  they  leave  to  be  devoured  by  the 
vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey. 

Vol.  III.  D  Th^ 
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BOOK  The  price  of  hides  was  fo  low  at  Brft,  that  they 
VIII.  were  fcaree  worth  one  livre  fix  fous  *  a- piece, 
^•"'^^v^'-^  though  the  buyers  rcfufed  a  great  many  bccaufe 
they  v/erc  not  of  the  proper  fize  ;  but  the  value  of 
them  has  increnfed  fince  the  number  of  bulls  has 
diminiihed.  This  decreafe  is  not  fo  much  to  be 
attributed  to  the  huntfmen  as  to  the  wild  dogs* 
Thefe  deRrudive  animals  make  fueh  ravage  among 
them,  that  the  colony  is  in  danger  of  loBng  this 
lucrative  branch  of  trade.  The  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  this 
misfortune,  by  ordering  part  of  the  garrifon  ouS 
to  deftroy  theie  dogs  that  are  become  fo  fierce^ 
The  foldiers,  at  their  return  from  this  neceifary 
expedition,  were  treated  with  fo  much  infult  and 
contempt,  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upofi 
to  go  out  again  upon  an  exeurfion  that  expofedf 
them  to  the  ridicule  of  their  own  countrymen. 

The  deficiency  in  the  article  of  hides,  will  be 
compenfated  by  tobacco,  which  i^s  begun  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  Paraguay  with  fuccefs.  A  confiderable 
quantity  ts  fent  over  every  year  ^  as  likewife  vicuna 
wool,  which  comes  from  the  mountains,  and  mg- 
tals  -y  a\\  which  productions  are  foreign  to  the 
colony. 

The  firft  Spaniards  who  came  to  Paraguay:^ 
made  no  doubt  but  a  country  that  lay  fo  near  Peru 
muft  contain  great  riches.  They  aCled  in  coft- 
fequence  of  this  perfuafion,  wdiich  was  kept  up 
for  a  whole  century  by  fome  very  trifling  incidents. 

They 

*  Ahoiit  IS.   id,   l^ 
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They  found  themfcives  at  length  under  a  neceflity  book 
of  giving  up  this  chimerical  idea  -,  but  after  it  had    viii. 
long  been  difbelieved,  it  was  again  revived  to  ferve  ^""'"^"^'^      ' 
fome  private  purpcfe.     It  is  now  generally  known 
that  Paraguay  has  no  gold  nor  filver  but  v^hat  comes 
from  Chili  and  Potofi.     Some  of  it  circulates  in 
the  colony  ;  a  much  greater  quantity  is  fmuggled 
into  the   Portuguefe  fettlemencs  ;  and   about  five 
million*  are  (hipped  off  every   year  from  Buenos 
Ayres  for  the  mother  country. 

The  account  we  have  given  of  thie  natural  (late,  Paraguay 

1  n  •        '  -     1         -    1  r  TT»  ■»         owes  its 

the  conttitution,  and  the  riches  or  Pataguay,  does  fame  to  the 
not  feem  calculated  to  infpire  any  hiph  idea  of  this  5,1^^?^"^ 

t  J        o  tji"^  J  LIU  its 

colony.     The  attention  that  has  conftantly   been '-^^  roiTO- 

"'  ,  '  ed  there. 

paid  to  it  has  been  ov/ing  to  an  citablifbment  form-  Remarks 
ed  in  its  center^  which,  after  having  long  been  a  fettie-^'^ 
fubje(n:  of  difpute,  has  at  length  met  v.ith  the  ap-  ™snts. 
probation  of  the  v^ifeft  men.     The  opinion  we  arc 
to  entertain  of  it,  fecms  finally  to  be  determined  by 
philofophy,    before   which    ignorance,    prejudice, 
and  fadtion  fhould  difappear,  as  fiiades  vanlHi  be- 
fore the  light. 

The  Jefuits  intruded  with  the  miflions  of  Peru, 
being  informed  how  the  Incas  governed  their  em- 
pire, and  made  their  conqucils,  adopted  their  plan 
in  the  e^cecution  of  a  confiderable  projed  they  had 
formed.  The  defcendants  of  Manco:Capac,  n"iarch- 
ed  to  their  frontiers  with  powerfuF-armies,  com- 
pofed  of  foldiers  who  at  lead  knevV  how  to  obey, 
tO  fight,  and  to  intrench  thcmfeivcs  j  and  who, 
D  2  to« 

*  :i  18,7501. 
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BOOK  together  with  better  ofFcnfive  weapons  than   thofc 
VIII.    of  the   lavages,    had   alfo   ihieids    and    defenfive 

^  '  weapons,  which  their  enemies  had  not.  They 
propofcd  to  the  nation  which  they  wanted  to  unite 
to  their  government,  to  embrace  their  religion, 
laws,  and  manners,  to  quit  their  forefls  and  to 
live  in  ibciety.  7  hey  frequently  met  with  oppo- 
fition.  Moil  of  thofe  people  perfifted  for  a  long 
time  in  defence  of  their  prejudices  and  their  li- 
berty. The  Incas  then  had  recourfe  to  patience,, 
and  fent  frelli  deputies,  who  again  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  them.  Sometimes  thofe  depuues  were 
murdered  j  at  other  times  the  favagcs  fell  upon 
the  army  of  the  Incas.  But  the  latter  fought  with 
great  courage,  were  always  fuccefsful,  and  fuf- 
pended  the  fight  the  inllant  they  had  gained  the 
vi6lory.  If  they  took  any  prifoners,  they  treated 
them  fo  kindly^  that  they  willingly  fubmitted  to 
the  yoke  of  thefe  humane  conquerors,  and  en- 
deavoured at  their  return  to  infpire  their  nation 
with  the  fame  favourable  opinion  of  them.  A 
,  Peruvian  army  fcldom  begun  the  attack,  and  the 
Incas  has  often  been  known  to  forbear  hoftilitic?, 
even  after  he  had  experienced  the  perfidy  of  the 
barbarians,  and  feverai  of  his  foldiers  had  been 
murdered. 

The  Jefuits,  who  had  no  army,  confined  thcm- 
fclves  to  the  ^rts  of  perfuafion.  They  went  into 
the  forcils  to  lock  for  the  fa v ages,  and  prevailed 
upon  them  to  renounce  their  old  cufcoms  and  pre- 
judices, to  embrace  a  religion  Vv'hich  they  did  not 

under- 
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underftand,  and  to  enjoy  the  Iweets  of  fociety,  to  e  o  o  K 
v;hich  they  were  before  llrangers.  viil. 

The  Incas  had  another  advantage  over  the  Je- 
fiiits,  which  was,  the  nature  of  their  religion,  cal- 
culated to  firike  the  fenfes.  It  is  a  more  eafy  mat- 
ter to  perfuade  men  to  worfliip  the  fun  which  they 
fee,  than  to  adore  an  invifjble  God,  and  to  believe 
doflrines  and  myfleries  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend. Accordingly  the  Jcfuits  have  had  the 
prudence  to  civilize  the  favages  in  fome  meafure, 
before  they  attempted  to  convert  them.  They 
did  not  pretend  to  make  them  'chriftians,  till  they 
had  made  them  men.  As  foon  as  they  had  got 
them  together,  they  began  to  procure  them  every 
advantage  they  had  promifed  ihcm,  and  induced 
them  to  embrace  chrlfiianity,  when,  by  making 
them  happy,  they  had  contributed  to  render  them 
tradable. 

They  imitated  the  example  of  the  Incas  in  the 
divifion  of  the  lands  into  three  fliares  ^  for  re- 
ligious purpoles,  for  the  public,  and  for  indivi-, 
duals-,  they  encouraged  working  for  orphans,  old 
people  and  folditrs ;  they  rev/arded  great  acftions  ; 
they  inlpeded  or  cenfured  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple; they  pradifed  atfls  of  benevolence  •,  they  cf- 
tablifhed  feRivals,  and  intermixed  them  with  la- 
borious employments  •,  they  appointed  military  ex- 
ercifcs,  kept  up  a  fpirit  of  fubordination,  invented 
prefervaiives  againfb  idlenefs,  and  infpired  them 
with  refped:  for  religion  and  the  laws ;  they  alio  re- 
fcrved  to  themfclves  the  political  and  religious  au- 
D  3  ihority ; 
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BOO  Kthority  :  in  a  word,  whatever  was  valuable  in  the? 
VIII.    legidation  of  the  Incas,  was  adopted,  or  evea  im- 
proved upon  at  Paraguay. 

The  Incas  and  the  Jefuits  have  alike  eflablifhed 
fuch  a  regularity  and  order,  as  prevents  the  com- 
mifiion  of  crimes,  and  removes  the  neceffity  of 
punifhment.  There  is  hardly  fuch  a  thing  as  a 
delinquent  in  Paraguay.  The  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple are  good,  and  are  maintained  in  this  ftatc  of 
purity  by  flill  milder  methods  than  are  made  ufc 
of  in  Peru.  The  laws  were  fevere  in  that  em- 
pire-,  they  are  not  fo  among  the  Guaranis.  Pii- 
nifhrpents  are  not  dreaded  there,  and  men  fear 
BOthing  but  th^  reproach  of  their  own  confcience. 

After  the  example  of  the  Incas,  the  JcfuitS 
have  efiabliihed  the  theocratical  government,  with 
an  additional  advantage  peculiar  to  the  chriilian 
religion,  on  v/hich  their  government  is  founded : 
this  is  thx  pradice  of  confeffion,  which  is  of  in^- 
Enite  utiliry^  while  thofe  who  introduced  it  Hiall 
not  make  an  improper  ufe  of  it.  This  alone  an^ 
fwers  the  end  of  penal  laws,  and  maintains  a  pu- 
rity of  manners.  In  Paraguay,  religion,  which 
by  means  of  opinion  exerts  its  authority  in  a  more 
pov^erful  manner  than  compulfion  can,  brings  the 
guilty  perfon  to  the  feet  of  the  magiilrate.  There, 
hr  from  palliating  his  crime,  remorie  makes  him 
rather  aogravate  it  i  and  iaftead  of  endeavouring 
to  elude  his  punilhment,  he  implores  it  on  his 
knees,  The  more  public  and  fevere  it  is,  the  more 
doth  it  contribute  to  quiet  the  confcience  of  the 

criminal'. 
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criminah  By  thele  means,  punirnment,  which  in  B  o  o  k 
all  other  places  is  the  terror  of  the  guilty,  is  here  viii. 
confidered  as  a  fource  of  conibjatiop  to  them,  as  it 
fcifics  the  pangs  of  remorfe  by  the  expiation  of  the 
guilt.  The  people  of  Paraguay  have  no  civil 
laws,  becaufethcy  know  of  no  property  ;  nor  have 
they  any  criminal  ones,  becaufe  every  one  is  his 
own  accufer,  and  voluntarily  fubmits  to  punilli- 
iment.:  their  only  laws  are  th^  precepts  of  reli- 
gion. Theocracy  would  be  the  mod  excellent  of 
all  governments,  if  it  were  pr^Hible  to  prefer ve  it 
in  its  purity;  but  to  efFed  this,  it  would  be  ne- 
ceiTary  that  it  (hould  always  be  under  the  direction 
of  virtuous  men,  deeply  impreiled  with  the  real 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded  •,  it  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  that  religion  fhould  tfach  nothing  but  the 
duties  of  fociety  ;  that  it  fhould  confider  nothing 
as  a  crime  but  what  violates  tjie  natural  rights  of 
mankind ;  that  its  precepts  iliould  not  fubfiitute 
prayers  in  lieu  of  labour,  vain  ceremonies  inftead 
of  works  of  charity,  or  imaginary  fcruples  to  juft 
remorfe. 

But  it  can  hardly  be  expe(5i:ed  that  Jefuits  born 
in  Spain  or  Italy  fhould  not  have  tranfmitted  to 
Paraguay  the  monadic  notions  and  practices  of 
Rome  or  Madrid.  However,  if  they  have  in- 
troduced fome  abufesj  it  muil  be  confclTed  it  has 
been  with  fuch  peculiar  advantages,  that,  perhaps, 
it  is  impofilble  to  do  fo  much  good  to  men  any 
where  clle,  with  ib  litde  injury. 

D  4  Ther^. 
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BOOK  There  are  more  arts  and  conveniences  in  the 
VIII.  republics  of  the  Jefuits  than  there  had  been  even 
in  Cufco  itfelf,  without  more  luxury.  The  ufe  of 
coin  is  unknown  there.  The  watchmaker,  weaver, 
lockfmith  and  taylor  all  depofit  their  works  in 
public  warehoufes.  They  are  fuppiied  with  every 
neceilary  of  life  •,  as  the  hufbandman  has  laboured 
for  them.  The  Jefuits,  alTifted  by  magiftrates  who 
are  chofcn  by  the  people,  attend  to  the  feveral 
wants  of  the  whole  community. 

There  is  no  diflind:ion  of  fta lions  ;  aaid  it  is 
the  only  fociety  on  earth  where  men  enjoy  that 
equality  which  is  the  fecond  of  all  blcfilngs^  for 
liberty  is  undoubtedly  the  firft. 

The  Incas  and  the  Jefuits  have  both  infpired 
men  with  a  reverence  for  religion,  by  the  dazzling 
pomp  of  external  ceremonies.  Nothing  could  be 
compared  to  the  magnificence  and  fplendour  of 
the  temples  of  the  fun;  and  the  churches  in  Pa- 
raguay are  equal  to  the  mod  elegant  in  Europe. 
l^he  Jefuits  have  made  their  worfhip  pleafing, 
without  rendering  it  an  indecent  farce.  The  In- 
dians are  invited  to  refort  to  church  by  mufic  that 
av/akens  their  feniibility,  by  affecting  hymns,  by 
lively  paintings,  and  by  the  pomp-of  ceremonies ; 
fo  that  pleafure  is  here  blended  mth  the  exercifes 
of  piety.  It  is  here  that  religion  is  amiable,  and 
that  the  people  firlt  love  it  in  its  minifters.  No- 
thing can  equal  the  purity  of  manner?,  the  mild 
snd  tender  zeal,  and  the  paternal  kindnefs  of  the 
Jefuits  of   Paraguay,     Every  pallor   is  truly  the 

father  J 
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father,  as  he  is  the  guide  of  his  paridiioncrs.     His  book 
authority  is  not  felt,  becaufe  he  commands,  for-    viii. 
bids,  and  punlfhcs  nothing,  but  what  is  command-        ^ 
ed,  forbidden,  and  puniflied  by  the  religion  they 
all  reverence  and  love,  equally  with  himiclf. 

It  fliould  feem  that  men  mud  have  multiplied 
confidcrably  under  a  government  where  none  are 
idle,  or  fatigued  with  labour;  where  the  food  is 
equal  in  wholcfomenefs,  plenty,  and  quality  for 
all  the  citizens  s  where  every  one  is  conveniently 
lodged  and  well  clothed  ;  where  the  aged,  and  the 
fick,  the  v/idpws  and  orphans,  are  affifted  in  a 
manner  unknown  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  j 
where  every  one  marries  from  choice  and  not 
from  intereft,  and  where  a  number  of  children  is 
confidered  as  a  blefTing,  and  can  never  be  burden- 
fome  :  where  debauch,  the  necelTary  confequence 
of  idlenefs,  which  equally  corrupts  the  opulent 
and  the  poor,  never  hailens  the  period  of  natural 
infirmities,  or  tends  to  abridge  the  term  of  human 
life  -,  where  nothing  ferves  to  excite  artificial  pafli- 
ons,  or  contradicts  thofe  that  are  regulated  by  na- 
ture and  reafon  j  where  the  people  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  trade,  and  are  not  expofcd  to  the  con- 
tagion of  |vice  and  luxury;  where  plentiful  ma- 
gazines, and  a  friendly  intercourfe  between  na- 
tions united  in  the  bonds  of  the  fame  religion,  are 
a  fccurity  againft  any  fcarcicy  that  might  happen 
from  the  inconstancy  or  inclemency  of  thcTeaibns  ; 
where  public  jufrice  has  never  been  reduced  to  the 
cruel  nccelTity  pf  condemning  a  finglc  malefaflor 

to 
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K  o  c  K  to  death,  to  difgrace,  or  to  any  punlfhmcnt  of  a 
VIII.    long  duration  ;  where  the  very  names  of  a  tax  or 

* V '  a  law  fiiit,  thofe  two  terrible  fcourges  which  every 

Vv^herc  elfe  afflidl  mankind,  are  unknown  ;  fuch  a 
country  mufc  naturally  be  expelled  to  bethc  moft 
populous  in  the  world  ;  and  yet  it  is  far  i'rom 
being;  lb. 

This  empire,  which  began  in  the  year  1610, 
extends  from  the  river  Parana,  which  runs  into  the 
Paragua  under  the  27th  degree  of  fouch  latitude, 
to  the  Uragua  that  falls  into  the  fame  river  to- 
wards the  34th  degree.  On  the  banks  of  thofe 
two  great  rivers,  which  defcend  from  the  moun- 
tains near  Brazil,  in  the  fertile  plains  that  lie  be- 
tween them,  the  Jefuits  had  already,  in  1676,  fet- 
tled twenty -two  villages  5  though  no  account  has 
been  given  of  their  degree  of  population.  In 
1702,  there  were  twenty-nine,  confiiling  in  all  of 
^2,761  families,  which  amounted  to  89,491  fouls. 
The  habitations  and  inhabitants  have  increafed 
fince,  and  the  whole  may  now  comprehend 
20O5O00. 

These  religious  legiilators  have  long  been  fuf* 
peeled  of  concealing  the  number  of  their  fubjeds 
with  a  view  of  defrauding  Spain  of  the  tribute 
they  had  fubmitted  to  pay  -,  and  the  court  of  Ma^ 
drid  has  difcovered  fome  anxiety  on  that  account. 
An  exacl  inquiry  has  difpelled  thofe  injurious  and 
ill -grounded  fufpicions.  Can  it  with  any  proba- 
bility be  fuppofed,  that  a  focicty  ever  jealous  of 
its  honour,  fliould  for  a  mean  and  low  intereft* 

facriiice 
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facrifice  a  fenfc  of  greatnefs,  adequate  to  the  ma-  book 
jefty  of  an  eftablilhment  they  were  forming  with    viil. 
fo  much  care  and  pains  ? 

Those  who  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  the  fociety,  to  charge  it  with  fuch  in- 
jurious and  illiberal  accufations,  have  pretended 
that  the  number  of  the  Guaranis  did  not  increafe, 
becaufe  they  perifhed  by  working  in  the  mines. 
This  accufation,  urged  above  a  hundred  years 
ago,  has  been  propagated  by  the  fame  fpirit  of 
avarice,  envy  and  malignity,  that  firil  invented 
it.  The  greater  pains  the  Spanifli  miniftry  have 
employed  in  fearch  of  thefe  hidden  trealures,  the 
more  they  have  been  convinced  that  they  were  all 
chimerical.  If  the  Jefuits  had  difcovered  any 
mines,  they  certainly  would  have  taken  care  to 
conceal  the  difcovery,  v/hich  if  known  would  have 
introduced  every  kind  of  vice  •,  and  thus  their  em.- 
pire  would  foon  have  been  fubverted,  and  their 
power  totally  deilroyed. 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  oppreiTion  of 
monkilh  government  muft  have  checked  the  po- 
pulation of  the  Guaranis.  But  this  is  hardly  re- 
concileable  with  that  implicit  confidence,  anci  that 
extraordinary  degree  of  attachment  the  Guaranis 
are  faid  to  have  for  the  mifilonaries  who  govern 
them.  CpprefTion  confifts  in  impofing  labour  and 
cxadling  tribute  by  compulfion  ^  in  arbicrary  levies 
of  men  or  money  to  Tupply  armies  and  fleets, 
cjeftined  for  deftrudlion  •,  in  the  violent  execution 
of  laws  made  without  the  coafent  of  the  people, 

and 
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BOOKand  contrary  to  the  remonO:ranccs  of  the  ma- 
VIII.    giftrates  ;  in  the  violation  of  public,  and  the  ef- 

^'' — ^  'rablifhment  of  private  privilege-,  in.  the  incon- 
filtency  of  the  principles  of  an  authority,  which 
under  pretence  of  being  founded  by  divine  will  on 
the  right  of  the  fword,  lays  claim  to  every  thing 
by  the  one,  and  commands  every  thing  by  the 
other  J  which  makes  ufe  of  force  to  eilabliih  re- 
ligion, and  of  religion  to  influence  the  decifions  of 
juftice  :  this  is  oppreiTion.  But  it  can  never  ex- 
iil,  where  every  action  is  the  refult  of  voluntary 
fubmiiiiQn,  and  proceeds  from  inclination  founded 
on  convidion,  and  where  nothing  is  done  but 
from  choice,  and  full  approbation.  This  is  that 
gentle  fway  of  opinion,  the  only  one,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  lawful  for  one  man  to  exercife  over 
another,  becaufc  it  makes  thofe  people  happy  who 
fubmit  to  it.  Such  undoubtedly  is  that 'of  the 
Jefuits  in  Paraguay,  fince  v,^hole  nations  have  vo- 
luntarily incorporated  themfelves  into  their  go- 
vernment, and  none  have  ever  thrown  off  the 
yoke.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  fifiy  Jefuits 
have  been  able  to  compel  two  hundred  thoufand 
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Iridians  to  be  their  (laves,  who  had  it  in  their  po^ 
er  either  to  maffacre  their  priefls,  or  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  deferts.  This  ftrange  paradox  would 
never  be  admicced  by  men  of  the  mod  fanguine 
or  moff  credulous  difpofition. 

Some  have  fufpcdcd  that  the  Jefuits  had  pro- 
pagated that  love  of  celibacy  amongft  their  peo- 
ple, which  was  fo  prevalent  in  Europe  in  the  dark. 


ages 
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ages  of  ignorance,  and  Is  not  yet  entirely  eradi-  book 
cated,  notvvithftanding  it  has  conRantly  been  urged  viii. 
how  contrary  it  is  to  nature,  reafon  and  fociety. 
But  tliis  opinion  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
The  miiTionaries  have  never  even  given  any  idea 
to  their  converts  of  a  fuperfticion  which  was  to- 
tally improper  and.  inconiiilenc  with  the  clirr^ate  ; 
and  would  have  been  fufllcienr  to  prejudice  them 
againft  their  bed  inilitutions,  or  to  defeat  the  dc- 
fign  of  them. 

Politicians  have  further  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  want  of  population  among  the  Guaranis, 
from  their  having  no  property.  The  idea  under 
vvhich  wc  confider  property,  namely  as  a  iburce  of 
the  increafe  both  of  men  and  fubfiftence,  is  an  un- 
queftionable  truth  •,  but  fuch  is  the  fate  of  the  bed: 
Inftitutions,  that  our  political  errors  will  often  en- 
danger them.  Under  the  law  of  property,  v/hen 
it  is  attended  with  avarice,  ambition,  luxury,  a 
.multitude  of  imaginary  wants,  and  various  other 
irregularities  arifing  from  the  imperfedions  of  our 
goverments ;  the  bounds  of  our  pofTefTions, 
cither  too  confined,  or  too  extended,  prevent  at 
the  fame  time  both  the  fertility  of  our  lands  and 
the  increafe  of  our  fpecies.  Thefe  inconveniencies 
cxift  not  in  Paraguay.  All  are  fure  of  fubfiftence  j 
confcquently  all  enjoy  the  great  advantages  of 
property,  though  deprived  in  a  ilri6l  fenfe  of  the 
right  to  it.  This  privation  cannot  juflly  be  ccn. 
fidered  as  the  reafon  that  has  impeded  the  progrcfs 

of 
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B  o  o  K  of  population  among  them  5  but  it  muft  be  im- 
VIII,    puted  to  other  caufes. 

First,  the  Portuguefe  of  St.  Paul,  in  1631* 
deftroyed  twelve  or  thirteen  communities  in  the 
province  of  Guayra,  the  neareft  to  Brazil.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  97,000  Indians  who  lived 
there,  perifhed  by  the  fword,  or  in  flavery,  or 
with  hunger  in  the  forefts.  Only  12,000  efcaped, 
who  fled  for  fafety  to  other  parts  further  diilanc 
from  the  Portuguefe.    - 

This  deftrudion,  the  cffediS  of  which  it  would 
have  required  a  number  of  ages  to  repair,  has 
been  fucceeded  by  gradual  and  continual  lofles. 
The  favage  nations  that  hovered  about  the  habi- 
tations of  the  Guaranis,  to  carry  off  their  pro* 
vifions,  inhumanly  maflacred  all  thofe  vvho  op- 
pofed  them. 

These  calamities  have  been  followed  by  another 
far  more  dreadful.  The  Europeans  brought  the 
fmall-pox  amongft  the  Guaranis,  and  that  diftem* 
per  is  more  fatal  in  Paraguay  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  It  deilroys  thoufands  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  and  fcarce  any  recover  of  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  aflonifliment  that  the  Jefuirs,  who  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  falutary  effedts  inoculation 
had  been  attended  with  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  fliould  perfiil  in  negleding  fo  fafe  and 
eafy  a  method  of  faying  the  lives  of  their  converts. 
It  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  that  legislators  fo  en- 
lightened could  be  prejudiced  by  the  ridiculous 
ohjcdions   of  fome   ignorant   divines,    againft  a 
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pra(5liee   fo   univerrally   aiuhorifed   by   its    great  book 
fuccefs.  VIII. 

Beside  thefe  caiifes  of  depopulation,  the  Gua- '  ^r-^ 
ranis  are  expofed  to  ethers  arifing  from  the  nature 
of  their  climate,  which  occadons  CGntagioiis  dif- 
tei^ipers,  efpecially  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana, 
-'^'iicre  thick  and  conftant  fogs,  under  a  fultry  fl^y, 
render  the  air  damp  and  unv/holefonie.  The  Gua- 
ranis  are  the  h(s  able  to  rcfiH  the  malignancy  of 
thefe  vapours,  as  they  f?ed  very  plentifully,  though 
they  live  in  a  hot  country.  They  eat  their  frui£ 
green,  and  their  meat  almofl  raw  ;  this  occafions 
a  bad  digeftlon,  vicious  humours,  and  diforders 
which  tkey  tranfmit  to  their  pofterity.  The  mafs 
of  blood  being  thus  ccrrupced  by  the  ufe  of  im- 
proper food  and  the  influence  of  a  no^^ious  air? 
cannot  polTibly  produce  a  numerous  and  long-lived 
offspring. 

The  Chiqultos^  though  their  fituation  is  further 
advanced  into  the  torrid  zone,  are  much  ftronger 
than  the  Guaranis,  v/ho  live  nearer  the  tropic  and 
beyond  it.  Under  the  name  of  Chiquitos  are  in- 
cluded many  fmail  nations,  difperfed  in  a  tracl  of 
country  that  extends  from  the  14th  to  the  2  1(1  de- 
gree of  fouth  latitude.  It  is  hot,  hilly  and  fruit- 
ful ',  and  interfered  on  the  weft  fide  by  three  ri- 
vers, which  all  meet  and  take  the  name  of  Ma- 
dera ;  and  this  at  lad  falls  into  the  great  river  of 
the  Amazons. 

The  firft  conquerors  of  Peru  were  acquainted 
with  the  Chiquitos,  but  could  not  fubduc  them  -^ 

and 
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BOOK  and  their  fucceflbrs  have  in  vain  attempted  it.  In 
VIII.  1692,  the  Jefiiits  formed  the  project  of  executing 
what  could  never  be  effected  by  force.  This  alarm- 
ed the  Spaniards  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  who 
derived  confiderable  advantages  from  the  excur- 
fions  they  made  into  thofe  countries,  in  order  to 
carry  off  flaves,  whom  they  fold  at  a  very  high 
price,  to  be  employed  in  the  mines  of  Potofi,  and 
other  works.  They  knew  that  the  mifTionaries, 
who,  either  from  motives  of  religion  or  ambition, 
had  very  different  views  and  maxims,  would  never 
fuffer  their  converts  to  be  oppreiTed,  and  that  they 
would  be  able  to  prevent  it.  Their  labours  were 
obflru6led  by  artifice,  by  violence,  by  calumny, 
and  all  the  means  that  favage  rapacioufnefs  could 
invent;  but  their  conftancy  got  the  better  of  all 
oppofition,  and  the  plan  was  completed  on  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  originally  formed. 

In  the  year  1726,  there  were  fix  large  com- 
munities among  the  Chiquitos,  at.  a  pretty  con- 
fiderable diftance  from  each  other,  and  parted  by 
immenfeforeils.  The  population  exceeded  40,000 
fouls.  Their  number  has  continually  increafed, 
and  was  almoil  double  in  1746,  when  the  new 
republic  fubmitted  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  oa 
the  fame  terms  as  the  Guaranis  had  done  before, 
whofe  example  they  cloftly  followed. 

Both  thefc  dates  have  railed  an  infurmountablc 
barrier  between  them  and  the  Spaniards.  Both 
have  eflabliibed  a  community  of  goods.  Trade 
is  here  carried  on  by  the  whole  commonweakh. 

Their 
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Their   manufa6lures  and  their  agriculture  are  the  book 
fame.     Sugar,    tobacco,    cotton,    fruits,    the   na-    viii. 
rural  corn  of  the  country,  as  well   as  the  various  ^~^      ' 
forts  that  grow   in  Europe,  are  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.     Mod  of  our  animals  have 
multiplied    there,  and   the   cows    and  horfes  have 
not  degenerated.     The  only   difference   between 
the  two  nations  is,  that  the  Chiquitos  are  (Ironger, 
more  temperate,  more  affiduous,  more  active,  and 
more  laborious   than   the  Guaranis.     In  all  thcfc 
refpedls  they  equally  furpafs  the  Mojcs. 

The  Mojcs  live  in  the  12th  degree  of  fouth  la- 
titude. To  the  eaft,  their  country  is  parted  from 
Peru  by  the  Cordeleras.  To  the  fouth,  it  is  not 
far  from  Paraguay.  To  the  north  and  weft  are 
unknown  lands.  About  the  year  1670,  a  Spaniih 
Jefuit,  named  Baraza,  a  man  of  great  fenfiblity, 
fpiric,  and  refolution,  was  touched  with  compafTion 
for  thefe  poor  favages,  who  lived  without  agricul- 
ture, without  religion,  and  v/ithout  morals.  He 
prevailed  upon  thefe  men  to  quit  their  wandering 
way  of  life,  and  to  fettle  in  the  country,  and  he 
governed  them  by  the  laws  of  the  Guaranis.  Piis 
labours  and  thofe  of  his  fucctficjrs  had  col]c6led 
30,000  fouls  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  We 
have  no  accounts  of  the  progrefs  of  this  eftablifh- 
ment ;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  lengrh  of  time 
and  the  pains  that  have  been  taken,  we  muft  fup. 
pofe  it  to  be  very  confiderable. 

The  Jefuits  were  inceffantly  labouring  to  unite 
thefe  three  com^monwealths,  by  civilizing  the  roving 

Vol.  liL  E  nations 
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B  o  o  K  nations  that  are  difpcTfed  throughout  the  inter- 
viii.  mediate  deferts ;  but  their  fcheme,  the  execution 
of  which  was  doubtful,  or  at  lead  very  remote, 
was  not  confiiient  v;ith  the  fordid  views  of' the 
Spa^niih  adventurers.  Thofe  barbarous  ufurpers 
of  the  new  world,  had  been  zedous  in  the  caufe 
of  religion,  as  long  as  it  furnifhed  a  pretence  to 
died  blood  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  gold  -,  but 
they  no  longer  attended  to  it,  when  it  was  defigned 
only  to  humanize  the  favages,  in  order  to  make 
them  happy.  Thofe  deil royers  confidered  the 
AiTiCricans  vv^ho  had  efcaped  their  fury,,  only  as  fo 
iTiany  indruments  to  alTift  their  interefted  views. 
After  they  had  deprived  them  of  their  poffelTions, 
they  reduced  them  to  a  (late  of  flavery,  and  con- 
demned them  to  work  in  the  mines.  But  the  Jc- 
fuits  found  means  to  defeat  their  infatiabie  avarice, 
and  obtained  from  the  government  the  freedom 
of  all  thofe  Indians,  whom  they  could  prevail  up- 
on to  quit  the  forefts  and  caverns  they  were  ufed 
to  retire  to,  and  to  Jive  infociety.  Thefe  legif- 
lators  fcon  found  that  this  precaution  was  not  a 
fufficient  fecurity  to  their  republic,  and  imagined 
that  to  give  it  a  firm  eftablilhment  it  was  further 
necciiary  that  the  conquerors  iliould  be  excluded 
from  interfering  with  them  under  any  pretence 
whatfoever.  They  forefaw  that  if  they  were  ad- 
mitted as  traders,  or  even  as  mere  travellers,  they 
would  alTume  a  haughty  and  fuperciiious  beha- 
viour, would  excite  commotions,  and  occafioh  dif- 
fentions  in   thofe  peaceable  retreats,  and  that  their 

example 
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tJcample  would  introduce  vice  and  every  fpecies  of  B  o  o  K 
corruption.     l>.ei"e  dangerous  men  were  the  more    viii. 
offended  at  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  their        ^" 
defigns,  as  thofe  mealures    were   approved  by  the 
wife.     In  the  height  of  their  fury  and  refentmentj 
they  fpread  every  where  the  moft  odions  imputati- 
ons   againil  the   focicty,  which  upon  the  flighteil 
grounds  were  admitted  as  facts. 

The  mifTionaries  traded  for  the  nation.  They 
fcntthe  labours  of  their  artificers,  and  the  herb  of 
Paraguay^  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  received  money 
in  exchange,  out  of  which  they  firfl  took  up  the 
tribute  of  five  livres,  5  fous,*  which  every  man 
above  eighteen  and  under  hfty  years  of  age  paid 
to  the  king.  The  remainder  was  employed  in  the 
purchafe  of  fuch  European  goods  as  were  wanted 
for  the  colony.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  chief 
acculations  that  were  brought  againd  the  Jefuits. 
They  were  univerlaljy  traduced  as  a  fociety  of  mer- 
chants, who,  under  the  veil  of  religion,  attended 
only  to  their  own  fordid  intereft. 

It  mud  be  confefTed  at  lead,  that  the  founders 
of  the  firft  inftitution  in  Paraguay  c'id  not  oeferve 
this  cenfure.  The  deierts  through  which  they  tra- 
velled, afforded  neither  gold  nor  miercantile  com- 
modities. In  thefe  they  only  met  with  foreds,  fer- 
pents,  and  moraffes  ;  fom.etimes  they  perifhed,  or 
were  cxpofed  to  the  moft  fcvere  torments,  and  al- 
ways to  exceiTive fatigue.  7he  hardfnips  they  en- 
dured with  fo  m.uch  patience,  and  the  pains  they 
E  2  took 
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Book  took  to  get  to  the  favages,  and   induce  them   to 
VTii,  .  quit  their  roving  life,  arc  far  beyond  what  men  of 

^^  ^''~"  common  abilities  could  have  effected.  They  never 
entertained  the  idea  of  appropriating  to  ihcmfelves 
the  produce  of  a  land,  v/hich  their  care  only  pre- 
vented from  being  a  habitation  of  wild  beafts* 
Their  fucceffors  may  poiTibly  have  been  aduated 
by  lefs  laudable  and  difinterefted  motives ;  but  if 
they  liave  been  of  fo  mean  a  difpofition  as  to  feek 
to  increafe  their  riches  where  they  ought  to  have 
only  fought  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
mankind  5  if  they  have  acquired  lands  and  amaffed 
treafurcs  in  America,  in  order  to  become  of  con-- 
fequence  in  Europe,  and  to  increafe  more  generally 
their  influence  in  the  world ;  it  is  an  ambition  that 
has  never  affefled  the  felicity  of  their  converts. 
They  have  always  crgoyed  an  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity, and  lived  fo  happily  that  they  had  no 
reafon  to  regret  the  want  of  property,  which  they 
had  no  notion  of,  nor  of  thole  fuperfluities  of  life 
vvhich  they  did  not  vv^ant. 

But  thofe  who  have  notaccufed  the  Jefuits  of 
Paraguay  of  avarice,  have  cenfured  their  inilitu- 
tions  as  being  the  eff.d  of  blind  fuperflition.  If 
our  idea  of  fuperiViLion  be  the  true  one,  it  retards 
the  progrcfs  of  population  •,  it  devotes  to  ufclefs 
ceremonies  the  time  that  fliould  be  employed  in 
the  labours  of  fociety  5  it  deprives  the  laborious 
man  of  his  property,  to  enrich  the  indolent  and 
dangerous  reclufe  ;  it  promotes  difcord  and  perfc- 
cuc'fon  for  things  of  little  moment;,  it  gives  the 
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fignal  for  revolt  in  the  name  of  God  ;  it  frees  irs  b  o  o  k 
niiniders  from  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  froir.  the  VJII. 
duties  of  fociety  :  in  a  word,  it  makes  the  people 
miferable,  and  arms  the  wicked  againtt  the  vir- 
tuous. But  nothing  of  this  nature  is  to  be  found 
in  Paraguay  •,  and  if  the  happy  inPiitutlons  of  thcfe 
chrillians,  who  are  unknown  to  the  red  of  the 
world,  are  the  effeft  of  fuperftiiion,  this  is  the 
only  indance  in  which  it  ever  v/as  beneficial  to 
mankind. 

Politicians,    who  are   ever  rcfilefs,    becaiife 
they  arc  ambitious,  and   who  are  apprc  hen  five  of 
every  thing  becaufe  their  defires  are  unbounded, 
'fufpeded  with  fcrne  greater  reafcn,  that  rherepi.b- 
.lics  formed  ^  by  the  Jefuits  might  one  day  afpire 
'to  abfolute.  'mdependence,    and   pofTibly   acteiiipt 
to  overthrow  the.  power   under  whofe  protedicn 
they    had,  been    ralfed.     Thoie    men  v^ho  were  fo 
humane,,  fo  perftdlly  lijp/itcd  amongfl:  themfelves, 
and  fo.afTiduGUs  in  their  labours,  were  alfo  the  bt:-!! 
JoldlcTsin,^  ^m^ricd..     They  Vv-ere  well  difciplined, 
and   obeyed,  from  a  principle  of  religion.     Thty 
foucrhtwith  the  fame  zeal  that  broUg-ht  the  chrifli- 
an  m>artyrs  to  the  fcaffold,  and,  the  fame  enthufi- 
afm  that  overthrew  fo^  many  empir-es  by  the  arms 
of  the  followers  pf  Wodi.n  and  Mohammed.  They 
were  dill  in  that  full.yi<^0riwhich  arifes  fi'om   un- 
corrupted  manners   axi^:  laws>SAvhereas   the-  Spa- 
niards in  America,  enervated  %.y  that   indolence 
which  is  t;he  eonfeqne>ncq  of  vi6lory  and   cruelty, 
were  no  longer  wh^t ..th^yjhad  been  at  the  time  qf 
E  3  their 
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VIII.    were   entertained    were  not  entirely  imaginary  or 
without  foundation. 

In  thofe  governments  which  preceded  the  efla- 
biilbment  of  chridianity,  and  in  mod  of  them  that 
did  not  admit  it,  civil  and  religious  authority  have 
always  been  united,  as  derived  from  the  fame 
Iburce  and  tending  to  the  fame  end  ^  or  the  one 
has  been  fo  iubfervient  to  the  other,  that  the  peo- 
ple could  not  venture  to  feparate  them  in  idea,  and 
were  equally  kept  in  av;e  by  both.  The  wifefi:  law- 
givers have  always  been  convinced  that  religion,  as 
it  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  to  obedience, 
mull  fecure  them  in  the  continuance  of  it.  But 
in  Europe,  where  chriftianity  rofe  on  the  ruins  of 
a  barbarous  religion  and  a  great  empire  •,  a  rival- 
fliip  was  immediately  ict  up  between  thofe  two 
powers;  a  military  and  a  religious  rivalHiip  which 
were  both  at  the  fame  time  contendmg  for  domi- 
nion over  the  perfons  and  properties  of  men. 
"When  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  made 
incurfions  upon  the  territories  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  chriftians,  perfecuted  by  the  heathen 
emperors,  implored  the  afHilance  of  thefe  foreign 
enemies,  againft  the  government  that  oppreiTed 
them.  They  preached  to  thefe  conquerors  a  new 
fyfcem  of  religion,  which  enjoined  to  them  as  a 
duty^to  extirpate  the  eftabliihed  one  ;  and  chey  dc^ 
manded  the  ruins  of  the  temples  to  ferve  as  ma- 
terials for  the  building  of  churches.  The  favages 
ft-eely  difpofcd  of  what  was   not  their  property  i 

they 
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they  facrificed  to   chridianiry   all  its  enemies  and  s  o  o  K 
their  own  ;  they   feized   upon  the  perfons  of  men    viii. 
and  upon  iheir  lands,  and  diflributed  Ibme  of  them  *"  — '' — ' 
to  the  church.     They  demanded  tribute,  but  ex- 
empted the  clergy  from   it,  becaufe  they   counte- 
nanced their  ulurpations.  Noblemen  became  priefts, 
and  prieils  obtained  the  rank  of  nobility.     The 
great  conneded  the  privileges  of  their  birth  with 
-that  of  the  prieflhood  which  they  embraced.    The 
bilhops  imprinted  the  feal  of  religion  on  the  lands 
they  poiTeiTed.     From  this   mixture  and  confuficn 
cf  birth  with  high  (lations,  of  titles  with  edates, 
and    of  perfons    with   things^  fprang  up  a  power, 
monilrous  from  its  origin,  and  which  in  procefs  of 
time    became   enormous ,  a    power,  which,  from 
the  Hrft  endeavoured   to  eftabliili  itfelf  as  diilind 
from  the  only  true    and  legal  authority,  which  is, 
that  of  government  J  a  power,  which  afterwards 
attempted   even  to  raife  itfelf  above  government, 
but  having   been   unfuccefsuil  in  the  attempt,  has 
fmce  fubm/itted  to  feparate  itfelf  from  ir,  and  to 
exert  its   authori!;y  in  fecret  over  thofe  who  were 
willing  to  acknov/ledge  it.     Thefe  two  powers  are 
fo  different  and  inconfiilcnt  with  each  other,  that 
they  conuantly  dillurb   the  harm.ony  of  Hates  and 
empires. 

1'he  Jefuits  of  Paraguay,  who  were  wp].\  ac- 
quainted with  this  fource  of  divifion,  have  been 
warned  by  the  mifchief  their  fociety  has  fomeiimes 
done  in  Europe,  and  have  exerted  the.mfelves  to 
promote  the  real  happinefs  of  America.  They 
E  4  have  ■ 
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vill»    thing  fubordinate  to  religion  •,  which   gave    them 

*  ^^^  the  entire  difpofal  of  the  thoughts,  affedions  and 
faculties  of  their  converts.  The  queftion  is,  whe- 
ther they  did  it  for  rheir  o\Vn  advantage,  or  for 
that  of  their  fubjeds. 

Tke  readinefs  v/hich  thefe  miUionaries,  on  theip 
being  baniilied  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  unexpect- 
edly fliewed  to  evacuate  an  empire  which  they 
could  fo  eafily  have  defended,  has  jurtified  them, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  great  part  of  the  public,  from 
the  imputation  of  ambition  which  their  enemies 
have  laid  to  their  charge,  and  fpread  throughout 
all  Europe.  But  philofophy,  which  is  fuperior  to 
vulgar  prejudices,  will  fufpend  its  judgment  of 
thefe  legiflators,  till  the  condud  of  the  inhabitants, 
of  Paraguay  affords  a  proof  either  in  their  favour 
or  againft  them.  If  thofe  nations  fubmit  to  Spain, 
which  has  neither  the  right  to  oppofe  them,  nor 
forces  to  enable  her  to  do  it,  it  will  be  faid  that 
the  Jefuits  liad  taken  more  pains  to  teach  men 
obedience,  than  to  gis^e  them  juft  ideas  of  natural 
equity,  vvhich  thofe  favages  were  already  acquaint- 
ed within  fonie  degree -J  and  that  in  availing  them- 
felves  of  their  ignorance  to  bend  them  to  fubmiffi- 
OD,  though  they  may  have  made  them  more  happy 
than*  they  were  before,  yet  they  have  referved  to 
themfelves  the  power  of  rendering  them  one  day 
cr  another  the  inftrumenis  of  th.eir  own  arbitrary 
v^ill.  But  if  thefe  people,  armed  and  difciplined 
as  they  arcj  fliould  repulfe  the  baibarous  opprefforsc 

'of 
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of  their  country  ;  if  they  fhould  avenge  thofe  im-  book 
menfc  regions  of  all  the  blood  that  Spain  has  fhed  ;  viii. 
philofophers  will  then  fay  the  Jefuits  have  laboured  '  ^  ^" 
for  the  h:3ppinefs  of  mankind  v;iLh  the  dilintereft- 
ed  fpirit  of  virtue  ;  that  they  have  ruled  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Paraguay  only  to  inilrudl  them  ;  that 
while  they  gave  them  a  religion,  they  left  them 
the  fundamental  notions  of  juRice,  which  arc  the 
firft  precepts  of  true  religion  ;  and  that  they  have 
chiefly  impreiied  on  their  minds  that  principle 
which  is  the  bafis  of  every  lawful  and  permanent 
fociety  -,  that  it  is  a  crime  for  men  colle6led  to- 
gether, to  con  lent  to  a  form  of  government, 
which,  by  abridging  them  of  the  liberty  of  dif- 
pofing  of  their  own  fate,  may  one  day  m.ake  it 
their  duty  to  comm^it  crimes.  Thus  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Spanifh  America  depends  upon  the  opinions 
eftabliihed  in  Parac^uav. 

Independent   of  this  danger,   which   may  be  invafions 
eonfidered  as  a  domeftic  concern,  Spaniih  Ame-  sp.^iai 
rica  always  (lands  expofed  to  forei;:in  invafions,  ef-  ^'^'^i;icais 
pecially  from  t'le  South  Sea.     It  was  lon^'  thoup-ht  Methods 

\       r  I         rj  rj      •  i'-i-.l"^       of  prevent- 

to  be  lecurc  on  that  nde,  conhdcring  tne  OiiAance,  ing  them. 
the  hazards  of  navigation,  and  how  little  thofe 
feas  were  knovv^n.  The  Dutch,  Vv^hodid  not  think 
this  coad  of  America  fo  inacceflible,  fent  a  fmall 
fquadron  thither  in  164:5,  which  eafily  took  Bal- 
divia,  the  chief  port  of  Chili,  and  the  key  to  thofe 
peaceful  feas.  They  already  pOiTefled  in  imagi- 
nation the  treafures  of  tliofe  rich  provinces,  till 
their  expe^lations  were  difappoinced  by  the  ap- 
pearance 
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VIII.  their  chief  increafed  their  anxiety,  and  the  troops 
that  were  lent  againfl:  them  from  Pern  threw  them 
into  total  defpair.  The  idea  of  the  diftance  they 
were  at  from  their  native  country,  deprived  them 
of  ail  their  courage,  and  the  fear  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  nation  whofe  hatred  they  had  fo 
oftea  experienced,  determined  them  to  re-imbark. 
If  their  perfeverance  had  been  greater,  they  would 
probably  have  preferved  their  conquefts  till  the 
arrival  of  the  fuccours  that  would  have  been  fent 
from  the  Zuyder-zee,  when  their  firfi  fuccefs  came 
to  be  known. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  thofe  Frenchmen,  who, 
in  1698  united  their  riches  and  efforts  in  forming 
a  fettlement  in  the  ilreights  of  Magellan,  and  on 
that  part  of  the  coafl:  of  Chili  which  had  been  neg- 
leded  by  the  Spaniards.  This  fcheme  was  ap- 
proved by  Lewis  XIV,  who  gave  it  the  fandion 
of  public  authority.  The  connexions  v/hich  were 
foon  after  accidentally  formed  between  this  prince 
and  the  conquerors  of  America,  prevented  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  proje6l,  which  was  more  eztcnCivQ 
than  it  appeared  to  be. 

The  Englilli  had  not  waited  for  the  example 
fet  them  by  Holland  and  France,  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  South  Sea.  They  v/ere  invited  by 
the  mines  as  early  as  the  year  1624,  but  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  prince  who  then  reigned,  proved  the 
ruin  of  a  confiderable  affociation  formed  for  this 
great  purpolc.  Charles  11.  refumcd  this  impor- 
tant 
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tant  proicd,  and  icnt  Sir  John  Narborough  to  re-B  o  ©  K 
connoitie  thole  latitudes  that  were  fo  little  known,  viii. 
and  to  enJeavour  to  open  Ibme  communication  *""""«  ' 
with  the  n<i.Jon-s  of  Chili.  That  monarch  was  fo 
impatient  to  know  the  faccefs  of  the  expedition, 
that  when  he  was  informed  of  the  return  of  his 
admiral  to  the  downs,  he  got  inio  his  barge,  and 
went  to  meet  him  at  Gravefend.  Though  this 
fil-fl  attempt  had  been  of  no  advantage,  the  mi- 
niftry  were  not  difcouraged.  They  formed  the 
South  Sea  conjpany  in  17 10,  v/ho  found  it  more 
convenient,  or  perhaps  more  humane,  to  fecure 
to  thcmfelves  by  trade  the  riches  of  the  countries 
granted  to  them,  than  to  make  conqueiis.  They 
were  acquiring  riches  with  little  diHicuky,  when 
la  fatal  war  changed  the  nature  of  things.  A  fqua- 
dron,  under  the  command  of  Anion,  was  fent  in- 
flead  <y[  the  Iliips  of  thole  rapacious  merchants  who 
frequented  thefe  leas.  It  is  probable  he  would 
have  executed  the  whole  of  his  commillion,  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  the  misfortunes  that  bc- 
fei  his  Iquadron,  which,  from  ill-concerted  mea- 
fures  at  firft,  was  under  a  neceffity  of  doubling 
Cape  Horn  at  an  improper  and  dangerous  feaibn. 
Since  the  year  1764,  England  is  peaceably  en- 
deavouring to  fornt  a  ftrtcitrnent  in  the  South  Seas. 
The  Engiifh  admirals  have  already  difcovered  fe-^ 
veral  populous  ifiands.  Time  will  fhew  what  ufe 
they  m.ay  be  of,  and  how  far  they  may  be  fervice- 


sbie  in  haRcning  fome  revolution, 
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VIII.  vances.  But  if  the  generous  and  lawful  defire  of 
deliver] n,o;  half  the  continent  of  America  from  the 
Spanifli  yoke,  and  an  emulation  to  fhare  its  riches 
by  trade  and  indufiry ;  if  fuch  exalted  views 
fliould  be  joined  to  thofe  motives  of  interefl  which 
occafion  conteils  and  kindle  war  among  nations,  it 
would  be  no  dinicult  matter,  by  purfuing  the  plan 
laid  down  by  Anfon,  to  depiiv^e  Spain  H  once  of 
all  her  American  poiTelTions  beyond  the  fouthern 
tropic.  Twelve  men  of  war,  fent  from  Europe 
with  three  or  four  thoufand  troops,  might  fecurely 
make  this  attempt.  They  would  immediately 
procure  refreiliments  at  the  Brazils,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
at  St.  Catherine's,  and  at  all  the  Portuguefe  fettle- 
ments,  which  are  nearly  interefted  in  humbling 
the  Spaniards.  If  thele  &ips  fhould  afterwards 
Hand  in  need,  of  feme  repairs,  they  might  be  done 
with  fakty  upon  the  defert  and  uninhabitable  coaft 
of  Patagonia,  at  Port  Defire  or  at  St.  Julian. 
They  vvould  double  Cape  Horn  in  December  and 
January,  feafbns  of  the  year  when  thofe  feas  are 
as  little  expoied  to  dorms  as  any  others.  If  they 
fliouid  chance  to  feparate,  they  would  meet  again 
at  the  defert  ifland  of  Socoro,  and  then  attack 
Bald i via  v^^ith  their  united  force. 

This  place  is  kfs  formidable  than  it  appears. 
The  forcilTcations  indeed  are  confzderable,  but  they 
^re  out  of  repair.  There  are  a  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  but  few  have  carriages  fit  for  uii:^..  They 
gre  never  provided  with  (tores  or  ammunition  to 

Hand 
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ftand  a  fiege.  If  an  att(^n:iye  adminiftration,  a  B  O  o  K 
thing  unknown  in  that  country,  fhould  remedy  viii. 
thefe  diforders,  it  would  dill  make  but  little  rcfifl- 
ance.  A  g^arrifon  confiflinor  of  oHicers  and  foldicrs 
rendered  infamous  by  their  crimes,  and  by  theba- 
nifhment  to  which  they  are  condemned,  v/ouid  al- 
ways be  deficient  in  that  fpirit  of  honour,  experi- 
ence and  abilities  necefTary  to  make  a  vigorous  de^ 
fence.  The  conquerors  would  find  a  fafc  harbour, 
excellent  timber,  hemp,  corn,  and  all  the  conve- 
niences they  could  wifh  after  a  long  paiTage.  The 
troops,  who  Vi'ould  foon  recover  in  lb  healthy  and 
plentiful  a  country,  would  attack  the  red  of  Chili 
with  great  advantaore. 

This  kingdom,  which  was  formerly  defended 
by  two  thoufand  men,  has  now  only  five  hundred 
troops,  half  of  which  are  cavalry,  and  the  other 
half  infantry.  All  the  Spaniards,  indeed,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  formed  into  companies,  are 
obliged  to  join  the  army  -,  but  what  reHilance  could 
thefe  enervated  and  inexperienced  citizens  make 
againft  well-difciplined  troops,  inured  to  all  the  fa- 
tigues of  war  ?  Yet  this  is  not  the  only  circumftance. 
The  Araucos  and  their  fi'iends  would  no  fooner 
hear  of  this  revolution,  but  they  would  take  the 
field  without  being  called  upon.  Th^ir  cruelty  is 
fo  well  known,  that  the  Spaniards  would  exert  all 
their  efforts  aj5;ainft  thefe  barbarians,,  and  would 
relinquifh  all  thoughts  of  oppofing  the  enrerprifes 
of  the  Europeans. 

The 
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VIIJ.    ance.     Callao,  the  only  fortified  place,  has  only  a 

*'""~v — '  garrifon  of  fix  hundred  men.  The  redudion  of 
this  port  would  open  the  way  to  Lima,  which  is 
no  more  than  two  leagues  off,  and  incapable  of 
making  any  defence.  The  fuccours  that  might 
be  fent  from  the  inland  parts,  where  there  are  no 
foldiers,  would  not  lave  the  places  and. the  ene- 
mies fquadron  would  intercept  any  that  might 
come  from  Panama  by  fea,  Panama  itlelf,  which 
is  furrounded  only  by  a  wall,  without  a  ditch  of 
any  outworks,  would  foon  be  obliged  to  furrender  : 
the  garrifon,  continually  weakened  by  detachments 
it  muft  fend  to  delend  Darien,  Chagre  and  Porto- 
Bello,  would  be  unable  to  repulfe  a  vigorous  at* 
tack. 

It  muft  be  confefifed,  indeed,  that  the  enemy^ 
though  mafter  of  the  fea-coafb,  would  not  on  that 
account  be  in  poiTefilon  of  all  Peru.  There  is 
certainly  a  very  efiTential  difference  between  the 
taking  of  two  inconfiderable  places  and  the  con- 
queft  of  fo  vaft  an  empire.  If  we  confider,  how- 
ever, the  bad  difpofitions  of  the  Indians,  the  dif* 
content  of  the  Creoles,  their  floth,  their  want  of 
experience,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  % 
a  great  revolution  may  not  be  fo  improbable  as  it 
appears  to  be  at  the  firil  view.  The  nation  that 
fliould  attack  the  Spaniards,  wouldhave  little  lefs 
advantage  over  them,  than  they  themfelves  had 
over  the  Americans  when  they  firft  difcovered 
them.     But  if  the  JefuitSj  aduated  by  that  fpiric 

of 
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of  ambition  they  are  accufcd  of,  and  that  refent-  book 
ment  which  relig;ion  itielf  cannot  have  craini^uifli-    viil, 
ed  in  their  hearts,  jfliould  join  with  the  enemies  of' 
their  perfecutors,  and  introduce  them  to  a  people 
who  miift  dill  retain  an  affection  for  them  ;  how 
eafily  might  they  not  engage  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Paraguay  to  revolt,  and  fiir  np  a  war  of  ail  Ame- 
rica againft  Spain  !   What  a  triunoph  for  that  fo- 
ciety,  for  thofe  men  who  are  faid  to  be  fo  artful, 
and  fo  zealous  in  all  their  ferret  intrigues,  if  th^y 
could  in  their  turn  expel  from  A^nerica  that  Ra- 
tion, which  has  driven  them   out  of  all  its  domi- 
nions ! 

But  admitting  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  conqueror 
fliould  be  confined  to  the  taking  of  Callao  and 
Panama,  Spain  would  even  then  be  deprived  of 
all  the  treafures  of  the  South  feas.  To  regain  this 
advantage,  the  Spaniards  would  be  obliged  to 
make  confiderable  armaments ;  which  mud  fail 
without  being  intercepted,  and  mud  go  round 
cape  Horn,  or  through  the  dreights  of  Magellan. 
They  mud  then,  without  having  a  harbour  v/here 
their  fhips  might  be  refitted  and  take  in  refrefh- 
ments,  engage  with  a  fquadron  that  had  been  fup- 
plied  with  every  necelTary  from  the  idhmus  of 
Panama:  and  if  they  d:iould  gain  the  victory,  they 
mud  afterwards  be  drong  enough  to  befiege  and 
make  themfelves  maders  of  two  places  that  would 
be  well  defended.  Thefe  are  diniculties  not  ea- 
fily furmounted. 

But, 
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BOOK  But,  v/ithout  executing  this  plan  in  its  full  ex- 
VIII.  tent,  the  navigation  of  the  South  feas  might  ftill 
be  intercepted  :  this  may  be  cfFedlcd  if  only  two 
flrong  men  of  war  can  get  thither  undifcovered. 
By  cruifing  to  the  north  and  fouth  of  Lima,  where 
all  the  trade  of  the  country  is  united  as  in  one 
common  center,  no  vefTel  can  arrive  or  come  out 
from  thence  without  being  obferved.  The  floips 
which,  on  account  of  the  winds  and  currents^ 
muft  always  keep  in  the  fame  line,  mud  necefla- 
rily  come  under  the  enemy's  fails.  When  mer- 
chants, v/arned  by  the  confiderablc  lofTes  they  have 
fuilained  in  trade,  abilain  from  fending  any  more 
Ihips,  there  is^  indeed,  an  end  of  captures  ;  but 
if  the  officers,  more  firmly  attached  to  their  coun- 
try than  to  their  own  private  intered,  fiiould  not- 
withftanding  this  dill  remain  in  their  ftation,  Spain 
will  equally  be  deprived  of  all  its  advantages. 

All  thefe  misfortunes,  which  may  not  be  far 
off,  confidering  the  boldnefs  of  navigators,  and 
the  late  difcoveries  made  by  the  Englifh  in  the 
South  Seas,  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  drong 
fquadron  condantly  dationed  there.  The  Spani- 
ards, who  are  in  need  of  fuch  a  fupport,  have  all 
the  materials  in  their  power  neceifary  to  procure 
it :  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  South  Tea,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  climate.  It  mud  be  granted  that 
the  crews;  compofed  in  a  great  meafure  of  lndian>s 
or  negroes,  will  never  be  equal  to  the  European 
failors;  but  if  they  are  carefully  exercifed,  ac- 
cudomed  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  feaj  to  fire, 

to 
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to  work  the  fhip,  and  well  trained  to  difcipllnc,  book 
they  will  be  able  to  encounter  men  who  are  fpent    viii. 
with  the  fatigues  of  a  long  navigation,  a  hot  cli-*      ^^""^ 
mate»  ficknefs  and  bad  provifions,  and  who  have 
no  place  where  they  can  procure  refrelhments,  in 
thofe  remote  latitudes.     We  may  even  venture  to 
affirm,  that   if  the  Spaniards  could  once  gain  the 
affedion   of  the  Indians,  and   reconcile  them  to 
their  dominion,  and  if  they  could  train  them  up 
to  navigation  with  fuch  a  naval  force  as  we  have 
been  mentioning  for  the  South  fea,  no  nation  on 
earth  would  dare  to  (hew  its  flag  in   thofe  lati- 
tudes. 

But  even  fuppofing  this  is  not  to  be  expc6led, 
it  would  ilill  be  neceflary  to  have  a  fquadron  al- 
ways in  readinefs,  and  keep  it  condandy  in  mo- 
tion, though  it  (hould  only  be  required  again  ft  the 
enemy  in  time  of  war.  This  fquadron  at  its  lei* 
fure  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  procurino- 
along  the  coafl  provifions  which  are  loft  for  want 
of  opportunities  and  means  of  exporting  themi. 
This  would  probably  awaken  the  colonifts  out  of 
that  lethargy  into  which  they  have  been  funk  for 
thefe  two  centuries.  As  foon  as  they  were  afTured 
that  they  could  convey  their  produce  to  Panama 
without  any  charges,  and  from  thence  down  the 
Chagre  at  a  moderate  cxpence,  to  be  ftiipped  off 
for  Europe  ;  they  would  chearfully  ^follow  thofe 
labours  of  which  they  would  be  certain  to  reap 
the  benefit.  Their  fpirit  of  emulation  might  in  ^ 
time  incrcafe  fo  much  as  to  induce  the  miniitry  to 

Vol,  hi,  F  have 
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VIII.    would  compleat  the  communication  between  the 

^^"^    ^ — '  two  oceans,  that  is  already  To  far  advanced  by  a 
navigable  river.     The  government  would  confc- 
quently  fhare  with  the  people  the  advantages  that 
would  arife  from  the  execution  of  this  fcheme  ;  un,- 
kfs  the  Spaniards  think  it  their  intereft  to  keep  the 
ifthmus  of  Panama  fhut  up,  as  the  Caliphs  of  old, 
who  would   not  open  th^  ifiihmus  of  Suez.     The 
general  welfare  of  nations  and  the  intereft  of  com- 
merce, ftrongly  urge  the  neceffity  of  making  thefc 
two  openings,  to  facilitate  a  fpeedy  intercourfe  bc- 
^   tween  the  feveral  nations.    The  arbitrary  power  of 
eaftern  princes,  and   the   indolence  of  the  Spa- 
niards, oppofe  the  freedom   of  trade,  and  reject 
that  fpirit  of  fecial  equality,  with  which  they  are 
iinacquainted.     They  chufe  rather  to  reduce  the 
people  of  one  part  of  the  globe  that  abounds  in 
niches,  to  famine,  and  let  thofe  of  the  other  perifb 
m  want  and  flavery,  than  to  fhare    the  earth  anci 
its  treafures  with   all    its  inhabitants.     But  per- 
haps, the  court  of  Madrid  apprehends  that  if  thiia 
communication  were  opened,  Peru  and  Chili  mighc 
be  invaded  by  the  northern  fea ;  this  is  a  ppint  thac 
mud  now  be  enquired  into. 

The  Spanirti  poficffionson  the  northern  fta,  ex- 
tend from  the  gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  Ocopnokow 
In  that  immenfe  tracl  of  country  there  are  an^ 
infinite  number  of  places  where  it  is  impoffible  to^ 
l^nd,  and  many  more  where  landing  would  anfwer 
HO  purpofe.  All  the  pods  that  have  hitherto  beca 
»  conMered 
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conlidered  as  important,  fuch  as  Vera  Cruz,  Cha-  book 
gre,  Porto-Bello,  and   Carthegena,    are  fortified,    vin. 
and  fome  of  them  with  ftrength.    * 

Experience  however  has  fhewn  that  none  of 
thefe  places  were  impregnable  :  and  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  feveral  nations  capable  of 
making  themfclves  mafters  of  any  particular  one 
tliat  may  appear  mod  advantageous  to  them. 
There  may  alfo  perhaps  be  found  a  power  rich 
enough,  and  furnilhed  with  a  fufficient  number  of 
men  and  Ihips  to  fcizeupon  them  all  lliccefliveiy. ; 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  much  greater 
diiRcuky,  capable  of  preferving  them.  The  con- 
fcquence  of  fuch  a  (lep  would  be,  that  the  nature 
of  the  air  in  thofe  fertile  countries,  which  are  moft 
of  them  fituated  between  the  tropics,  would  dc- 
ftroy  a  vaft  number  of  the  conquerors  themfelves. 
The  climate  which  is  always  dangerous  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans, fatal  even  for  fix  months  in  the  year,  and 
peftilential  to  all  foreigners  accultomed  to  tem- 
perate weather,  to  an  eafy  life,  and  to  plenty, 
would  prove  their  deftru<5t:ion.  It  appears  from 
the  moft  moderate  computations,  that  three  tenths 
of  the  French  who  go  over  to  the  American  illands, 
and  four  tenths  of  the  Englifli,  are  vi(t;^ims  to  the 
climate  ;  whereas  the  Spaniards  lofc  but  one  tenth 
on  the  continent,  which  is  much  more  unv/hole» 
fome. 

Though  fome  expedient  (hould  be  found  out  to 
lefTen  the  malignity  of  the  climate,  yet  the  con- 
queror would  unavoidably  be  confined  within  the 

F  2  fortsr 
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BOOK  forts  he  had  taken,  and  mud  never  expedl  to  (hztt 
VIII.  the  produce  of  the  mines,  that  are  at  an  immenfe 
diftanee  fron^/the  fea.  Is  it  poffible  to  conceive  In 
what  manner  men,  even  of  the  greatell  refolution, 
and  moil  fertile  in  expedients,  v/ould  penetrate 
into  an  uncultivated  country  without  any  pOiTibiUty 
of  procuring  fu'bfiftence  ?  Can  we  Imagine  that 
with  infantry  alone  they  would  be  able  to  adt 
againil  a  nnmerous  and  impetuous  cavalry ;  or  to 
advance  through  tremendous  precipices,  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  never  was  but  one  road,  and  that 
a  very  bad  one,  which  would  certainly  be  broken^ 
np  ;  or  to  force  their  way  through  defiles,  which 
five  hundred  men  of  little  or  no  courage  might 
defend  againi  an  arm,y  of  twenty  thoufand. 

StJpposiNGy.  however,,  that  all  thsfe  miraculous 
effeds  could  take  place,  is  it  probable,  that  the 
Spaniards  of  America^  will  fubmit  to  any  foreign' 
yoke  whatever  ?  Zealoiifly  devoted  as  they  are 
from  inclination,  lazinefs,,  ignorance,  cuftom,  and- 
pride,  to  their  own  civil  and  religious  government, 
they  will  never  aceuftom  thcmfelves  to  any  fydem 
of  foreign  laws.,  l^heir  prejudices  will  excite  them 
to  take  up  arms,,  and  enable  them  to  repel  their 
conqueror,  as  the  Portuguefe^  thrown  into  a  re* 
mote  corner  of  the  earth,  formerly  drove  the 
Dutch  out  of  Brazil,  when  they  had  aimoft  entire- 
ly fubdued  it. 

The  only  way,  therefore,  remaining  to  fecure 
the  conqueft  of  this  country,  would  be  to  deftrof 
a^llthe  Europeans  who  are  fettled  there:,  for  lucli. 
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IS  the  unhappy  fate  of  conquerors,  that  after  they  E  o  o  K 
have  made  themfelves  mafters  of  a  country,  they  viii. 
mull  deftfoy  its  inhabitants.  But  beiides  that  ic '  "^  ' 
would  be  odious  and  unjufl  to  imagine  that  any 
civilized  nation  could  be  guiky  af  that  extreme 
degree  of  cruelty,  which  has  rendered  the  Spa- 
niards the  objeft  of  general  dctefi-atioji  to  all  fuc- 
oeeding  ages ;  an  expedient  of  this  kind  would 
further  be  as  abfurd  in  a  political  viev/,  as  it  is  hor- 
rid in  a  moral  one.  Every  nation  v/ould  be  forced, 
in  order  to  derive  any  advantages  fkOm  its  new 
pofTcfilons,  to  facriiic€  its  own  population,  a<5livity, 
and  induftry,  and  confequently  its  whole  power. 
It  is  generally  known  even  to  the  moil  enlight- 
ened nations,  that  from  the  earlied  ages,  every 
ftate  that  has  made  the  v/orking  of  mines  an  ob- 
je(ft  of  its  attention,  has  miferably  perifhed,  or 
languifned  in  poverty  and  flavcry. 

Some  m.ariiime  power  might  however  be  lb  in- 
fatuated by  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  as  to  endeavour 
to  engrols  to  itfclfthofe  advantages  it  now  fhares 
with  its  rivals.  The  prejudices  of  fuch  a  people 
might  induce  them  to  think  that  the  produce  of 
the  mines  might  be  increafed  to  double  the  prefcrnt 
value,  and  agriculture  improved  infinitely  bey(^nd 
what  it  is  at  this  time:  they  might  imagine  that 
artificers  v^ould  quit  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
unemployed,  in  order  to  incorporate  with  the  na- 
tion that  would  fupply  America  with  food  and 
clothing  ;  that  thofe  fhips  which  carried  the  fruits 
of  their  induftry  to  the  utmoft  parts  of  the  earth, 
F  3  would 
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BOOK  would  now  decay  in  the  harbours,  where  the  want 
VIII.  of  labour  would  put  an  end  to  navigation  j  that 
^  '  every  branch  of  trade  would  necefTarily  fall  en- 
tirely to  the  fhare  of  that  power  that  would  be  the 
fole  dirpcnfer  of  riches  ;  and  that  the  whole  world 
would  in  fome  degree  be  fubjefl  to  a  nation  that 
had  invaded  all  its  treafures. 

This  flattering  delufion  would  certainly  occafion 
the  deftruftion  of  any  nation  that  fhould  adl  m 
conformity  to  it;  but  it  would  involve  Spain  in 
long  and  ruinous  wars,  which  it  is  both  her  in* 
tereft  and  eafy  for  her  to  prevent.  The  fitting  out 
of  a  fquadron  would  be  the  only  neceflary  ftep  for 
this  purpofe,  and  this  might  be  done  in  the  ifland 
of  Cuba.  The  fituation  of  her  docks  at  the  Ha- 
'  vannah  is  attended  with  this  confiderable  advan- 

tage, that  the  coafts  which  are  moft  frequented  by 
her  Ihips,  are  moftly  fituated  under  the  torrid  zone. 
The  woods  of  Europe  being  too  foft  to  reM  the 
exceffive  heat  of  that  climate,  confequently  dry 
up  5  while  thofe  of  the  country,  grown  up  and 
hardened  in  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  require 
little  care  to  preferve  them  for  fcveral  ages. 

But,  to  confine  the  ufe  of  this  navy  to  the^  de- 
fence of  the  Spanilh  coaft,  would  be  detrimental 
in  itftlf,  and  productive  of  feveral  other  evils.  It 
might  be  ufefully  employed  in  reviving  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  national  colonies,  which  was. 
formerly  interrupted  by  the  privateers,  and  has 
been  inconfiderable  ever  fince.  It  fhould  prevent 
illicit  trade,  and   the    difputes  ic    occafions.     It 

Qiould 
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ihduld  fecurc  tlie  navigation,  which  is  more  pre-  book 
carious  than  tvcr,  fmee  the  Engliih  were  put  in    viii. 
poflelTion  of  Florida  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

Some   men  of  reftkfs  difpofitions,  who   often 
apprehend  danger  where  it  is  nor,  and  do  not  even 
fufpeci:  it  where  it  is  evident  to  aH,  have  fuggeftcd 
that  the  navigation  of  Spain  might  be  intercepted 
at  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of  Bahama.     The 
harbour  of  St.  Auguftine  is  only  fit  for  fhips  of  a 
moderate  fize,  and  befides,  there  are  fo  many  ra- 
f)id  currents  in  thcfe  latitudes,  fo  many  reefs  and 
(hoals,  and  fuch  frequent  ilorms,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  for  the  mod  expert  failors  to  cruife  there. 
It  would   be   a   greater  misfortune  to  Spain,    if 
Great  Britain  Ihould  find  a  harbour  fit  to  admit  a 
fleet  on  the  coafts  of  Florida  in  the  gulph  of  Mex- 
ico, which  at  prefentare  fo  little  known.     This 
may  poflibly  never  happen  •,  but  as'  the  court  of 
Madrid  cannot  determine  this  with  certainty,  ihc 
ought  to  endeavour  to  guard  againft  fuch  an  event 
by  being  provided  with  a  good  fquadron. 

This  would  acfwer  another  purpofe  which  is 
equally  important.  The  Englifh  colonies  in  Morrh 
America  are  continually  increaOng  to  a  degree  that 
excites  univerfal  aftonifiiment.  They  may  conti- 
nue under  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country,  or 
perhaps  they  may  (hake  off  the  yoke.  Whatever 
may  be  the  event,  their  wants  Vv'ill  augment  with 
their  population.  This  is  already  become  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  the  old  markets  are  not  fufficient 
for  the  exportation  of  their  commodities ,  nor  the 
F  4  ufual 
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VIII.    deficiency  muft  have  been  the  original  caufe  of  that 

•^  ^  'great  commotion,  that  has  lately  broke  out  in  fb 
violent  a  manner.  Great  Britain  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear to  have  traced  the  true  caufe  of  thefe  dif- 
turbances,  that  have  occafioned  fuch  alarms  •,  but 
fhe  will  in  time  difcover  it.  The  Englifh  m\\  be 
fenfible  that  the  only  expedient  to  reftore  tran- 
quillity to  their  pofTefTions  abroad,  is  to  render 
i  their  trade  more  extenfive.  NecefTity,  as  well  as 
ambition,  will  make  them  conquerors  in  America^ 
and  it  is  moft  probable  the  ftorm  will  firft  break 
over  Mexico.  Nothing  but  the  naval  force  of 
Spain  can  prevent  or  avert  the  impending  revo- 
lution. 

The  rendezvous  for  thefe  forces  would  be  very 
ill  chofen  at  the  Havannah,  San  Domingo,  Vera- 
Gruz,  Porto-Bello,  or  Carthegena,  all  unhealthy 
places,  and  laying  to  leeward  ;  but  it  ihould  be  at 
Bayahonda,  between  St.  Martha  and  Maracaybd. 
That  fituation,  though  but  little  known,  unites 
every  advantage  that  can  be  defired  ;  an  excellent 
harbour  eafy  of  accefs,  and  capable  with  little 
difficulty  of  being  made  impregnable ;  great  plenty 
of  timber ;  a  very  wholefome  air  ^  and  a  foil  equally 
fit  for  agriculture  and  breeding  of  cattle.  The 
favages  who  inhabit  this  country,  and  who  filli  for 
pearls  at  Cape  Vela,  would  either  remove,  or  con- 
tinue their  ufual  employments,  if  they  v»/cre  treat- 
ed with  humanity.     From  this  fhclter  the  Spanifli 

Ibips; 
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Ihips  would  keep  their  enemy's  fettlements  in  awe,  book 
and  prote6t  their  own.  viii. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  when  once  the  fliips 
had  failed  in  thofe  Teas  that  are  to  the  leeward, 
they  would  find  fome  difficulty  in  returning.  The 
winds  blowing  regularly  from  the  feveral  points  be- 
tween fouth-eaft  and  north-eaft,  and  the  currents 
always  fetting  to  weftward,  mufl:  certainly  make 
their  paflage  very  tedious.  But  this  inconvenience 
ought  not  to  make  fuch  a  projedl  be  given  up,  the 
neceflity  of  which  every  thing  tends  to  demon- 
ftratc.  A  further  advantage  would  be  obtained  by 
it,  if  this  naval  force  could  occafionally  proceed 
to  the  South  Seas  ;  but  fo  ufeful  a  fcheme  is  from 
the  nature  of  things  rendered  impradicable.  Be- 
fore the  fquadron  could  fail  towards  the  line,  it 
would  be  obliged  to  proceed  as  high  as  the  latitude 
of  the  ftraights  of  Gibraltar,  a  circumflance  that 
would  expofc  it  to  the  fame  incpnveniencies  as  fail- 
ing from  Europe.  All  that  could  be  done,  would 
be  to  fend  over  able  failors  by  land,  in  order  to 
man  the  fhips  that  fhould  be  (tationed  for  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  coafts  of  Peru. 

The  plan  of  defence  we  have  here  laid  down 
as  proper  for  Spain  to  purfue,  is  liable  to  great 
difficulties.  That  monarchy  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  raife  the  ntcefTary  fupplies  for  forming  a 
navy,  though  (he  may  be  convinced  of  its  necef- 
fny  ;  or,  perhaps,  may  not  be  able  to  fettle  the 
funds  requifite  for  its  fupport.  She  may  not,  pofl 
fibly,  repofe  fo  much  ccniidcnce  in  her  agents  in 

the 
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i  o  6  K  the  new  world,  as  to  intruft  them  with  fo  impor* 
VH  I.    tant  a  concern.     Thcfe  objcdions,  which  we  could 

*'"*"'^'  'noc  pafs  over,  appear,  indeed,  to  be  unahfwerable, 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  weaknefs,  floth,  ignorance, 
and  dejedion  of  that  power,  which  was  once  fo 
formidable.  But  a  prudent,  vigorous,  arid  fpecdy 
reformation,  alTiffied  by  the  care  and  authority  of 
government,  which  would  excite  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  fuch  a  plan,  induce  thenn  to  make 
attempts,  and  animate  them  to  exert  their  efforts, 
would  foon  remove  a  variety  of  objedions,  which 
a  fpirit  of  timidity  magnifies,  increafes,  and  tends 
to  perpetuate. 

Abuses  of  a  long  continuance,  and  perfons 
who  are  materially  interefted  in  fupporting  them, 
will  prove  impediments  to  every  plan  of  public 
advantage  for  the  colonies.  But  thefe  will  foon 
be  obviated,  if  they  are  firft  vigoroufly  attacked 
in  the  mother  country. 

caiifes  of      ^^^  ^^^  political  writers  who  have  attempted 

the  decay  to  trace  the  caufes  of  thofe  evils  under  which  Spain 
has  fo  long  been  opprefled,  have  conftantly  urged,' 
that  the  Spaniards  finding  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  treafures  of  America,  had  voluntarily  neglcd- 
cd  their  manufadures  and  agriculture.  Such  an 
idea  can  never  have  been  entertained  by  any  peo- 
ple. Nations  arc  not  generally  guided  by  reafon  j 
they  are  direded  or  hurried  on  by  the  train  of 
events,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers. 
The  riches  of  America,  far  from  occafioning  the 
decay  of  arts  and  fciences,  have  from  the  begin- 
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ing  contributed  to  their  encouragement,  and  muft  book 
neceiTarily  have  produced  this  efFed.  vill. 

Ferdinand,  by  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  ^■"■'■>' 
of  Granada,  had  acquired  all  the  manufaftures  of 
Spain,    which  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  •,  but  they  had  confiderably  injured  the  falc 
of  their  goods  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Jevi'S.    The 
difcovery  of  America  foon  excited  a  fpirit  of  in- 
duflry  and    commerce,    which   increafed   greatly 
under  Charles  V,  and  even  under  Philip  II.     In 
the  lad  years  of  his  reign,  the  city  of  Seville  alone 
contained  fixty  thoufand  looms  for  weaving  filks. 
The  woollens  of  Segovia  were  efteemed  the  bed  in 
Europe.     The  Levant  and  Italy  preferred  thofe 
of  Catalonia  to  any  other.     The  armament  againll 
England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  invincible 
Armada,  and  confiding  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
large  men  of  war,  is  a  proof  that  Spain  had  ac 
that  time  a  powerful  navy,  and  confequently  a 
very  extenfive  trade  by  fea.     In  the  courfe  of  a 
century,  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  very  con- 
fiderable  and  expcnfive  undertakings.     The  wars 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  League  alone 
were  attended  wiih  an  expence  of  thrive  thoufand 
millions  of  livres.*    By  thefe  different  m^^ns,  they 
fent  infinitely   more  of  their  fpecie  into  foreign 
countries  than  they  have  fince  done  by  trade. 

If  the  Spaniards  at  that  time  had  been  under  a 
neceflity  of  buying  the  commodiiies  they  fent  to 
their  colonies,  Europe  would  even  from  that  pe- 
riod 
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BOOK  riod  have  enjoyed  the  treafures  of  America,  as  flic 
V 1 1 1 .  does  at  prcfcnt.  Spain  would  then  never  have  been 
able  10  have  had  fuch  a  prodigious  navy,  and  fuch 
a  number  of  land  forces,  nor  to  have  kept  in  her 
pay  fo  many  foreign  troops  ^  flie  could  not  have 
t^xcited  divifions  among  the  neighbouring  dates, 
and  fubverted  every  thing  by  her  intrigues  j  nei- 
ther could  (lie  have  been  the  principal  fpring  of 
all  political  events,  nor  almoft  the  moil  confider' 
able  power  into  the  v/orld. 

The  vifible  decay  of  Spain  may  be  dated  from 
the  total  expulfion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  in 
i6ii.  This  decreafe  of  her  power  was  fo  rapid, 
that  fome  Spanifli  writers  propofed  fchemes  for  the 
political  reftoration  of  their  empire,  as  early  as  the 
year  1619.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  a  vacancy 
the  lofs  of  a  million  of  laborious  men  muft  make 
in  their  country,  at  a  time  when  the  nobility,  who 
Hill  retained  ail  the  prejudices  and  barbarous  pri- 
vileges of  the  Vifigoths  from  whom  they  boafted 
their  defcent,  threw  all  the  labour  upon  that  clafs 
of  men  they  defpifed,  though  in  fad  ther  moil 
ufeful.  The  military,  that  deflruftive  profefuon, 
was  the  only  one  that  was  entitled  to  any  diilindi* 
on  ;  and  the  arts,  by  which  things  are  brought  in- 
to exigence,  preferved,  and  kept  in  order,  ftamped 
a,  mark  of  diflionour  upon  thofe  who  profefTed 
them.  If  aorriculture  v;ere  in  the  lead  attended- 
to,  it  was  becaufe  there  v/ere  Oaves.  If  there  were 
any  trade,  it  was  becaufe  tlicre  were  Jews.  Laflly, 
if  Spain  had  any  manufactures,  it  was  owing  to 
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the  Moors,  who  led  a  laborious  life,  and  were  gc-  b  o  o  li 
nerally  held  in  contempt.     Government  did  not    viii. 

confider,  that  in  order  to  retain  the  trcafures  of  ^ v — ' 

America  in  the  mother  country,  nothing  more  was 
neceflary  than  to  encourage  that  induflry  which 
brought  them  there.  The  only  adive  pai  t  of  the 
nation,  the  only  fct  of  men  that  could  promote 
this  great  end,  were  infamoufly  banifned.  In  vaia 
did  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  o'fer  the  governmenc 
twenty  millions,  and  they  would  even  have  tripled 
that  fum,  to  obtain  a  permiinon  to  continue  in  the 
country  where  they  were  born  ;  the  fame  fuperfti- 
tion  that  had  devoted  them  to  deftrudlion  pre- 
vented the  policy  of  the  ilate  from  attending  to 
their  complaints.  There  was  not  any  nation  m 
Europe  at  that  time  fufficiently  enlightened  to  offer 
thern  an  afylum,  and  they  Vi^ere  forced  to  difperfe 
themfelves  in  Africa  and  Ada. 

While  thefe  unhappy  men  were  driven  by 
defpair  to  take  refuge  upon  thofe  barbarous  coafts, 
Spain  triumphed  in  her  blind  fanaticifm  ^  and  ima- 
gined herfelf  Rill  the  richefl:  kingdom  in  the 
world,  without  even  entertaining  a  fufpicion  that 
the  fhips  which  crowded  her  harbours,  were  con- 
tinually exhauding  her  fubltance.  When  the  Spa- 
niards became  fenfible  of  the  diminution  of  their 
fpecie,  they  imputed  it  to  the  lofs  of  fome  India 
fhips  that  had  been  caft  away  in  their  pafiage 
home,  to  the  taking  of  the  galleons  by  the  Dutch, 
and  to  the  badnefs  of  their  fales.  They  thought 
that  to  fupply  thefe  deficiencies,  it  was  only  ne- 
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S  o  o  K  cefTary  to  impofe  heavier  duties  on  manufadurcs 
VIII.  and  artificers.  But  this  burden,  which  coijld  not 
»  '  have  been  fupported  by  the  workmen  even  whcij 
their  number  was  confiderable,  grew  intolerable 
"when  only  few  of  them  femained.  They  fled  into 
Flanders  and  Italy,  or  continued  in  the  country 
find  quitted  their  profefTion.  The  filks  of  Va- 
lencia, and  the  fine  wool  of  Andalufia  and  Caftile, 
were  no  longer  manufa(5lured  by  the  Spaniards* 

The  trcafury  having  no  more  manufadures  to 
opprefs,  now  opprcflcd  the  farmers.  The  taxes 
levied  upon  agriculture,  were  as  ill  judged  as  they 
were  various  and  cxccflive.  Befides  general  du- 
ties, there  were  what  the  financiers  call  extraor- 
dinary duties,  whkh  is  a  mode  of  levying  money 
upon  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens  ;  a  kind  of  tax 
unprofitable  to  the  ftate,  and  ruinous  to  ihofe  whp 
are  taxed,  and  which  tends  only  to  enrich  the  pcr- 
fon  who  has  contrived  it.  Thefe  refources  proved 
inadequate  to  the  urgent  neceflities  of  government, 
and  the  financiers  were  called  upon  to  advance  con- 
fiderable fums.  At  this  period,  they  became  maf- 
tcrs  of  the  ftate,  and  were  empowered  to  farm  out 
the  feveral  parts  of  their  leafc.  This  introduced  a 
multitude  of  agents,  and  with  them  numberl<;fs 
reftraints  and  opprefijons.  The  laws  which  thefe 
rapacious  men  were  allowed  to  ena6l,  were  only  fo 
many  fnares  to  feduce  the  honed  and  credulous. 
In  proccfs  of  time,  they  ufurped  the  Ibvereign  au* 
Chority,  and  found  means  to  elude  the  royal  tri- 
bunals,  to  chufc  judges  for  themfelvcs,  and.  to 
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pay  them.    In  fhort,  they  became  judges  in  their  book; 
Qwn  caiife.  vill* 

The  owners  of  the  lands  that  were  opprefled  ' — v — ' 
by  this  tyranny,  either  threw  up  their  eilates,  or 
negleflcd  the  improvement  of  them.     That  fertile 
peninfula,    which,    though    fubjed    to    frequenc 
droughts,  ftill  afforded  fubfiftence  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen   millions  of  inhabitants   before  the  dif- 
covery  of  America,  and  had  formerly  been  the 
granary  of  Rome  and  all  Italy,  was  foon  over- 
fpread  with   thorns  and  briars.     The  pernicious 
cuftom  of  fixing  the  price  of  corn  was  then  adoptr 
cd  ;  and  public  granaries  were  eftablifhed  in  every 
province,  which  were  confequently  managed  with* 
put  either  Ikill,  care,  or  honefty.     Befides,  what 
advantage  could  be  cxpeded  to  arife  from  fuch 
precarious  refources  ?  How  could  it  poffibly  enter 
into  any  one's  thoughts,  to  lay  reftraints  upon  the 
price  of  corn,  in  order  to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
it ;  to  raife  the  price  of  provifions,  in  order  to 
make  them  cheaper ;  or  to  facilitate  monopoly,  in 
Qfder  to  prevent  it  ? 

When  once  a  nation  has  begun  to  decline,  it 
feldom  recovers  itfelf.  The  lofs  of  population, 
of  the  manufatftures,  of  trade,  and  of  agricul- 
ture, was  attended  with  the  greateft  evils.  While 
Europe  was  daily  improving  in  knowledge,  and 
all  nations  were  animated  with  a  fpirit  of  induftry, 
Spain  was  falling  into  a  ftate  of  inadion  and  bar- 
barifm.  The  duties  of  the  former  cuftoms,  which 
were  ftill  fuffercd  to  remain  upon  goods  pafling 
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BOO  Kfrom  one  province  to  another,  were  carried  tofuch 
VIII.    anexcefs,  as  to  prevent  all  communication  between 

^  V  "'them.  Even  the  conveyance  of  money  from  one 
province  to  another,  was  prohibited.  In  a  (hort 
time,  not  the  leaft  fign  of  a  road  was  to  be  fecn. 
Travellers  were  (lopped  at  the  crofiing  of  rivers, 
where  there  was  neither  bridge  nor  boats.  There 
was  not  a  fingle  canal,  or  one  navigable  river. 
People,  the  mod  fuperftitious  in  the  world,  with 
regard  to  the  obfcrvance  of  faft  days,  fuffered 
their  filhcries  to  decline,  and  bought  fifh  every 
year  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions.*  Except  a 
few  ill-built  veflels  deftined  for  their  colonies,  they 
'  had  not  a  fingle  fhip  belonging  to  government  in 
their  harbours.  Their  coafts  lay  expofed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  corfairs  from  Barbary.  To 
avoid  thefe,  they  were  obliged  to  freight  upon 
,  foreign  bottoms,  even  the  avifos  they  fent  to  the 
Canary  iflands  and  to  America.  Philip  IV,  pof- 
fefled  of  all  the  rich  mines  of  America,  at  once 
found  all  his  gold  changed  into  copper,  and  was 
reduced  to  the  necelTity  of  making  his  copper  coin 
bear  alm.ofl  the  fame  value  as  that  of  filver. 

These  were  not  the  greateft  grievances  of  the 
monarchy.  Spain,  from  an  abfurd  and  fuperfti- 
tious veneration  for  the  age  of  her  conquefts,  fcorn- 
fully  rejeded  whatever  was  not  pradifed  in  thofc 
glorious  days.  1  he  Spaniards  favv  all  other  na- 
tions growing  more  enlightened,  more  exalted,  and 
more  powerful,  but  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
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copy  afcer  any    one  of  them.     An  abfolute   con-  book 
tempt  for  the  improvements  and  culloms  of  their    vill. 
neighbours  formed  the  diftinguiihing  character  of      » 
,this  people. 

The  inquifition,  that  tremendous  tribunal,  which 
was  at  firft  eftabliflied  in  order  to  flop  the  progrefs 
of  Judaifm  and  Mohammedanifm,  had  proved  fat^i 
to  arts  and  fciences,  and  to  all  ufeful  knowledge* 
Religious  dilputes  occafioned,  indeed,  no  difturb- 
ances  or  ravages  in  Spain  -,  but  (ht  remained  in  a 
ftate  of  the  moft  profound  ignorance.  Such  dif- 
putes,  though  always  abfurd  in  themfelves,  ferve 
however  to  exercife  the  mind.  They  induce  men 
to  read  and  refitrd,  to  confuk  antiquity,  ftudy 
hiftory^  and  the  ancient  languages  ^  hence  arifes 
criticifm,  wliich  is  produdlive  of  true  taile.  The 
fubjed  that  firil  excited  the  exertion  of  the  mind» 
foon  becomes  of  no  confcquence  ;  books  written 
on  controvcrfial  points  are^neglcded,  but  the 
knowledge  they  have  difiufed  remains*  Religi- 
ous matters  are  like  thofe  acid  and  volatile  parti- 
cles that  exift  in  all  bodies  fit  for  fermentation. 
They  firft  occafion  a  cloud  in  the  liquor  that  was 
before  clear,  but  foon  put  the  mafs  in  motion.  In 
this  ferment,  they  fiy  off  or  fink  to  the  bottom  ♦, 
and  when  the  whole  is  depurated,  nothing  remains 
but  a  foft,  pleafant  and  nutritive  fluid.  But  in 
the  general  ferment  of  theological  difputes,  ail  the 
refufe  dill  continued  in  Spain.  Superflition  had 
fo  infatuated  the  nation,  that  they  even  gloried  in 
their  blindnefs. 

Vol.  III.  C  I?i- 
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BOOK  Instead  of  that  adivity  which  could  alone  ani- 
VIII,  mate  the  feveral  parts  of  thofe  wide  dominions 
that  lay  too  much  fcattered,  the  Spaniards  were  fo 
flow  in  their  motions,  that  all  bufinefs  was  imped- 
ed. Such  a  variety  of  forms,  precautions,  and 
deliberations  were  multiplied  to  prevent  impod- 
tion,  that  they  only  put  a  Hop  to  every  commer- 
cial tranfadion. 

The  v;ars  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  engaged 
were  as  ill  conduced  as  their  fydem  of  politics. 
A  population  which  was  hardly  fufficient  for  the 
many  garrifons  they  kept  in  Italy,  in  the  Low 
countries,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Indies,  rendered 
them  incapable  of  raifing  an  army  at  home.  Af 
the  firfl  breaking  out  of  a  war,  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  foreign  troops.  The  few  Spa- 
niards who  were  lent  to  fight  along  with  thefc 
mercenaries,  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to  ma- 
nage them,  that  their  own  allegiance  was  frequently 
ihaken  by  this  intercourfe.  They  have  frequently 
re  voiced  together  with  the  foreign  troops,  and  ra- 
vaged the  proVir.ces  that  were  committed  to  their 
protection. 

A  regular  pay  would  infallibly  have  prevented, 
or  foon  put  a  frop  to  this  fpirit  of  fedition.  But 
to  providefor  the  payoaent  of  troops,  and  to  keep 
them  in  that  (late  of  dependence  and  fiibordina- 
tion  fo  necelTary  to  good  difcipline,  government 
^  .ibould  have  fupprefled  that  multitude  of  ufelefs 
officers,  who  by  their  falaries  and  their  oppreflions 
abforbcd  the  greatell  pare  of  the  public  revenue  ;. 
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the  moft  ancient  rights  of  the  crown  (hould  not  B  o  o  K 
have  been  alienated  for  a  trilling  confideration,  or  viii. 
fuffered  to  be  invaded  j  nor  fnould  the  royal  trca- 
fures  have  been  fquandercd  away,  to  entertain  fples 
and  to  procure  traitors  in  every  country.  But  care 
fhould  have  been  particularly  taken,  that  the  gran- 
deur of  the  prince  fhould  not  have  been  made  to 
con  fid  in  granting  pcnfions  and  favours  to  all  who 
had  no  other  claim,  but  that  which  they  derived 
from  their  boldnefs  in  allying  for  them. 

This  noble  and  iniquitous  way  of  receiving 
alms  was  become  general.  The  Spaniard,  natu- 
rally generous,  having  acquired  a  fpirit  of  pride, 
difdained  the  common  occupations  of  life,  and 
afpired  after  nothing  but  governments,  bifhoprics, 
and  the  chief  employments  in  the  (late. 

Those  who  could  not  attain  to  thefe  prefer- 
ments, glorying  in  their  proud  infoience,  ilill  af- 
fumed  the  ftyle  of  the  court,  and  maintained  as 
much  gravity  in  their  idlenefs,  as  a  minitler  ab- 
forbed  in  ftatc  affairs. 

Even  the  lower  clafs  of  the  people  would  have 
thought  they  defiled  their  viclorious  hands  by 
proftituting  them  to  peaceful  labours.  The  fields 
and  manufa<5lures  were  left  to  foreigners,  who  came 
and  enriched  themfelves  by  the  indolence  of  the 
natives,  and  carried  home  a  ftock  to  fertilize  their 
own  lands. 

Men  born  to   no  property,  meanly   preferring 

idle  fiavery  to  laborious  liberty,   eagerly   foliicited 

to  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  domedics  that 
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Book  the  great  kept  in  their  retinue,  with  that  pomp 
viii.    v/hich  m3gniiiccnt}y  difplays  the  pride  of  the  moft 
^'"'^      '  tiftrlefs,  and  the  degradation  of  the  moft  neceflary 
clafs  of  men. 

Those  who  had  too  much  vanity  remaining  to 
live  v/ithoiit  feme  diflindion,  crowded  into  the 
Convents,  where  fuperftitious  men  had  long  fince 
provided  a  convenient  retreat  for  their  indolence, 
^fid  had  carried  their  abfurdity  fo  far  as  to  lavifli 
marks  of  diftindlion  upon  them. 

Even  the  Spaniards  who  had  competent  for- 
tunes, rather  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  pofterity, 
than  to  attend  to  the  eflablilliment  of  it.  If  fome, 
induced  by  love  and  virtuous  motives,  chofe,  in 
imitation  of  the  great,  to  enter  into  marriage,  they 
fent  their  fons,  in  their  earlier  years  to  be  educated 
in  the  fuperllitious  manner  of  the  colleges ;  and 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  re figned  them  to  the  cour- 
tezans. The  abilities  and  ftrength  of  thefe  young 
men  being  thus  vitiated,  they  were  equally  ener- 
vated by  thefe  infamous  connedlionj,  which  they 
did  not  even  break  off  when  they  entered  into  the 
faered  ties  of  matrimony,  ll^iis  extreme  licen- 
tioufnefs  is  the  original  and  only  caufe  of  the  de- 
cay of  population  in  Spain,  where  women  were 
formerly  as  fruitful  as  in  any  other  populous  coun- 
try. 

Out  of  this  degenerate  race  were  taken  the  men? 
who  were  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  Thers' 
admjinidration  was  anfwerable  to  their  education^ 
being  a  conftant  fcenc  of  idlenefs  and  corruption. 
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They  feldom  difcovcred  any  fenfe  of  virtue  cr  B  o  o  K 
juftice,  or  the  lead  defire  of  promoting  the  hap-  viii 
pinefs  of  their  fellow  creatures,  Tliey  thought 
only  of  plundering  the  provinces  intruded  to  their 
care,  in  order  to  diflipate  in  idlenefsand  profufion 
at  Madrid  the  fruits  of  their  exrortion.  This  con- 
du61:  was  always  purfued  with  impunity,  though 
it  often  occafioned  feditions,  in  fur  regions,  con- 
fpir,acks  and  (bmetimes  revolutions. 

Besides  all  this,  the  ftates  that  were  united  to 
Caftik  by  marriage  or  conqueil,  contributed  tp 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  Spanifii  monarcby.  The 
low  countries  did  not  afford  a  fuOiciency  to  pay 
the  garrifons  that  were  kept  to  defend  them. 
Franche  Comte  fupplied  nothing  5  Sardlriia,  Sicily 
and  the  Milanefe  were  even  bunhenlbme  to  go- 
vernment. The  tributes  of  Naples  and  Portugal 
were  mortgaged  to  ftrangers,  Arragon,  Valencia^ 
Catalonia,  Roufillon,  the  Balearic  iflands  and  Nar 
varre,  pretend  they  owed  nothing  to  the  mo- 
narchy but  a  free  gift,  which  was  always  fcttltd 
by  their  deputies,  but  feldom  to  the  fatisfaflion  of 
a  rapacious  court,  exhaulled  by  abiurd  liberalities. 

VvHiLE  affairs  were  in  this  (late  of  confufion  in 
Spain,  the  treafures  of  America,  which  at  firfl:  had 
only  been  introduced  into  other  European  nations 
by  the  interefts  of  v;ar  and  politics,  were  now  cir- 
culated througii  a  more  eafy  channel.  As  the  mo- 
ther country  could  not  pofTiblyfupply  the  wants 
of  her  colonies,  this  quickened  the  induflry  of 
o;hcr  naiions,  which  till  then  had  been  e^^tremely 
G  3  con- 
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BOOK  connned.  The  original  pofTelTors  of  the  riches  of 
VIII.  America  could  only  obtain  the  duties  of  the  fifth, 
the  indulto,  guarda  coftas,  cuRoms  and  comnnif- 
fion  :  duties  which  have  only  increafed  the  price 
of  commodities  to  foreign  merchants,  by  dimi- 
nifhing  the  confumption  of  them  j  for  the  Peru- 
vians and  Mexicans,  among  whom  this  confump- 
tion is  made,  (land  in  reality  charged  with  thefe 
additional  expences.  It  is  by  thefe  means  that 
the  gold  and  filver  which  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica has  made  fo  plentiful  in  Europe,  have  beea 
more  generally  circulated,  and  more  equally  di- 
flributed. 

In  vain  were  all  foreign  nations  excluded  from 
trading  in  any  of  the  American  ports,  by  a  fevere 
law  enabled  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  and  con- 
firmed by  their  fuccelTors.  The  indifpenfable  law 
of  neceffity  has  fuperfeded  this  regulation,  which 
was  intended  to  be  perpetual,  and  has  thrown  all 
that  trade  into  foreign  hands.  From  the  amount 
of  about  fifty  millions*  worth  of  commodities  and 
merchandife  that  are  annually  Ihipped  off  from 
Cadiz  for  the  Weft  Indies,  fcarce  one  eighth  is 
Spaniili  property.  The  reft  belong  to  other  na- 
tions, friends  or  foes,  fent  in  the  name  of  Spa- 
niards, who  are  always  true  to  individuals  and  dif- 
honefl:  to  government*  The  probity  of  the  Spa- 
niards, which  has  never  been  attainted,  has  been  a 
fccurity  to  foreigners  in  this  trade, 
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Government,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  s  o  o  K 
the  unavoidable  difadvantages  arifmg  from  thefe  viii. 
perpetual  breaches  of  the  lav/,  thought  to  obviate 
them  by  a  more  abfurd  one  than  the  former.  It 
prohibited,  upon  pain  of  capital  puniHimenr,  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  fdver  j  as  if  the  Spani- 
ards were  not  obliged  to  pay  for  what  they  want- 
ed to  buy.  When  the  execution  of  this  lav/  was 
enforced,  the  Spaniard  who  is  the  fador  at  Cadiz 
for  other  nations,  delivered  the  ingots  to  fome 
bravoes,  called  Meteors^  who  being  well  armed, 
went  upon  the  ramparts  with  the  ingots  all  num- 
bered, and  threw  them  down  to  other  meteors, 
who  carried  them  to  the  boats  that  were  waiting 
for  them.  They  were  never  difturbed  by  the  fac- 
tors, the  cuftom-houfe  oflicers  or  the  guards,  who 
til  fhared  the  profits  of  the  fraud,  which  the  in- 
juftice  of  the  law  feemed  toauthorife;  and  the  fo- 
reign merchant  was  never  im.pof-d  upon.  Thefe 
expences  enhanced  the  price  of  the  merchandife, 
and  the  purchafer  was  under  a  neceffiry  of  paying 
them.  Tne  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  and 
filver  was  {o  ineffedual,  that  though  a  prodigious 
quantity  came  over  every  year  from  America, 
there  was  very  little  k^^?.  in  the  kingdom.  Greater 
feverity  would  only  have  advanced  the  price  of 
commodities,  by  increafing  the  difficulty  of  paying 
for  them-  If,  .  in  conformity  to  the  ftridnefs  of 
the  proclamations,  the  delinquent  had  been  ap- 
prehended, tried  and  condemned  to  death,  and  all 
his  goods  forfeited  5  fuch  an  atrocious  ad,  far 
G  4  fj^oni 
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BOO  K^^o^  preventing,  v/ould  rather  have  incrcafed  the 
VIII,   exportation  of  fpecie  ^  becaufe  thofe  who  had  be- 

^'■^-"v—^ fore  been  content  with  a  moderate  profit,  would 
require  a  more  confiderable  one  when  the  rifque 
was  greater,  and  would  have  exported  a  greater 
quantity  of  fpecie,  that  their  profits  might  be  fo 
much  the  more  increafed. 

The  court  of  Madrid   has  at  length  been  con* 
vinced  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  this  tyranny. 
The   ancient   governments,    which  entertained   a 
proper  refped  for  the  laws,  would   certainly  have 
repealed  any  particular  one,  if  they  had  found  that 
the  obfervance  of  it  was  abfolucely  impradlicable. 
In  the  prefent   age,  when  kingdoms  are  governed 
more  by  the  caprice  of  adminiftration  than  by  ra- 
tional principles,  Spain  h^s  been  fatisfied  with  the 
regulation  fhe  made  a  few  years  ago,  that  foreign 
traders  fhould  have  all  the  profits  of  the  merchan- 
dife  they  (hould  fend  ta  America,  on  frying  three 
per  €;ent,     The  money  was   to  be  tranfmitted  by 
bankers,  fettled  for  that  purpofe  ir^  the  principal 
cities  of   Europe,     The  dcfign  of   the   miniftry 
was,  to  make  themfclves  mafters  of  the  trade  of 
the  piaftres,  and  confequently  of  the  exchange, 
This    plan,  which  w^s,   perhaps,  more  extenfive 
than  jvift,  has  not  fucceeded,     The  agents  made 
choice  of,  have  betrayed  the  trufl:  repofed  in  them. 
1  he  court  of  Spain  has  not  perfifted  in  fupporting 
a  fyOem  which   could   not  long  exift.     Every  pri- 
vate man  is  now  at  liberty  to  draw  his  money  d\- 
fC^flly  from  Spain,  upon  paying   the  accuflomed 
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duties,    which  in  the  year   1768  were  advanced  b  o  o  K 
from  three  to  four  per  cent.     If  they  were  more    viii. 
moderate,  government  would  derive  greater  ad-'      ^ 
vantages   from   them.      There  are  certain   times 
when  the  Spanifh  fmugglers  can  bring  the  piaftres 
on  board  the  fhips,  for  a  price  below  the  ftated 
value;  and  it  may  eafily  be  imagined  thofe  op- 
portunities are  eagerly  feized. 

While  the  mother  country  was  declining,  the  Gaufes  of 
colonies  could  not  poffibly  flourilh.     If  the  Spa- of  the  Spa- 
niards  had   underftood    their  true  intereft,    they  JJ|^ /^°^''* 
would,  perhaps,  on  the  firll  difcovery  of  America, 
have  been  content  with  eftablifhing  an  equitable 
intercourfe  with  the  Indians,  which  would  have 
fettled  a  mutual  dependence,  and  reciprocal  pro- 
fits between  the  two  nations.     The  manufadures 
of  the  old  world,  would  have  been  bartered  for 
the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  new  ;  and  wrought 
iron  would  have  been  changed  for  its  weight  of 
unwrought  filver.     A  lading  union,  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  a   peaceable  traffic,    would  have 
been  eftablifhed  without  bloodihed  or  devafbation. 
Spain  would  equally  have  been  miftrefs  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  ;  becaufe  any  nation  that  cultivates  the 
arts,  and  does  not  communicate  the  method  by 
which  it  carries  them  on,  will  always  have  an  evi^ 
dent  fuperiority  over  thofe  to  whom  it  feils  its  ma- 
nufadures. 

This  method  of  reafoning  vv^as  not  adopted  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  eafe  with  which  they  had  fub- 
dued  the  Indians,  the  afcepdan:  which  Charles  V. 

had 
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BOOK  had  ufurped  over  all  Europe,  the  natural  pride  of 
VIII.  conquerors,  the  particular  temper  of  the  Spa- 
niards, their  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of 
comrijerce  -,  all  thefe,  and  various  other  caufes, 
prevented  them  from  giving  to  the  conquered 
countries  of  America  at  their  firft  eftablifnment 
there,  a  good  fydem  of  legidation,  a  well  regu- 
lated form  of  government,  and  a  degree  of  ftabi- 
iity  capable  of  infuring  their  duration. 

The  depopulation  of  America  was  the  melancho- 
ly effect  of  this  irregularity.  The  firft  fteps  of  the 
conquerors  were  marked  with  ftreams  of  blood, 
Aftoniflied  as  much  at  their  own  vidlories,  as  the 
favages  were  at  their  defeat,  and  intoxicated  with 
their  fucccfs,  they  refolved  to  extirpate  the  people 
they  had  plundered.  Innumerable  nations  difappear- 
cd  from  the  hice  of  the  earth  at  the  arrival  of  the(e 
barbarians  ;  and  thefe  horrid  fcenes  of  cruelty  have 
been  hitherto  afcribed  to  a  third  of  gold,  and  to 
a  fpiric  of  fanaticifm. 

But  the  ferocious  difpofition  natural  to  man, 
unrcftrained  by  the  fear  of  puniPnment,  or  by  any 
fenfe  of  fliame,  and  unawed  by  the  prcfence  of 
civilized  men,  might  fo  far  conceal  from  the  Spa* 
niards  the  image  of  an  organifation  fimilar  to  their 
own,  (a  fimilarity  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  duties)  as  to  induce  them  to  treat  their  new- 
difcovered  breihren  as  they  did  the  wild  beafts  of 
the  other  hernifphere,  and  to  do  it  wich  as  little 
remorfe  :  befides  that  the  cruelty  arifing  fi^om  mi- 
Jitary  exploits  increafes  in  prcportion  to  the  dan- 
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gers  the  foldier  has  gone  through,  to  thofc  he  now  book 
endures,  or  to  thofe  he  expe^ls :  Is  he  not  of  a  vili. 
more  fanguinary  difpofition  in  remote  countries  ^■"-'^'  ' 
than  at  home;  and  do  not  the  fentiments  of  hu- 
manity grow  weaker,  the  more  diAant  we  are  from 
onr  native  country  ?  It  may  likcwife  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  Spaniards,  who,  on  their  firft  land- 
ing, were  taken  for  Gods,  might  be  afraid  of  be- 
ing deteded  and  maifacred  ;  that  they  miitrufled 
the  marks  of  kindncfs  that  were  Ihewn  them  •, 
that  when  once  they  had  begun  to  fhcd  blood, 
they  thought  their  own  fafety  required  that  they 
fhould  not  difcontinue  ;  that  their  army,  confifting 
only  of  a  fmall  number  of  men,  being  furrounded 
by  an  innumerable  mukicude  of  natives,  whofc 
language  they  did  not  underftand,  and  whofe 
cuftoms  and  manners  they  were  Itrangers  to,  was 
fcized  with  a  panic,  either  well  or  ill  grounded. 
But  the  circumltance  the  mod  inexplicable  of  all, 
is,  the  abfurd  barbarity  of  government,  that  coun- 
tenanced fuch  fcenes  of  horror,  and  kept  thofe 
profligate  men  in  pay  to  perfecute  and  dedroy 
their  brethren. 

The  Spaniards,  the  defcendantsor  flaves  of  the 
Vifigoths,  like  them  divided  among  themfclves 
the  defert  lands,  and  the  men  who  had  eicaped 
their  fword.  Moft  of  thelf-  wretched  vidims  did 
not  long  furvive,  doomed  to  a  flate  of  flavery 
worfe  than  death.  The  laws  that  were  oecafional- 
ly  eftablifhed  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hardfhips  of 
their  fervitude,    afibrded   them  but  fmall  relief. 

The 
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BOOK  The  iavagc,  proud,  and  rapacious  Spaniards  paid 
VI II.    as  little  regard  to  the  commands  of  a   monarch 

^""^        who  was  too  far  remote  from  them,  as  to  the  tears 
of  the  poor  miferable  Indians. 

The  mines  proved  ilill  a  greater  caufc  of  de- 
flru6lion.  Ever  fmce  the  difcovery  of  America, 
the  Spaniards  had  attended  only  to  this  fpecies  of 
wealth.  In  vain  did  fome  men  of  more  enlight- 
ened underftanding  exclaim  againft  this  infatua- 
tion. Let  the  gold  remain  where  it  is,  faid  they, 
provided  the  furface  of  the  earth  that  covers  it 
can  but  produce  an  ear  of  corn  that  will  make 
bread,  or  a  blade  of  grafs  to  feed  your  (heep.  The 
only  metal  you  want  is  iron.  Work  it  into  faws, 
hammers,  and  plough-fhares,  but  not  into  wea- 
pons of  deftru£lion.  The  quantity  of  gold  re- 
quifite  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange  is  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  that  it  is  ynneceffary  to  accumulate  any 
great  {lock  of  it.  It  is  very  immaterial  whether 
a  hundred  ells  of  cloth  fell  for  one  pound  or  twen- 
ty pounds  of  gold.  The  Spaniards  have  a<^ed 
like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  that  dropped  t^he  meat 
out  of  his  mouth  to  bite  at  the  image  of  it  in  the 
water,  and  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  get  it. 

Unfortunately  the  Indians  were  the  vi^ims 
of  this  fatal  error.  Thofe  unhappy  men  were 
fent  to  v/ork  at  a  very  great  depth  under  ground, 
where  they  were  deprived  of  day -light,  of  a 
free  and  wholelbme  air,  of  the  chief  fupports  of 
life,  and  of  the  comfort  of  weeping  with  their 
friencjs  and  rclaCions ,  and  were  doomed  to  dig 

their 
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their  own  graves  in  thofe  dark  manfions,  which  b  o  o  K 
now  contain  more  afhes  of  rhe  dead  than   gold    viii* 
duft.      If  we   confider   the    barbaricics   exercifed '      ^      ' 
againft  thefe  people,  we  cannot  but  be  ailoni{l:ied 
to  hear  the  covetous  and  (lupid  Spaniard  complain 
that  the  Indians  will  not  tell  them  of  ieveral  mines 
they  have  difcovcred   both  before  and   fince  the 
conquefc.      Thole   wretched    people   would   only 
multiply  the  means  of  their  own  deftruction,  by 
betraying  the  fecret  they  have  received  from  their 
fathers,  or  that  chance  has  thrown  in  their  way. 

The  unhappy  Indians,  whofe  fate  it  was  to 
fubmit  to  the  yoke,  have  therefore  fled  in  great 
numbers  from  the  lands  they  cultivated  for  their 
rapacious  mailers,  and  taken  refuge  among  the 
favages  v;ho  wander  in  the  forefts  and  dcferts  of 
the  Cordeleras.  Thofe  impenetrable  recelTes  are 
become  the  afylum  of  multitudes  of  Indians,  who 
conflantly  threaten  the  Spanifh  provinces  with  fud- 
den  invalion  or  open  war.  They  contract  a  degree 
of  ferocioufnefs  in  thofe  fevere  climates,  which 
renders  them  fo  formidable,  that  the  Spaniards 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  fome  very  rich 
mines,  that  were  expofed  to  their  inroads.  The 
deficiency  of  population  among  thrfe  favages,  oc- 
cafioncd  by  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  the  v/ant  of 
attention,  and  of  the  refources  which  fociety  af* 
fords,  is  compenfated  by  a  conftant  fupply  of  fugi- 
tives, who  make  thcirefcape  from  European  tyranny. 
It  is  in  thefe  mountains  that  a  race  is  ft  crcriy  rifing 
up,  which  will  one  day  alTert  its  lawful  rights,  and 

recover 
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BOO  K  recover  its  liberty  and  poITcITions  out  of  the  cruel 
VIII.    and  rapacious  hands  of  thofc  who  have  invaded 

''—v — 'them;  and,  perhaps,  that  day  is  not  far  di  (Ian  t. 
Another  caufe  of  depopulation  is,  that  the 
Europeans  have  taught  them  new  wants,  while 
they  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  fatisfying 
them.  Before  the  conqueft,  the  Indians  went 
naked,  or  what  they  wanted  for  ornament  they 
made  themfclves,  which  was  a  kind  of  employe 
ment  or  bufmefs  among  them.  Their  whole  care 
was  to  cultivate  a  field  of  maize.  Gold  and  fiiver 
had  no  value  among  them,  as  all  their  traffic  con- 
fided in  exchanging'^one  thing  for  another.  Since 
the  Indian  has  been  taught  to  live  in  fociety,  he 
muft  have  lodging  and  food,  and  muft  frequently 
clothe  himfelf  with  the  produce  of  foreign  ma- 
nufadturcs.  As  he  is  ignorant  of  every  art  and 
trade,  he  is  to  procure  thofe  necefiaries  his  new 
wants  require ;  and  though  he  fhould  not  entirely 
give  himfelf  up  to  defpondcncy,  yet  his  labours 
would  fcarce  procure  him  a  fubfiftence ;  fo  that, 
the  luxury  and  the  poverty  which  opprefs  him, 
have  reduced  him  to  the  necefTity  of  concealing 
himfelf  from  the  public  eye,  living  ina  folitary 
manner,  and  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  his  pof- 
terity. 

This  caufe  of  depopulation  was  fucceeded  by 
another  {till  more  dreadful,  the  very  idea  of  which 
form.erly  infpired  all  Europe  with  horror.  The 
celebrated  Drake,  having  taken  the  town  of  St. 
Domingo  in  1586,  found  that  the  illanders  were 

grown 
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grown  To  defperate,  that,  rather  than  fee  their  book 
children  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  they  viii, 
were  unanimoufly  come  to  a  refokuion  to  have  no 
connexion  with  their  wives.  This  abftinence  from 
the  moll  natural  de(ire  implanted  in  human  na- 
ture, which  i?  the  only  inilance  of  the  kind  ever 
recorded  in  hiftory,  feems  to  have  been  referved  to 
the  ^ra  of  the  difcovery  of  the  nev/  v;orld,  as  a 
perpetual  monument  of  Spanifh  tyranny.  What 
tlfe  could  the  American  oppofe  to  this  thirft  of  de- 
ftrudion  than  the  horrid  vow  of  ceafing  to  per- 
petuate their  poilerity  ?  Thus  the  earth  was  (lained 
v/ith  the  blood  of  the  fathers,  and  deprived  of  the 
fucceeding  generation. 

From  this  period  the  country  feemed  to  lay 
under  a  curfe  for  thefe  barbarous  conquerors.  The 
empire  they  had  founded  began  to  tend  to  ge- 
neral deflruclion.  ProEigacy  and  corruption  made 
a  rapid  progrefs  among  them.  The  moH  impor- 
tant fortrefies  vfcre  fuffered  to  decay.  The  coun- 
try was  left  without  arms  or  magazines.  The 
foldiers  who  v/cre  neither  cxcrcifed,  hd^  nor 
clothed,  became  beggars  or  thieves.  The  very 
firfl  principles  of  war  and  navigation  were  forgot- 
ten ;  as  well  as  the  very  names  of  the  infirumcnts 
made  ufe  of  in  thofe  two  neceffary  arts. 

Trade  confided  only  in  the  art  of  cheating. 
The  gold  and  filver,  which  were  to  be  broiioht  iiuo 
the  king's  coffers,  were  fraudulently  dim.iniilifd,, 
and  reduced  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  fum  they  ought 
to  have  produced.     All  orders  of  men,  corrupted 
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B  6  o  Kby  avarice,  united  their  efforts  to  prevent  a  true 

VIII.    (late  of  things  from  being  laid  before  the  throne, 

*       or  to  fave  thofe  perfons  who  had  rendered  them- 

felves  obnoxious  to  the  law.     The  magiftrates  of 

every  rank  and  degree  alv/ays  unanimoufly  exerted 

themfelves  to  fupport  each  other  in  their  injuftice. 

The  fcene  of  confufion  occafioned  bv  thefe  ex- 
tortions,  introduced  the  fatal  expedient  of  all  ill- 
governed  ftates  ;  that  of  numberlefs  taxes;  as  if 
goveiument  had  two  objeds  in  view,  to  put  a  flop 
to  every  kind  of  indultry,  and  to  incrcafe  op- 
prefiion. 

Ignorance  kept  pace  with  injuftice,  *'  I  faw, 
*'  fays  a  celebrated  traveller,  the  very  fame  fen- 
*'  tence  pafied  in  one  and  the  fame  tribunal,  and 
*'  almoft  within  the  fame  hour,  in  two  cafes  that 
*'  were  diredly  oppofite.  All  endeavours  to  make 
*'  the  judges  underftand  the  difference  was  to  no 
"  purpofe.  At  laft  the  chief  judge,  feeming  to 
"  be  convinced,  rofc  up,  and  turning  up  his 
"  whiflcers,  fwore  by  the  holy  virgin,  and  all  the, 
*'  faints,  that  the  Englifh  Lutherans  had  run  awajr 
*'  with  pope  Jufii7Uan''%  books,  which  he  always 
*'  made  ufe  of  to  try  intricate  caufes :  but  if  thofc 
"  dogs  (houid  ever  come  again,  he  would  have 
"  them  all  burnt." 

Tke  fame  traveller  relates  that  "  one  day  Ovid's 

"  Metamorphofes  fell  accidentally  into  the   hands 

*'  of  a  Creole  ;  he  carried  it  to  a  friar,  who  under- 

/    "  ftood  no  more  of  it  than  himfdf,  and  made  the 

«  inhabitants  believe  it  was  an  Englifh  bible  ;  he 

'^  proved 
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**  proved  it  by  the  prints  he  fliewed  them  at  every  book 
*'  Metamorphofis^  faying;  fee  how  thofe  dogs  viii. 
*'  worfhip  the  devil,  and  how  he  transforms  them 
*'  into  beafts.  Then  the  pretended  bible  was 
^'  thrown  into  a  fire  kindled  on  purpofe,  and  the 
*'  monk  inade  a  long  oration,  which  confifted  of 
"  thankfgivings  to  St.  Francis  for  this  lucky  dif- 
*'  covery." 

As  ignorance  is  always  favourable  to  fuperfii- 
tion,  the  minifters  of  religion,  without  being  more 
enlightened  than  others,  alTumed  a  fuperiorlty 
in  the  management  of  all  public  affiiirs.  Being 
lefs  apprehenfive  of  punifhment,  they  were  al- 
ways the  moft  forward  to  break  through  the  laws 
of  juftice,  and  all  rules  of  morality  and  decency. 
The  lead  corrupted  among  them  became  traders, 
and  the  reft  availed  themfelves  of  their  ecclefiafti- 
Cal  power  to  extort  from  the  .Indians  all  they  were 
pofTefled  of.  A  Spanifn  monk  who  did  not  gain 
at  leaft  a  hundred  thouland  livrcs*  by  a  fliort  voy- 
age to  America  v/as  confidcred  as  a  man  of  lit  tie 
H^ill  in  trade.  Their  rapacioufnels  was  often  vo- 
luntarily gratified  at  their  arrival  by  prefents  of  im- 
menfe  value.  It  might  have  been  'imagined  that 
America  had  been  conquered  for  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  ornament  the  churches  and  to  enrich  the 
clergy. 

l^HE  hatred  which  arofe  between  the  Spaniards 
born  in  America,  and  thofe  v/ho  came  from  Eu- 
rope, completed  their  ruin.     The   court   had  im- 

VoL.  ill.  H  prudently 
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BOOK  prudently  laid  the  foundation  of  thcfe  unhappy 
vrii.  divifions.  The  Creoles  had  been  falfely  reprefent- 
ed  as  little  better  than  barbarians,  arid  nearly  of 
the  fame  charadcr  as  Indians.  They  thought 
they  could  not  depend  upon  their  fkill,  courage, 
or  fidelity,  and  therefore  determined  to  ex- 
clude them  from  all  places  of  truft  and  profit* 
This  refolution,  injurious  as  it  was,  highly  dif- 
gufted  the  Creoles.  The  Spaniards,  who  were  in- 
vefted  with  authority  over  them,  were  fo  far  from 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  them,  that  they  ftudkd 
on  the  contrary  to  exafperate  them  by  humiliating 
partialities.  This  produced  an  inveterate  hatred 
between  thefe  two  orders  of  men,  one  of  which 
was  loaded  with  favours,  and  the  others  (ligmatized 
with  difgrace.  This  animofity  has  often  broken 
out  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  endanger  the  dominion 
of  the  mother  country  in  the  new  world  ;  and  will, 
fome  time  or  other  occafion  a  revolution.  Such 
an  event  may  with  the  greater  certainty  be  ex- 
pected, and  perhaps,  is  not  very  diftanr,  as  the 
Glere;y  on  both  fides,  who  have  adopted  the  fame 
hatred  and  animoiities,  will  never  relinquifh  them^ 
and  will  endeavour,  according  to  the  fpirit  that  has 
always  aftuated  them,  to  make  the  people  irrecon- 
cileable  enemies. 

Since  the  accefilon  of  the  Bourbon  family  to 
the  throne  of  Charles  V.  thefe  diforders,  and  the 
evils  arifing  from  them,  have  in  fome  degree  di- 
minifned.  The  ndbility  do  not  take  upon  them- 
fclvcs  that  kind  of  ftate  which  is  an   attendant 

upon 
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vpon  regal  dignity,  and  which  often  eaibarrafTed  BOOK 
the  government.     The  managenienr  of  pviblic  af-    viii. 
fairs  is  not  now  confined   to  perfons  of  high  birth,        "^ 
but  given   to   men   in   favour,  of  fortune  or  me- 
rit.    The  produce  of  \.\\^  general  and   provincial 
revenues  of  Spain,  which  an  infanrious  adminiflra- 
tion   had  reduced  to   lefs  than  eipht  millions*  to- 

o 

wards  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  now  brings 
in  ']i^6^6^^o^  livres-f-.  This  happy  changt?  which 
firil  took  place  in  the  mother  country,  extended 
itfelf  afterwards  to  the  colonies.  The  three  de- 
partments that  are  intruiced  with  the  management 
of  their  affairs  in  Europe,  have  gradually  been 
lefs  under  the  dominion  of  that  fatal  difpofition 
which  feemed  to  influence  all  their  proceedings. 
The  council  in  India  is  more  ufefully  employed  in 
regulating  the  government  of  the  colonies,  and 
attending  to  their  prefervation.  The  contracftation 
office  removed  from  Seville  to  Cadiz  condu<fls 
their  trade  with  greater  abilities.  The  confulate, 
which  takes  cognizance  of  the  differences  arifmg 
between  the  merchants  trading  to  that  part  of 
America,  and  is  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
maintenance  of  their  privileges,  has  acquired  fome 
def^ree  of  attention  and  knowledge, 

l^HESE  firft  fteps  towards  a  reformation  mull:  be  Means 
an  inducement  to  the  Spanifn  miniflry  tO  hope  that  ought  to 
a  good   form  of  government  may' be  eftahlifhed,  J"'^/-^^l|^j 
wht^n  the   true   principles  on  which  it  is  founded  *^^"'^- 
arc  once  known,  and  the  proper  means  made  ufe 
H  2  of 

•  350,cccl,  t  3'V3>735l-  4^-  4^- ^ 
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B  o  0  K  of  to  effecl  it.  The  charader  of  the  nation  is  no-C 
VIII.  an  invincible  obdacie  to  this  change,  as  it  is  too 
generally  thought  to  be.  Indolence  is  not  fo  na- 
tural to  the  Spaniards  as  we  imagine.  If  we  look 
back  to  thofe  times  in  which  this  unfavourable  pre- 
judice was  firft  entertained,  we  fhali  find  that  this 
want  of  adivity  did  not  extend  to  every  thing  5  and 
that  if  Spain  was  inactive  at  home,  fhe  was  not  io 
abroad,  but  was  inceffantly  difturbing  the  repofe 
of  her  neighbours.  Her  idlenefs  proceeds  in  fome 
degree  from  fooliih  pride.  Becaufe  the  nobility 
were  unemployed,  the  people  imagined  it  was  a 
mark  of  nobility  to  do  nothing*  They  all  wanted 
to  enjoy  the  fame  prerogative;  and  the  flarved, 
half-naked  Spaniard,  carelefsly  fitting  on  the 
ground,  looks  with  pity  on  his  neighbours,  who 
are  well  clothed,  live  well^  work,  and  laugh  at  his 
folly.  The  one  from,  a  m.otive  of  pride  defpifes 
the  conveniences  of  life;  while  the  other  from  a 
principle  of  vanity,  endeavours  to  acquire  them* 
1  he  ciimaie  made  the  Spaniards  abilemiouSj  and 
indigence  renders  him  more  fo.  The  monkiih 
fpirit,  to  which  he  has  long  been  fubjcdl,  makes 
him  confider  poverty,  which  is  cccafioned  by  his 
vices,  as  a  virtue.  As  he  has  no  property,  he 
covets  none  -,  but  his  averfion  for  labour  is  greater 
ftill  than  his  contempt  for  riches. 

Tfiat  poor  and  proud  people  have  nothing  left 
of  their  ancient  character,  but  an  immoderatefond^ 
nefs  for  every  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of 
grandeur.    They  muR  be  nattered  with  chimerical 

ideas. 
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ideas,  and  animated  wich  the  flrongeO:  hvopes  of  li  o  o  K 
glory.  Tlie  fatisfaLlion  they  feel  in  depending  on  viii. 
none  but  the  crown  fince  the  abafement  cf  the 
grandees,  makes  them  receiv'c  all  that  ccmcs  from 
the  court  with  refpe<5l  and  confidence.  This  pow- 
Cifui  influence  inig;hc  be  made  fubfervient  to  their 
happincfs.  Some  means  m.ight  be  contrived  to 
;  crfuadc  them  that  labour  is  honourable,  and  the 
nation  will  foon  become  what  it  was  befcre  tlie 
difcovery  of  America,  in  thofe  glorious  times, 
when,  without  any  foreign  aid,  Spain  threatened 
ihe  liberties  of  all  Europe, 

Wk£N  the  imagination  of  this  people  is  once 
properly  direflcd^  and  they  are  brought  to  be 
.^ihamed  of  their  haughty  fpirit  of  indolence,  orher 
evils  mud-  be  attended  to.  The  moil  deilrucfiive 
to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  is  the  want  of  popula- 
cion.  Weil-governed  colonies  wili  naturally  in- 
creafe  the  population  of  the  mother  counrry,  which 
on  her  part  promotes  the  increafe  of  theirs,  by 
fupplying  them  with  advantegeous  marts  for  the 
produce  of  their  induilry.  It  is  on  this  plan,  alike 
interefting  to  hum.anity  and  found  policy,  that  the 
more  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  have  formed 
their  fetilemenrs  in  America.  This  wife  and  noble 
defign  has  been  univerfally  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
Spain  alone,  which  had  formed  her  fyftem;  in  a 
darker  age,  has  feen  her  population  dccreafe  at 
home,  in  proportion  as  her  polTcfTions  increafed 
abroad. 

IT  g  Wh£m 
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BOOK      When  the  difproportion  between  the  extent  of 
VIII.    a  territory   and  its  inhabitants  is  not   very    confi- 

''^ — "^ — '  derabie,  the  balance  may  be  gradually  rellored  by 
asfiivity,  oeconomy,  great   encourageaients  given 
to   matriaiony,  and  a  long  peace.     Spain,  v^hofe 
population,  in  the   year    1747,  amounted   to    no 
more   than   7,423,590   fouls,  including    180,046 
ecclefiaflics  ^  and  who   has   now  in    her   colonics 
little  more  than   the    twentieth  part   of  the  popu- 
lation there  was    foon  after  the   conqueil,  cannot 
remedy  this  evil  either  at  home  or  abroad  without 
Bew    and   extraordinary  efforts.     To  increafe  the 
laborious  claOes  of  men,  there  mufl:   be  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  clergy,  which   enervates  and  deftroys 
the  ftate.     Two  thirds  of  her  military  force  mud 
be  aboliihed,  and  thefe  foldiers  muft  be  employed 
in  the  arts ;  fmce  the  connection  with  France,  and 
the  wcaknefs  of  Portugal,  no  longer   render  them 
r.ecefTary.  As  their  clear  revenue  is  i  12,000,000*, 
and    the     general     expences     amount     only    to 
96,000,000  of  livresf ,  the  government  mufl  apply 
itfelf  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  people  as  foon 
as  its  pofieiTions  in  both  hemifpheres  are  extricated 
from  that  confufion   and  diforder   into  which  they 
had  been  throv/n,  for  thefe  two  centuries  pall  thro* 
the  effeds  of  incapacity,  ignorance  and  tyranny. 
But  it  is  firlr  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  infamous 
tribunal  of  the   inquifition    fhould  be    aboliflied, 
•  which  feems  to  be  levelled  equally  againitthe  mo- 
narch 
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narch  and  the  people,  by  keeping  both  under  the  book 
yoke  of  an  abfiird  iu  peril  it  ion.  viil. 

Superstition,  whatever  may  be  the  reafon  of' 
it,  prevails  among  all  nations,  whether  rude  or 
civilized.  It  proceeds  undoubtedly  from  the  fear 
of  evil,  and  from  the  ignorance  of  its  caufes,  or  of 
its  remedy.  Ac  lead  this  alone  is  fufticient  to  im- 
print it  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  The  calamities 
of  nature,  plagues,  ficknefs,  unforefeen  accidents^ 
deftrucftive  phsenomena,  all  the  latent  caufes  of 
pain  and  death,  are  fo  univerfal  on  earth,  that  it 
would  be  very  furprifing  if  man  had  not  been 
deeply  afteifted  with  them  in  every  country  and 
in  every  age. 

But  this  natural  fear  mufl  always  have  increafed, 
or  have  been  magnified  in  proportion  to  ignorance 
and  fenfibility.  It  mufb  have  given  rife  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  elemitnts  that  are  moll  dedruclive 
to  the  earth,  fuch  as  inundations,  conflagrations 
and  plaguis  -,  the  worfhip  of  animals,  whether  ve- 
nomous or  voracious?  but  alv/ays  noxious :  from 
hence  too  mufb  have  arifen  the  w-orfhip  of  men 
who  have  done  the  greateft  injuries  to  mankind, 
of  conquerors,  of  fortunate  impouors,  of  the  wor,- 
kers  of  prodigies,  apparently  good  or  bad  ;  and 
the  worfnip  of  invifible  and  imaginary  beings, 
fuppofed  to  lie  concealed  in  every  indrumcnt  of 
deftrudion.  Refle6lion  and  the  ftudy  of  nature 
muft  have  infenfibly  leiTened  the  number  cf  thefe 
invifible  agents,  and  the  human  mind  mull  have 
rifen  from  idolatry  to  theifm  -,  but  this  lad  fimplc 
H  4  and 
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BOOK  and  fublime  idea  will  always  have  remained  imper- 
VIII.    fed;  and  confufed  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and 

■^^      'mixed  with  a  multitude  of  errors  and  fancies. 

Revelation  had  confirmed  and  perfeded  the 
idea  of  the  dodrlne  of  the  unity  of  God  ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  more  incorrupt  reiigion  would  then 
have  been  eftabilfiied,  had  not  the  northern  bar- 
barisns,  who  poured  in  upon  the  feveral  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  brought  along  with  them 
their  ovvn  lacred  prejudiceSs  which  could  not  be 
difpclled  but  by  other  fables.  Unfortunately  chri- 
Hianity  ivas  preached  to  men  incapable  of  under- 
ftanding  it  thoroughly.  They  would  not  embrace 
it,  unlels  it  was  attended  with  that  external  pomp 
and  ihew  in  which  ignorance  delights.  Interelled 
motives  burdened  it,  and  debafed  it  more  and  more 
wirh  other  cbfervances,  and  eonftantly  invented 
new  dod fines  and  miracles,  which  were  the  more 
revered  as  they  were  the  lefs  credible.  The  na- 
tions, engaged  during  twelve  centuries  in  dividing 
and  contefting  about  the  feveral  provinces  of  an 
univerfal  monarchy,  which  one  nation  had  formicd 
in  lefs  than  two  hundred  years,  admitted  without 
examination  ail  the  errors  which  the  priefls,  after 
much  controverfy,  had  agreed  to  teach  the  multi- 
tude. 

But  the  clergy,  too  num.ei'0'js  to  maintain  any 
unamity  of  opinion,  had  chcrifhed  the  ittds. 
of  divifion,  which  mud  fooner  or  later  be  com- 
municated to  the  people.  The  time  cam.e  when 
the  fame  fpirit  of  aiBbition  and  avarice  that  ad:u- 

atcd 
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ated  the  whole  church  exerted  itfelf  with  great  B  o  o  ic 
animofity  againlt  many  fuperftitions  that  were  uni-    viii. 
verfally  adopted.  ^ 

As  it  was  from  cuftom  that  the  people  had  re- 
ceived all  thofe  puerile  notions  which  they  had 
luffered  themfelves  to  be  deluded  into,  and  that 
they  were  not  attached  to  them  from  national  prin- 
ciples or  party  fpirit,  thole  who  v;ere  mod  interefted 
in  fupporting  them,  were  unable  to  defend  them, 
when  they  were  attacked  with  chat  fteadinefs  that 
was  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public. 
But  nothing  fo  much  promoted  the  reformation  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  as  the  liberty  they  granted  to 
every  one  to  examine  and  determine  finally  upon 
the  religious  principles  he  had  been  taught.  Tho' 
the  multitude  was  incapable  of  undertaking  this 
dilculilon,  yet  every  man  plumed  himfelf  upon 
having  the  privilege  to  determine  on  a  fubje^fl  in 
which  his  mod  valuable  and  molt  important  inte- 
refts  were  concerned.  The  commotion  wjs  fo 
univerfal,  that  the  new  opinions  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  triumphed  totally  over  the  old,  had 
not  the  magiftracy  thought  it  their  interefl  to  flem 
the  torrent.  Implicit  obedience  was  as  necefTary 
for  the  fupport  of  the  fupreme  power,  as  for  that 
of  religion,  and  was  the  furtfl:  foundation  of  its 
authority  ;  that  power  began  therefore  to  be  alarm- 
ed left  thofe  vvh.o  had  overturned  the  old  and  firm 
foundations  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  might  next 
proceed  to  examine  into  its  own  prerogatives.  The 
republican    fpirit    which    naturally    fpread    itfelf 

am.ong 
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^ooKamong  the  reformed,  contributed  cq  irxreafe  this 
viii.    diftruil. 

^  '  The  kings  of  Spain,  more  jealous  of  their 
power  than  other  fovereigns,  endeavourrd  to  fiip- 
port  it,  by  eftablifhing  a  more  uniform  fyftem  of 
fuperRition.  They  were  not  fenfible  that  the  opi- 
nions of  men  concerning  an  unknown  Being  can- 
not be  all  the  fame.  In  vain  did  reafon  expoftulate 
with  thofe  weak  monarchs,  alledging  that  no 
power  had  a  right  to  prefcribe  to  men  what  they 
were  to  think  ;  that  fociety,  in  order  to  fupport 
itfeif,  is  under  no  necefiity  of  reftraining  the  free- 
dom of  the  foul ;  that  to  compel  men  to  fub- 
fcribe  to  certain  articles  of  faith,  is  to  exac^  a  falfc 
oath,  v/hich  makes  a  man  a  traitor  to  his  confci- 
ence^  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  faithful  fubjedt ; 
and  that  a  citizen  who  fcrves  his  country,  is,  in  a 
political  light,  preferable  to  him  who  is  orthodox 
to  no  purpofco  Thefe  permanent  and  inconteft- 
able  principles  were  not  attended  to.  They  were 
overruled  ^y  the  profped  of  great  advantage,  and 
illli  more  by  the  furious  clamours  of  a  multitude 
of  fanatical  prietls,  who  delayed  not  to  alTume  the 
fupreme  authority.  The  prince,  thus  reduced  to 
become  their  flave,  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
fubjeels  to  their  caprices-,  to  fuffcr  them  to  beop- 
preiTcd,  and  to  become  an  idle  fpeclator  of  the 
cruekv  exerciicd  ao;ainft  them.  From  that  time, 
fuperftitious  manners,  beneficial  only  to  the  prieft- 
hood,  became  prejudicial  to  fociety.  A  people 
thus  corrupt  and  degenerate,  v/ere  the  moil  crue^ 

of 
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of  any.     Their  obedience  to  the  monarch  was  Tub-  book: 
ordinate  to  the  will  of  the  pried  j  who  opprefTed    vill, 
every  other  power,  and  was  in  h£t  the  iovereign 
of  the  Rate. 

I^aCTJON  was  the  nece0ary  confequence  of  a 
foperftition  that  enervated  all  the  faculties  of  the 
foul.  The  projed  which  the  Roman*;  formed  from 
their  very  infancy  of  becoming  mailers  of  the 
world,  (hewed  itfelf  even  in  their  religion.  It  was 
Victory,  Bcllona,  Fortune,  the  genius  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  Rome  herielf  that  were  their  gods.  A 
naticin  that  .endeavoured  to  imitate  their  example, 
and  thought  of  becoming  conquerors,  adopted  a 
monkifli  governm.ent,  which  has  deilroycd  every 
profped  of  fuccefs,  and  will  efFcduaily  prevent 
their  refloration  either  in  Spain  or  America,  unlcfs 
this  kind  of  government  is  totally  fubverted,  and 
every  idea  of  the  horro-  it  excites  obliterat- 
ed with  it.  The  fuppreffion  of  the  inquifition 
mull  certainly  haften  this  great  change  ;  and  it  is 
a  pleafmg  expedation  to  think  that  if  the  court  of 
Madrid  will  not  determine  upon  this  neceilary 
ftep,  they  will  one  day  be  compelled  to  it  by  a 
humane  conqueror,  who  will  inlert  ic  as  the  firft 
article  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  that  ibe  autcs-de-fe  fijall 
he  aholijJocd  in  all  the  Spanijh  dominions  both  in  Eii- 
i  cfe  and  Atnerica. 

This  (lep  is  necelTary  towards  the  refloration  of 
the  monarchy,  but  ic  is  not  alone  llifncient.  Tho' 
Spain  has  employed  more  art  to  conceal  her  weai<- 
neis,  ih-an  was  neceffary  to  enable  her  to  acquire 

fcrengch, 
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BOO  K  ftrength,  the  world  is  not  unacquainted  with  the 
VII r.  difordcrs  ilie  labours  under.  They  have  taken  fo 
deep  a  root  and  are  of  fo  inveterate  a  nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  remedied  without  foreign  aids. 
]f  (he  will  but  fubmit  to  accept  them,  (he  will 
foon  fee  her  provinces  in  both  hemifpheres  filled 
with  -new  inhabitants,  who  will  bring  with  them 
numberlefs  branches  of  induPcry.  The  northern  and 
fouthern  nations,  aduated  by  that  pmiTion  for  richeS 
which  is  the  charaderiftic  of  the  prefent  age,  will 
refort  in  multitudes  to  the  regions  that  are  thrown 
open  to  excite  their  emulation.  The  rithes  of  the 
public  will  increafe  in  proportion  to  thofe  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and  thofe  which  have  been  acquired  by  fo- 
reigners will  become  a  national  Vv^ealth',  if  they  are 
perm/itted  to  enjoy  them  with  that  fecurity,  fatis- 
fadion,  and  diilindion,  as  to  induce  them  to  forget 
their  native  country. 

If  the  Spaniards  are  defirous  of  bringing  this 
important  plan  to  perfedion  with  all  pofiible  ex- 
pedirion,  they  muft  not  only  admit  ftrangcrs  of 
their  own  perfuafion,  but  encourage  every  fed 
without  diftindion  to  come  and  fettle  among  them* 
They  have  too  long  thought  that  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  v/as  a  mod  impious  dodrine,  and  that  to- 
leration was  even  prejudicial  confidered  in  a  po- 
litical light;  becaufe  the  fundamen'sl  principle 
of  all  k^'t^  is  to  hate  each  other,  and  gradually  to 
throw  thofe  governments  Vv'hcre  their  numbers  are 
increafed  into  confufion.  If  the  pagans  had  rea- 
foncd  in  this  manner,  chriRianiry  would  never  have 

been 
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been  eftabliflicd  \  at  leaft  it  is  evident  that  their  book 
perfecutions  againfl:  the  founders  of  our  religion    v.iil. 
would  need  no  apology. 

When  the  Spaniards  have  once  procured  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  men,  they  will  then  think  of 
employing  them  in  the  moH:  advantageous  man- 
ner. The  anxiety  they  felt  to  fee  the  treafures  of 
America  pafs  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals  and 
enemies,  made  them  imagine  that  the  revival  of 
their  m,anufa6lurcs  was  the  only  method  that  could 
enable  them  to  retain  part  of  thole  treafures  ac 
home.  Such  of  their  writers  upon  nnancc  as  Iiave 
infilled  upon  this  fyilem,  appear  to  us  to  be  mif- 
taken.  As  long  as  the  people  who  are  in  polTciliori 
of  thofe  manufactures  which  ferve  to  fupply  the 
demands  of  America,  will  attend  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  them,  thofe  which  may  be  attempted 
to  be  edabliihed  in  other  parts,  will  facrce  be  able 
to  vie  with  them.  Thefe  manufadlures  may  pof- 
Iibly  procure  the  materials  and  workmunfliip  at  as 
reafonable  a  rate  :  but  fome  centuries  mull  pafs 
before  they  can  be  able  to  attain  to  the  fame  de- 
gree of  quicknefs  and  perfedion  in  the  work. 
Nothing  could  effed  this  great  change,  but  fuch 
a  revolution  as  would  remove  the  befl  foreisn 
vt'orkmen  and  the  mod  fKilful  artifts  to  Spain. 
Till  this  period  arrives,  which  does  not  feem  very 
near,  any  attempts  that  are  made,  will  not  be  fuc- 
ccfsful.  The  prohibition  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  unwrought  commodities  affords  a  con- 
vincing and  indrudive  proof  of  this.     The  good- 

nefs 
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BOOK  r^cfs  of  filks  has  on  this  account  confidcrably  de- 
viii,    crcafed ;  and  the  manufadure  of  them  begun  to 

^""v*-^  be  negle6i:ed,  and  would  have  been  entirely  loft, 
had  not  ^vernment  prudently  reftored  trade  to 
its  ancient  freedom. 

We  may  proceed  dill  further,  and  venture  to 
affirm,  that  though  it  Ihould  be  in  the  power  of 
Spain  to  procure  a  fuperiority  in  the  manufadures 
refpcding  articles  of  luxury,  fhc  ought  not  to  do 
it.  A  tranfient  fuccefs  would  be  produdive  of 
total  ruin.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  Spain  can  furnifli 
all  the  commodities  that  are  wanted  in  her  colonies; 
the  immenfe  treafures  this  trade  will  bring  in,  will 
all  center  in  home  circulation,  and  the  confequence 
will  be,  that  the  coin  will  fink  in  value.  This 
plenty  of  fpecie  will  certainly  occafion  a  dearnefs 
of  provifions,  and  enhance  the  price  of  labour. 
There  will  be  no  proportion  between  the  price 
Spain  muft  require  for  her  ma nu failures,  and  that 
which  the  neighbouring  nations  will  fell  theirs  for. 
Theie,  being  abie  to  afford  their  commodities 
cheaper,  will  oblige  the  Spaniards  to  take  them,/ 
becaufe  an  exorbitant  profit  will  furmount  every 
obftacle.  The  Spanifli  artificers,  deftitute  of  em- 
ployment, will  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  feek* 
ing  for  it  in  other  places,  and  Spain  will  lofe  both 
her  induftry  and  hcrr  population. 

Since  then  it  is  impoiTible  that  the  Spaniards 
fhould  keep  the  whole  produce  of  the  American 
mines  in  their  own  hands,  and  fince  they  muft  ur>- 
avoidably  fnare  it  with  the  reft  of  Europe,  they 

fliould 
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ihould  exert  all  their  policy  to  preferve  the  greateft  B  o  o  3K. 
part  of  it,  to  make  the  balance  incline  in  their  fa-    viii. 
your,  and  to  repder  their  advantages  permanent, '      ^     ' 
they  muft  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  as  are  moderate. 
They  will  fecure  to  themfelves  fuch  a  fuperiority 
by  the  pra(5lice  of  the  necefiary  arts,  and  the  plen- 
ty and  goodnefs  of  their  natural  produdions. 

The  Spaniih  miniftry  have  been  fenfibie  of  this 
truth,  but  have  been  deceived  in  the  opinion  they 
entertained  that  the  manufactures  were  the  chief 
promoters  of  agriculture.  It  is  certainj  however, 
that  they  contribute  to  promote  the  culture  of 
lands.  They  are  even  necefiary,  v^herever  the 
cxpence  of  tranfport  puts  a  flop  to  the  circulation 
and  confumption  of  the  produce,  fo  that  the  cul- 
tivator is  at  a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  his  commo- 
dities. But  in  all  other  cafes,  the  farmer  can  fuc- 
ceed  v/ithout  the  afiiftance  of  manufadlures.  If  he 
can  but  difpofe  of  his  produce,  he  is  under  no 
concern  whether  it  is  for  local  confumption,  or 
for  trade  and  exportation,  and  will  go  on  with  his 
tillage. 

Spain  annually  fells  for  exportation,  in  wool, 
filk,  oil,  wine,  iron  and  kali,  to  the  amount  of  above 
thirty  millions  of  livres.*  Thefe  exports,  moft  of 
which  cannot  be  replaced  from  any  foil  in  Europe, 
may  be  greatly  increafed,  and  might,  probably,  be 
more  than  doubled.  They  will  ht  fuflicient,  in- 
dependent of  what  the  Spaniards  receive  from  the 
Indies,  to  pay  for  all  the  foreign  goods  that  can  be 

confumed 
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BOOK  conrnmed  in  the  nation.  We  grant  that  by  thus 
VIII.  fending  their  unwrought  produce  to  other  coun- 
"^•"""v — 'tries,  they  will  increafe  their  population,  wealthy 
and  power  ;  but  they  will  promote  a  more  certain 
and  more  beneficial  kind  of  indudry  at  home. 
Their  political  influence  will  foon  claim  a  relative 
fuperiority,  and  the  nation  employed  in  agriculture 
will  foon  become  greater  than  that  which  confines 
itfelf  to  manufadures. 

America    will    greatly   increafe    thefe   advan- 
tages ;  and  will  be  beneficial  to  Spain,  both  by  her 
gold  and  fiiver,  and  by  her  commodities. 
Means  It  appears  from  the  moft  moderate  computation, 

Spain^  ^^^^  thofe  Valuable  colonies  have  remitted  to  the 
^^s^j'^  ,^^^^  mother  country,  from  1492  to  1740,  that  is,  in  the 
theie-efta-  compafs  of  248  ycars,  upwards  of  9000,000,000 

biifliment         r        -    n  «.i  -        nn  ri-fi 

of  her  CO-  of  Diailres,^  the  Imaiieft  part  of  which  has  re- 
°^^"'  mained  to  the  natural  owners ;  the  reft  has  been 
diffufed  all  over  Europe;  or  carried  into  Afia. 
From  the  firft  of  January  1754  to  the  laft  day  of* 
December  1764,  vvc  are  not  reduced  to  conjecture 
in  fupport  of  our  opinion.  Within  that  period, 
Spain  has  received. 

From  Vera  Cruz,  in  gold,  35X51,354  piaflres 
5  reals  f;  and  in  filver,  85,899,307  piaftres  2 
reals.  J 

From  Lima,  in  gold,  10,942,846  piaftres  3 
reals  §  5  in  nlvtr,  24,868,745  piaftres  3  reals  ||. 

From 

*  2,025,000,000].  f  709,054!.  15s.  I  id. 

X  19,327,344!.  2S.  2d.  §  2,462,140!.  8s.  ^d. 

II  5,595,467!.  14s.  3d. 
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From   Buenos    Ayres,  in   gold,  2,142,626  pi   book 
aflrcs  3  reals*;    in  fiiver,   10,326,090  piallres   8    viir. 
realsf.  ' — v/ — ' 

From  Carthagena,  in  gold,  10,045,188  piaflres 
8  rcalsji  in  filvtr,   1,702,174   piaflres    3   reals  §. 

From  Honduras,  in  gold,  37,254  piallres  ^ 
realsll  ;  in  filver,  677,444  piaftres  7  reals  ^. 

From  the  Havannah,  in  gold,  656,064  piallres 
3  reals*||  ;  in  filver,  2,639,408  piallres  2  reals§j:. 

From  Caracca,  in  gold,  52,034  piadres  4 
rcalsf^  •,  in  filver,  276,002  piallres  6  reals;]:*. 

From  St.  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico,  in  gold, 
526  piallres  5  reals§-|-;  in  fiiver,  317,521  pialbes 
1  rcal*<^. 

From  Campeachy,  Cnmana  and  Maracaibo,  in 
gold,  91,564  piallres  6  reals-['§. 

This  makes  in  all  27,027,896  piadres  in 
goldjl!,  and  126.798,258  piallres  8  reals  f§  in 
filver.  Thefe  two  funis  together,  amount  to  a 
total  of  153,826,154  piallres  8  rea]s'*§.  This 
fum  divided  by  eleven,  will  fliew  that  the  returns, 
upon  an  average,  have  been  13,984,183  piadres 
and  3  fourthsf  [].     To  all  thefe  riches  mull  be  ad- 

VoL,  HI.  I  dt'd 

•  48:,Q9cl.   iBs.  gd.  f  2,323,370!.  9s.  8d. 

J  2,260,165!.  8s.  §  382,9^^91.  4s.  9d. 

jl  8,3821.  8s.  3d.  fl   152,425].  2s.   id. 

*||   147,614!.  9s.  9d.  §J  593,<S661.   175.   2d. 

f^   11,707!.   15s.   4d.  t*  62,iocl.   I2S.  6d. 

§t   118I.  9s.   I  id.  •*[   71,4421.   5s.   id. 

t§  20,6021.   IS.  6d.  X\\  6,081,276!.  7s. 

<fi§  23, 529,60^^1.  5s.  8d.  *§  34,610,884].  125.  8d. 
til  3jM^»44'^-   »9^^ 
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BOOK  dcd  thole  that  are  not  regiilered  to  avoid  paying 
VIII.  duty,  which  may  amount  to  fomev^hat  more  than 
one  fourth  of  what  is  regiilered  \  and  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  rnoAcr  country  annually  receives 
from  her  colonies  about  feventeen  millions  of  pi- 
ailres,  or    19,250,000  iivres*. 

There  would  be  a  polfibility  of  inereafmg  this 
produce.    For  this  purpofe  the  government  fhould 
i^vA  over  to  America  fomc  perfons  (l^illed  in  me- 
tallurgy, and  make  the  condition  eafier  on  which 
they  allow  the   working  of  the  mines.     But  this 
would  be  only  a  tranfient  advantage,  fince  it  is  un- 
deniable that  gold  and  filver   are  not  to  be  con-« 
fidered  as   riches,  but  only  as   the  reprefentatives 
of  them,     Thefe  figns  are  indeed  very  durable,  as 
they  ought  .to  be  to  anfwer  their  deftinatlcn.     But, 
the  more  they  are  multiplied,  the  more  they  lofe 
of  their   value,   becaufe  they   ferve   to  reprefcnt 
fewer  things.     In  proportion  as  they  are  become 
more  common   fmce   the  difcovery  of  Americai 
every  thing  is  increafed  in  value  twice,  thrice,  and 
four  times  beyond  what  it  was  before,     The  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  has  conftantly   decreafed^  and 
the  expence  of  working  them  has  been  continually 
greater/    The  balance,  which  inclines  more  and; 
more   to  the  lofing   fide,  may  fo  far  deftroy  the 
equipoife,  that  it  may  be  found  necefiary  to  drop 
this  lource  of  wealth.     But  at  all  events,  it  will  be 
advifeable  to  render  thefe  operations  more  fimple,, 
and  to  try  every  poffiblc  method  to  make  this  la- 
bour 
*  About  3,904,600^ 
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bour  lefs  deftruflive  to  the  human  race  than  k  has  b  o  o  KX 
hitherto  been.     There   is  another   fonrce  of  prof-    vili. 
perity  for  Spain,  which  will  be  fo   far  from  de- 
creafing,  that  it  will  daily  gather  new  flrength  ; 
and  that  is  agriculture. 

All  nations  have  found  it  dangerous  to  allow 
the  eftablilhments  of  manufadures  in  their  poficfTi- 
ons  in  America,  but  they  have  all  encouraged  agri- 
culture by  every  polTible  means.  If  Spain  fhould 
adopt  fo  rational  a  principle,  fhe  will  probably 
fave  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  livres*  that  are 
annually  expended  in  the  Tingle  article  of  fpices.  It  is 
hardly  poffible  that  in  ali  that  vaft  extent  of  land 
and  that  variety  of  climates  there  fhould  not  be 
fome  Spots  in  America  fit  for  the  culture  of  cin- 
namon, cloves,  nutmeg,  and  the  other  aromatic 
produdtions  of  Afia.  It  is  certain  that  cinnam.on 
grows  atQviito,  and  cultivation  m/ight  give  it  the 
properties  it  wants. 

Whether  thefe  experiments  fuceecd  or  not, 
coffee  may  certainly  be  cultivated  there,  the  ufe  of 
which  becomes  daily  more  general  in  Europe  -, 
as  well  as  cotton,  to  fupply  the  frequent  de- 
mands of  our  manufactures ;  and  fugar^,  which 
Spain  buys  to  the  amount  of  above  five  rnillionsf 
a  year,  while  (he  ought  to  fupply  all  Europe 
with  it. 

Many  provinces  of  Mexico  formerly  produced 
excellent  filks,  which  were  manufadured   at  Se- 
ville.    This  produce,  however,  has  been  loH,  by 
I  2  the 

♦  525,000  or  56s, 750K  t  212,73-cU 
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BOOK  the  nnmberlefs  obdrudions  it  has  met  with  ♦,  but 
VIII.    it  might  eafily  be  revived  and  improved. 

The  Vicuna  wool  is  in  great  repute  in  all  na- 
tions. The  quantity  which  the  fleets  bring  home, 
is  far  from  being  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  demands 
for  it.  The  fort  of  fbeep  that  bears  this  fine 
wool,  might  eafily  be  multiplied  in  the  climates 
that  are  fitted  for  them. 

The  excefiive  dearnefs  of  cochineal,  and  the 
great  demand  there  is  for  it  every  where,  points 
out  to  Spain  the  necefiity  of  multiplying  it. 

But  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive 
tree,  which  is  allowed  only  in    one  part  of  Peru, 
ihould  be   principally   encouraged.     Some   fmall 
v;andering  nations  might  be  fixed  by  employing 
them  in  this  labour.     If  they  were  properly   dif- 
tributcd,  they  would  ferve    to  ellablifli  an  inter- 
courfe  between  the  feveral  colonies,  now  feparated 
by  imn^.enfe  and  uninhabited  regions.     The  laws, 
which  never  have  any  power  over  men  who  are  at 
too  great  a  diftance  from  each  other  and  from   the 
magiilrate,  could   then  be  enforced.     Commerce 
would  not  be  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  im- 
pclTibiHty  of  conveying  the  goods  to  the  place  of 
their  dcftination,  even  at  a  great  expence.     In  cafe 
of  a  war,  early  notice  would  be  given  of  the  dan- 
ger, 2nd  fpcedy  and   efi'eclual  afiTiflance  procured. 
If  Spain  were  by  this  plan  deprived  of  fome  few 
exports   this  trifling   iofs   would  be  greatly  over- 
balanced by  very   confiderable  advantages.     The 
eafiefi:  part  of  the  labour  we  recommend  would 

fail 
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fall  to  the  lot  of  the  natives,  who  are  too  indolent,  book 
and,  perhaps,  too   weak,  to   go   through    harder    viii. 
work.     The  reft  would  be  relerved  for  the  more 
adlivc  robuft  African  (laves. 

This  foreign  aid  was  thought  of  in  the  firft 
years  after  the  difcovery  of  America,  but  was  fooa 
prohibited  from  an  apprehenfion  that  the  blacks 
corrupted  the  Americans,  and  might  excite  them 
to  revolt.  Las  Cafas,  who  inceflantly  laboured 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  the  Indians,  obtained 
a  repeal  of  that  law,  as  thinking  it  prejudicial  to 
their  prefervarion.  At  that  period,  a  favourite 
obtained  an  cxclulive  grant  for  carrying  four 
thoufand  negroes  to  the  Caribbee  iilands.  He  fold 
his  privilege  to  the  Genoefe,  who  made  an  ill  ufe 
of  thc^r  monopoly.  This  fcandalous  trade  was 
fuccefiively  in  the  hands  of  the  Caftilians,  the 
Portuguefe,  the  French,  and  the  Englifli.  It  is  at 
lall  returned  to  the  Spaniards,  who  carry  it  on  in 
t-bc  leaft  advantageous  way  for  the  benefit  of 
their  country.  1  heir  mod  dangerous  enemies 
become  their  agents,  and  all  their  connedions  arc 
with  Britilh  fubjefts. 

If  political  confiderations  can  juftify  a  trade  fo 
repugnant  to  humanity,  Spain  ought  to  carry  iron 
without  the  alTiftance  of  foreign  countries;  and  mud 
not  be  difcouraged  by  the  want  of  forts  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  This  obftaclemay  be  furmounred  by  re- 
ceiving dire<ft.ly  from  the  Eaft-Indies  the  con)mo- 
ditics  that  are  fit  for  the  barbarous  regions  of 
Africa  j  by  giving  bounties  to  encourage  the  in- 
I  3  trodu<5lion 
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B  o  0  K  trodudion  oi    negroes    in    the   Spanifh  colonics^ 
VIII.    inftead    of  clogging   it  with   duties.     Then  thofe 

^"•"■v^^'  counrrieSy  which  have  for  fo  long  a  time  been  in  a 
declining  ftate  will  fiouriih  again  j  and  their  pro- 
dudions,  which  at  prcfcnt  do  not  exceed  twenty- 
feven  or  twenty-eight  millions  of  Kvres*  a  year, 
will  then  be  extended  as  much  as  the  confump- 
tion  of  Spain  and  of  all  Europe  will  admit  them 
to  be.  '    .  ■  /    '^  '^ , 

Whin  government  has  fuccefsfully  tuVried%s 
attention  towards  bringing  the  working  of  the 
pr/ines  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfedlionV  and  t(> 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  the  American 
provinces,  it  will  then  be  necelTary  to  confrderhow 
ihefe  riches  may  be  tranfmitted  to  the  mother* 
country.  Experience  mud  have  taught  her  thaG 
the  vigilance  of  her  guarda  coftas,  and  the  fidelity 
of  her  commanders  are  often  and  eafily  ckided  by 
the  contraband  trade. 

All  the  nations  whofe  fettlements  arc  near  the 
Spanifii  colonies,  have  always  endeavoured,  by 
fraudulent  means,  to  appropriaie  to  themfelves^ 
the  treafures  and  produce  of  that  indolent  nation*. 
The  Portuguefe  have  turned  their  views  towards' 
the  river  Plata  y  the  Danes,  the  French,  and  the' 
Dutch,  upon  the  coaft  of  Garth agena  and  Porto- 
Bello.  The  fubje^fts  of  Great  Britain,  who  were 
not  ignorant  of  thefe  different  means  have  found 
that  the  cefTions  made  to  them  by  the  laft  treaty, 
have  opened  to  them  a  new  method  of  getting  a 
-     ■  -  krgei? 

*  On  an  average  Ij^-sSj^tzj,!.. 
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larger  {hare  of  thofe  rich  fpoils.     All  thefe  nations  book 
have  fucceeded  in  their  attempts,  by  deceiving  or   viii. 
bribing  the  guardacoftas ;  but  the  EngUfli,  fure  of' 
being  countenanced  by   government,  have  carried 
on  in  full  peace,  and   by  force  of  arms  an  illicit 
trade  in   foreign  countries,  which  in  their  own  is 
punifhed    with  death.     This   kind  of  trade  is  fa 
openly   authorifed  by  their  naval  force,  that  there 
is  adually  a  public  contract  between  the  navy  and 
the  merchants,  by  which  the  man   of  war  is  en- 
titled  to  five   per  cent,  on   the  fale  made  by  the 
fmuggler,  as  a  reward  for  protecting  him. 

Tub  governors  are  ftill  more  rcn^ifs  in  their 
duty  than  the  guarda  coftas.  Though  corruption 
is  carried  to  very  great  excefs  in  Spain,  it  is  dill 
greater  in  the  Indies.  The  viceroys  as  well  as  the 
lowed  cudom-houfe  ofncers,  who  are  fent  to  Ame- 
rica, are  all  equally  deftitutc  of  the  fnialled  fenti- 
ments  of  patriotifm.  They  have  all  bought  their 
places  5  and  are  defirous  of  making  the  greatefl 
advantage  of  them  ;  every  one  is  in  hafle  to  make 
his  fortune,  the  only  motive  that  induced  him  to 
leave  his  country  ;  all  want  to  have  an  adequate 
compenfation  for  the  danger  they  have  expofed 
themfelves  to  by  a  change  of  climate.  It  is  neccilary 
for  them  to  improve  every  inltant  of  time,  as  they 
feldom  keep  their  places  longer  than  three  or  five 
years.  One  would  imagine  the  court  of  Madrid, 
not  being  able  to  prevent  this  extortion,  has  endea- 
voured to  render  it  lefs  odious,  by  making  it  more 
general. 

I  4  Every 
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BOOK      Every    mode  of   acquiring  riches   is   deemetl 
viii.  lawful.     The  moft  common  is  to  permit  the  con- 

^^""^^—^  traband  trade,  and  even  to  be  concerned  in  it.  It 
is'  eafy,  expeditious  and  pleafant.  In  America 
none  oppofe  ir,  becaufe  it  fuits,  every  perfon.  If 
the  complaints  of  fome  European  merchants  reach 
the  court,  they  are  eafily  filenccd  by  proper  gra- 
tuities to  miniders,  confelTors,  miftrelTcs  or  fa- 
vcurircs.  The  delinquent  not  only  efcapes  pu- 
Din:!ment,  but  is  rewarded.  Nothing  is  fo  well 
eftablifhed  cr  fo  generally  known  as  this  pradice. 
A  Spaniard  juft  returned  from  America,  where  he 
had  filled  an  important  pod,  was  complaining  to  a. 
friend  of  the  injurious  reports  that  were  fprcad  con- 
cerning the  difcharge  of  Jiis  truft.  If  you  arefMn- 
dered^  hys  his  fv\€v\(^^  yoti  are  undone  \  hut  if  your 
eKtoriiom  are  not  exaggerated^  you  have  nothing  t9 
do  hut  to  give'vp  pari  of  your  plunder y  and  you  will 
erjcy  the  remainder  peaceably^  and  even  with  credit. 

The  qiieftion  is:'how  to  eradicate  abufes  of  fuch 
s  long  ftand-ing.  As  long  as  the  man?.gem.enc 
that  has  given  rife  to  them  fubfifts,  the  fmuggler 
will  carry  on  his  trade,  and  thofe  v;ho  are  appointed 
to  prevent  it-will  proted  him.  Spain  will  never 
redore  good  order,  but  by  lowering  the  duties^ 
and  altering  her  method  of  in t^reourfe  with  her 
CDloni-cs.  ,,       ;-r:5inat,  •  ■  :  '■      "'■■ 

7  HE  Spaniards,  whofe  fituation  will  not  adnik- 
of  their  manufadluring  all  they  want  to  fupply  their 
American  colonies,  muft  appropriate  to  themfelves 
the  labours  of   every  nation   in  Europe.     They 

mult 
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mnfl  confider  themfelves  as  merchants  in  the  midfl:  book 
of  mannfa(flurers.     They  muft  fupply  them  with    vrii. 
materials  ;  pay  them  a   rcafonable  price  for  their  ^      ^      ' 
labour,  by  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  ad- 
ditional value  their  induiiry  has  given  to  the  natu- 
ral produdions ;  and   then  thry  mufb  difpofe  of 
them  to  the  bell  advantage  to  the  fevcral  con- 
fume  rs. 

These  maxims  are  too  fimple  in  themfelves  to 
have  efcaped  them  ;  but  they  have  made  a  wrong 
application  of  them.  That  they  have  always  been 
mifled  by  their  wants  or  their  avidity  of  gain. 
They  have  conftantly  feparated  the  interefrs  of  the 
crown  from  thofe  of  the  people,  and,  therefore 
have  found  no  impropriety  in  laying  the  duties  too 
high.  None  of  their  tninifters  feem  to  have  con- 
fidered,  that  the  riches  of  the  people  are  the  true 
riches  of  the  ftate.  PofTibly,  they  may  have  been 
fo  infatuated  as  to  imagine,  that  the  burden  of  thcfe ' 
duties  fell  upon  the  original  owners  of  the  merchan- 
dife.  We  can  hardly  doubt  their  afling  upon 
this  principle,  when  we  fee  that  every  intimation 
for  lowerinor  the  duties  has  been  reiefted,  as  ruin- 
oil s  to  the  monarchy.  That  pernicious  fpirit  of 
finance,  v/hich  daily  becomes  m>ore  injurious  to 
the  trade  of  Europe,  has  checked  the  dired  inter- 
courfe  that  Vv'as  formerly  carried  on  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  The  contra- 
band trade  has  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  du- 
ties have  been  raifed  •,  but  it  will  be  put  an  end  to, 
whenever  the  tariff  is  fctrlcd  at  a  moderate  rate, 

and 
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B  0,0  K  and  navigation  h  freed  from  thofe  fetcers  which 
VIII.    obIlru<5t  its  progrefs. 

Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  common 
method  of  fleets  and  galleons  is  the  beft,  have 
been  mifled  by  their  prejudices  in  favpvir  of  cuf- 
torn,  which  is  fo  apt  to  govern  the  ppifiipns  of 
mod  men.  They  were  not  aware  that  this  tedious 
method  would  neceffarily  prove  deftrutStive.  The 
illicit  traders,  informed  by  their  emiflaries  pf  the 
wants  of  the  colonies,  and  abundantly  provided 
with  all  they  can  be  in  need  of,  always  arrive  before 
the  Spanilh  (hips,  who,  finding  the  florehoufes 
full,  are  forced  to  fell  their  goods  under  prime 
cpft  ;  or,  which  is  fliil  worfe,  cannot  difpole  of 
them  at  all.  If,  to  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
they  are  fentout  later,  this  is  an  additional  encou- 
ragement to  the  fmugglers,  whofe  magazines  be- 
ing conftantly  fupplied  with  frefh  merchandife, 
can  never  be  exhaufied. 

To  prevent  this  deilrudive  competition,  it  has 
often  been  propofcd  to  the  Spanilh  government  to 
eftablilli  trading  companies  for  the  commerce  of 
America  •,  but  the  court  of  Madrid  has  always  re- 
jedled  this  fcheme,  as  a  pernicious  monoply,  worfe, 
perhaps,  than  the  toleration  of  an  illicit  trade. 
Though  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  com- 
merce, they  were  fenfible  that  exclufive  privileges, 
always  prejudicial  even  to  the  mod  adlive  nations, 
muft  neceffarily  prove  ruinous  to  one,  whole  in- 
duliry  is  not  fufTiciently  exciied. 

No- 
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Nothing  but  an  entire  freedom  in  che  trade  s  o  o  ic 
from  Cadiz,  can  put  an  effcdual  Hop  to  fmug-  viii. 
gling,  and  give  commerce  the  advantage  of  being 
extended  as  far  as  pofTible.  k  is  the  intercfl:  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  all  other  nations  that  have 
colonies  in  America,  to  fend  thither  great  quan- 
tities of  the  produce  and  commodities  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  bring  home  much  of  thofe  of  Ame- 
rica. Thefe  meafures  are  infeparably  conneflcd. 
The  one  is  impoiTible  without  the  otberj  and  both 
are  inconfiflent  with  reftraint. 

1  HE  colonies  will  find  a  great  advantage  in  this 
fydem,  v/hich  Vv^ill  bring  plenty  into  tlieir  ports. 
A  competition  among  many  fellers  has  ever  been 
and  will  always  be  advantageous  to  the  purchafer. 

By  this  happy  change,  the  mother  country  will 
filence  the  murmurs  of  feme  perfons,  who  have 
grovv-n  difcGntented  either  becaufe  they  have  been 
left  unprovided  Vv'ith  the  neceflaries  of  life,  or  have 
been  forced  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  them. 
The  cheapnefs  of  commodities  will  occafion  the 
fall  of  fome  manufadlurcs,  which  had  been  eila- 
hliHicd  from  mere  neceffity,  and  which  could  not 
be  fafely  aboliibed  by  authority.  Spain  will  turii 
the  labours  of  induflry  towards  agriculture,  whicb 
will  then  become,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  mod 
profitable  employment.  Laftly,  her  navigation 
will  be  increafed  twice  or  three  times  beyond  its 
prefent  (late,  for  it  is  now  foflow  in  its  operations, 
as  to  endanger  public  property,  and  too  often  ex- 
pofe  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

All 
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BOOK  All  the  European  nations  that  arc  in  the  lead 
VIII.  concerned  in  this  trade,  will  carry  it  on  to  better 
"^ — 'advantage.  If  the  method  of  doing  this  by  a  fleet 
of  Ihips,  which  limits  the  quantity  of  goods  that 
may  be  fhipped  at  Cadiz,  is  more  favourable  to 
the  few  merchants  concerned  in  that  bufmcfs,  a 
freedom  to  every  one  to  fend  over  as  much  as  he 
pleafeSj  on  paying  the  duties,  will  reduce  the  price 
and  increafe  the  confumption  of  the  commodities. 
Trade  will  then  be  confiderably  increafed  in  Eu- 
rope. The  profit  of  each  nation  will  be  greater^ 
though  that  of  each  private  man  will  be  lefs.  The 
iirft  of  thefe  advantages  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  lad. 

We  are  fenfible  that  this  free  trade,  which  we 
think  abfolutely  neceflary,  will  no  fooncr  be  open- 
ed, but  it  will  be  carried  to  excefs  by  a  boundlefs 
emulation.  This  muft  be  expeded  from  the  eager- 
nefs  and  imprudence  of  the  merchants.  Perhaps, 
it  may  be  beneficial.  The  mother  country  will  have 
exported  a  greater  quantity  of  her  produce,  and 
received  richer  returns.  The  colonics,  encouraged 
by  the  chcapnefs  of  the  commodities,  will  allow 
themfelves  fome  indulgencies  they  never  could  yet 
afford,  will  feel  new  wants,  and  confequently 
will  apply  themfelves  to  new  labours.  Traders, 
warned  by  the  lofs  of  part  of  their  capital,  will 
become  more  indullrious,  circumfpecfl,  and  dili- 
gent in  their  expeditions.  Even  admitting  that  too 
great  a  competicion  might  prove  a  real  evil,  it 
could  never  be  a  lafting  one.     To  endeavour  to 

pre- 
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prevent  this  by  laws  that  would  be  deftriKftlve  of  b  o  o  K 
all  freedom,  would  be  to  prevent  a  fortunate  re-    vili. 
volution  by  a  perpetual  opprefilon.     As  loon  as  '      ^     ' 
Spain   is    undeceived,    the   trade  of  her  colonies 
will  no  longt^r  be  a  mere  monopoly,  her  religion 
mere  fuperftition,  nor  her  government  an  abfolute  - 
tyranny.     Her  good  example,  and  a  happy  rival- 
fhip,  may,  poflibly,  induce  Portugal,  whofe  con- 
dudl:  has  not  hitherto  appeared  more  enlightened 
than  that  of  Spain,  to  adopt  the  fame  plan  of  re- 
formation, wich  regard  to  the  Brazils. 


End  of  the  Eighth  Book, 


BOOK 
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BOOK     IX. 


ieitkment  of  ike  Portuguefe  in  ths  Brazils,  The 
wars  they  have  fujlained  there,.  Produce  and  riches 
Gf  that  ceuntry. 


B  oo  k"R 


_„ R  A  Z  I  L  is  an  immenfe  continent  in  South 

America.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 


?ftheBrI-^^  the  AmazoHs,  on  the  South  by  Paraguay,  on 
zils  by  the  the  wefl  bv  a  lono;  ridge  of  mountains  that  divide 
guefe.  It  from  Peru,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  northern 
ocean.  The  extent  of  the  fea-coad  is  fuppofed  to 
be  no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  leagues.  The  in" 
land  parts  are  too  little  known  to  enable  us  to  form 
any  e  ill  mate  of  their  extent.  A  fucceflion  of  hills 
runs  all  along  from  north  to  fcuth,  from  whence 
ilTue  many  large  rivers,  fomc  of  which  fall  into  the 
ocean,  and  ibme  into  the  Plata. 

Ip  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage  in  1499,  ^^^ 
continued  his  courfe  to  the  fouth,  when  he  came 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Oronooko,  he  could  not 
poffibly  have  niiffcd  the  Brazils  ,  but  he  chofe  to 

fteer 
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fleer  to  the  north- weft,   towards  the  gulph  that  book 
lies  between  that  river  and  Florida.     The  fettle-      ix, 
nnents  already  made  there,  the  gold  they  produc-  '      v     ' 
ed,  and  the  hopes  of  finding  a  way  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  were  fo  many  inducements  to  purfue  that 
track. 

Peter  x^lvarez  Cabral  had  the  honour  of 
difcovcring  the  Brazils  the  following  year  by 
chance.  This  Portuguefe  admiral  was  going  with 
a  fleet  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  avoid 
falling  in  with  the  calms  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  he 
kept  fo  far  out  at  fea,  that  he  came  within  fight  of 
an  unknown  land  lying  to  weft  ward.  He  was  dri- 
ven thither  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  and  anchored  on 
the  coaft  in  the  15th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  ac 
a  place  which  he  called  Porto- Seguro.  Pie  took 
pofiTefiion  of  the  country,  but  made  no  fettlement 
in  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  which 
was  afterwards  changed  for  that  of  Brazil,  becaufe 
the  Brazil  wood  was  the  moft  valuable  produ6tion 
of  that  country  to  the  Europeans,  who  ufcd  it  in 
dying.  ' 

As  this  country  had  been  difcovered  in  going  to 
India,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  v/as  not  a 
part  of  that,  it  was  at  firft  comprifcd  under  the 
fame  general  title,  but  was  diftinguiftied  by  the 
appellation  of  Weft  Indies,  becaufe  the  Portuguefe 
went  to  India  by  the  caft,  and  to  the  Brazils  by  the 
weft.  This  name  was  afterwards  given  to  all 
America,  and  the  Americans  were  very  impro- 
perly called  ladians. 

Thus 
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BOOK      Thus  it  is  that  the  names  of  places  and  things, 
IX.      accidentally  given   by  ignorant  men,  have  alv/ays 

*'~*~^'  '  perplexed  philofophers,  who  have  been  defirous 
of  tracing  the  origin  of  thefe  names  from  nature, 
and  not  from  circumftances  merely  incidental,  and 
ofcentiQ:ies  quite  foreign  to  the  natural  properties 
of  the  things  denoted  by  them.  Nothing  can  be 
more  frrange,  for  inllance,  than  to  fee  Europe 
tranfplanted  into  America,  and  there  regenerated 
as  it  were,  in  the  names  and  forms  of  our  Euro- 
pean cities,  and  in  the  laws,  manners,  and  reli- 
gion of  our  continent.  But  fooner  or  later  the 
climate  will  refume  its  influence,  and  reinftate 
things  in  their  proper  order  and  with  their  origi- 
nal namer.,  though  with  thofe  veftiges  of  the 
change  they  have  undergone,  which  a  great  re- 
volution always  leaves  behind  it.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  in  three  or  four  thoufand  years  hence,  the 
hiilory  of  America  at  this  prefent  period  will  be 
as  confufed,  and  as  inexplicable  to  its  inhabitants, 
as  the  hiilory  of  Europe  previous  to  the  rife  of  the 
Roman  republic  is  obfcure  to  us  ?  Thus  it  is  ^that 
men,  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  and  the 
conieLTiures  they  have  formed  cither  with  rtfpeft 
to  events  that  arc  pafTed,  or  to  futirrc  tranfaclions, 
are  all  fubjedt  to  the  laws  and  motions  of  nature, 
who  purfues  htr  own  courfe,  without  p-^ying  the 
lead  regard  either  to  our  projeds  or  to  our  opi- 
nions. 

Nothing  can  afford  us  a  more  convincing  proof 
of  this  great  truiij,   than  the  imprudence  and  un- 
certainty 
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certainty    of  all  the    dcfigas   and  actions  of  men  boo  k. 
even   in    their   moft   important  underrakings,  the      ix. 
blindncfs  with    which   their  inquiries  are  purlucd, '     ^      ' 
and  more  efpecially  the  improper  ufe  they  make  of 
their  difcoveries.     As  foon  as  the  court  of  Li-bon 
had  ordered  a  furvey  to  be  taken  of  the  harbours, 
bays,  rivers,  and  coalis  of  Brazil,  and   was  con- 
vinced that  the    country  afforded  neither  gold  nor 
filver,  they  held  it  in  fuch  contempt  that  they  fenc 
thither  none  but  condemned  criminals  and  aban- 
doned women. 

IV/o  fliips  were  fent  every  year  from   Portugal,  ^^^^^owt 
to  carry  the  refufe   of  the  kingdom  to  this  new  coipniih 
world,  and  to  bring  home  parrots,  and  woods  for  Portugal 
the  dyers  and  cabinet-makers.     Ginger  was  after-  ^^g'"^^^^^"" 
wards' added,    but   was    foon    prohibited,    left    it 
Ihould  interfere  with '  the  lale  of  the  fame  article 
from  India.  ^ 

Asia  was  then  the  objed  that  attracted  all  men. 
It  was  the  road  to  fortune,  to  power  and  to  fame. 
The  great  exploits  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India,  and 
the  wealth  they  brought  from  thence,  gave  their 
nation  fuch  a  luperiority  in  all  parts  of  the  worid> 
that  every  individual  vvilhed  to  partake  of  it.  The 
enthufiafm  was  general.  No  perfon,  indeed,  went 
over  voluntarily  to  America,  but  thofc  unfortunate 
men  whom  the  inquifition  had  doomed  to  dedruc- 
tion  were  added  to  the  convids  already  tranfported 
thither. 

There  never  was  a  (Ironger  and    more  invete- 
rate hatred  than   th.at   which  tlie  Fortugueie  iiavc 
VcL.  HI.  K  always 
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'  IX.  withftanding  this  national  antipathy,  which  is  of  fo 
long  a  (landing  that  its  origin  cannot  be  traced,  and 
fo  confirmed  that  it  can  never  be  expe6led  to  ceafe, 
they  have  borrov/ed  moil  of  their  maxims  from  a 
neighbour,  whofe  power  they  dreaded  as  much  as 
they  detefted  its  manners.  Whether  from  a  fimi- 
larity  of  climate  and  temper,  or  from  a  conformity 
of  circumftancesj  they  have  adopted  the  word  of 
its  inflitutions.  They  could  not  imitate  any  one 
more  horrid  than  the  inquifition. 

This  bloody  tribunal,  ereded  in  Spain  in  1482, 
by  a  combination  of  policy  and  fanaticifm,  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  was  no  fooner 
adopted  by  John  1 11^  than  it  ftruck  terror  into 
every  family.  To  eflablidi  its  authority,  and  af- 
terwards to  fupport  it,  no  lefs  than  four  or  five  hun- 
dred vidims  were  annually  facrificed,  a  tenth  part 
of  which  was  burnt  alive,  and  the  rsfl  banifhed  to 
Africa  or  to  the  Brazils.  The  fury  of  this  tribunal 
was  parucularly  exerted  againd  thofe  who  were 
fufpeded  of  fodomy  ;  a  crime  of  later  date  in  the 
kingdom,  and  aimoft  unavoidable  in  hot  climates, 
where  celibacy  prevails.  It  alio  profecuted  forcc- 
rers,  who,  in  thofe  times  of  ignorance  were  as 
much  dreaded,  as  their  number  was  multiplied  by 
the  credulity,  bigotry,  and  barbarifm  that  pre- 
vailed" all  over  Europe.  The  Mohammedans, 
though  greatly  decreafed  iince  they  had  lofl  the 
empire,  were  alfo  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition  ; 

but 
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but  more  efpecially   the  Jews^  becaufe  they  were  Book 
the  richcft.  IX- 

It  is  is  well  known  that  when  the  Jews,  who  had 
long  been  confined  to  a  very  fmall  Ipot  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  were  difperfed  by  the  Romans, 
many  of  them  took  refuge  in  Portugal.  There 
they  multiplied  after  the  Arabs  had  conquered 
Spain,  were  fuffered  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  ci- 
tizens, and  were  not  excluded  from  public  ofHces, 
till  that  country  had  recovered  its  independence. 
This  firft  a<ft  of  opprefiion  did  not  prevent  tv>Tnty 
thoufand  JewiOri  families  -from,  removing  thither, 
when  after  the  conqueft  of  Granada,  the  caiholic 
kings  compelled  them  to  quit  Spain  or  change 
their  religion.  Each  family  paid  twenty  livres  ^ 
for  the  liberty  of  fettling  in  Portugal.  SuperRi- 
tion  foon  induced  John  IL  to  aggravate  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  that  persecuted  nation  :  he  demanded  of 
them  20,000  crowns -j-,  and  afterwards  reduced 
ihem  to  a  ftate  of  flavery.  In  1496,  Emanuel 
banifiied  all  thofe  who  refufed  to  embrace  the  chri- 
ftian  religion  ;  thole  who  complied  were  reflored 
to  their  freedom,  and  foon  engroffed  the  Afiatic 
trade,  which  then  began  to  be  laid  open  to  every 
one.  The  eOablifhment  of  the  inquifition  in  1548, 
proved  a  check  to  their  a<5livity.  Their  mif- 
trull  was  increafed  by  the  frequent  confifcations 
made  by  that  odious  tribunal,  and  by  the  taxes 
which  government  extorted  from  them  afdtfferenc 
times.  Thry  were  in  hopes  of  purchafing  feme 
K  2  tran- 
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BOO  K tranquillity,  by  furniHiing  Scballian  with  250,000 
IX.     livres  *  for  his  African  expcdicion ;  but   unfortu- 

w.„^ — -^nateiy  for  them,  that  imprudent  nnonarch  came  to 
2.n  untimely  end.  Philip  11.  who  foon  after  ex- 
tended his  dominion  over  Porrugal,  enaded  that 
fuch  of  his  fobjeds  as  were  defcended  from  a  Jew 
or  a  Moor,  fliould  be  excluded  from  all  ecclefiaf- 
tical  or  civil  employments.  This  mark  of  infamy, 
wiih  v;hich  all  the  new  converts  to  Chridianity 
were  branded,  gave  them  fuch  a  difguft  for  a 
country  v;here  even  the  greateft  opulence  could 
not  exempt  them  from  being  ftigmatized,  that 
they  removed  with  their  wealth  to  Bourdeaux, 
Antwerp,  Hamburgh,  and  other  towns  with 
which  they  had  regular  connexions.  This  emi- 
gration was  iht  cccafion  of  a  great  revolution  ^  it 
diverted  the  commerce,  which  till  then  had  cen- 
tered in  Spain  and  Portugal,  into  other  countries, 
and  deprived  thofe  two  nations  of  the  advantages 
the  one  derived  from  the  Eaft,  and  the  other  from 
the  We  11 -indies. 

Before  thefe  lalt  periods,  the  Jews  who  had 
been  dripped  of  their  property  by  the  inquifiticn, 
and  banilhed,  to  the  Brazils,  were  not  yet  entirely 
forfaken.  Many  of  them  found  kind  relations  and 
faithful  friends  ;  others,  who  were  known  to  be  men 
of  probity  and  underllanding,  obtained  money  in 
advance  fiom  merchants  oi:  different  nations  with 
whom  ihcy  had  formerly  Ijad  tranfadiOns.  By 
tins  afiiiLiiice  feme   enterpriilng  men  among  them 

vVvte 
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were  enabled  to  cultivate  fugar  canes,  which  (hey  book 
firft  procured  from  the  ifland  of  Madeira.  ix. 

Sugar,  which  till  then  on  account  of  its 
fcarcity  had  been  ufed  only  in  medicine,  be- 
came an  article  of  luxury.  Princes,  and  the  rich 
and  great,  were  all  eager  to  procure  themfelves 
ihio  new  fpccies  of  indulgence.  Ihis  circumilance 
proved  favourable  to  Brazil,  and  enabled  it  to  ex- 
tend its  fugar  plantations.  The  court  of  Lifbon, 
notwithftanding  its  prejudices,  began  to  be  fen- 
ffole  that  2  colony  might  be  benetlcial  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  without  producing  gold  or  filver. 
It  now  looked  with  lefs  contempt  on  an  immenfe 
region  that  chance  had  thrown  in  its  way,  and 
which  it  had  always  ccnfidered  as  a  place  fit  only 
to  contain  the  rcfuie  of  the  kingdom.  This  fee- 
tlement,  which  had  been  wholly  left  to  the  capri- 
cious management  of  the  colonifts,  was  now 
thought  to  deferve  Tome  kind  of  attention,  and  ac- 
cordingly Thomas  de  Soufa  was  fcnt  thiiher  in 
1549,  to  regulate  and  fuperintend  ir. 

This  able  governor  began  by  reducing  thefe 
men,  who  had  always  lived  in  a  (late  of  anarchy, 
into  proper  fubordination,  and  bringing  their 
fcattered  plantations  clofer  togethtr";  after  which, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  acquire  fome  information 
refpeciing  the  natives,  with  whom  he  knew  he 
muft  be  inceflantly  engaged,  either  in  trafRc  or 
in  war.     It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  accomplifh  this. 

Brazil  was  full  of  fmall  nations,  fome  of  which 
inhabited  ilie  forc-fts,   and  others  lived  in  the  plains 

K  5  and 
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BOOK  and  along  the  rivers.  Some  had  fettled  habitations'. 
IX.      but  a  greater  number  led  a  roving  life.     Moft  of 
'^""v — '  them  had  no  intercoiirfe    with  each  other.     Thofe 
that  v/ere  not  divided  by  inccfTant  wars,  were  fa 
by  hereditary  hatred  andjealoufy.     Some  lived  by 
hunting  and  fiiliing,  others   by   agriculture*     All 
thefe  caufes   mud   have  produced  a  viGble  difTer- 
ence  in  the  employments  and  cuftoms  of  thefe  fc- 
veral  nations  -,  yet  their  general  charader  was  very 
fimilar. 
charaaer       The  Brazilians  in  general  are  of  the  fize  of  the 
toms  of  "the  Europeans,  but  not  fo  flout.     The  are  fubje(5l  to 
Brazjiians,  f^^^^j.  diilempers,  and  it  is  no   uncommon  thing 
among  thein  to  fee  men  live  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years.     Formerly     they    wore    no     clothing,    but 
fince  the  Europeans  have  become  acquainted  with 
them,  they   commonly   cover  the  middle  part  of 
their  bodies.   The  ornaments  of  the  women  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  men,  for  they  wear  their  hair  ex» 
treniely  long,   whereas  the  women  cut  theirs  quite 
fnort  •,  the  women   wear   bracelets  of  bones  of  ^ 
beautiful  white,  the  men   necklaces   of  the  fame  ^ 
the  women  paint   their  faces,  and  the  men  their 
bodies. 

Though  the  language  of  the  Topinambous  is 
generally  fpoken  all  along  the  fea-coails,  yet  every 
nation  on  that  vaft  continent  has  its  own  peculiar 
idiom.  Some  of  thefe  languages  are  faid  to  bc^ 
expreflive,  but  they  are  none  of  them  copious,  nei- 
ther have  they  any  words  to  convey  general  and 
abllracl  ideas.     This  poverty  of  language,  which 

is 
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is  common  to  all  nations  of  South  America,  is  a  b  o  o  K 
convincing  proof  of  the  little  progrefs  the  human      ix. 
underftanding;  has  made  in  thefc  countries.     The  ^— %<'— ' 
analogy  between  the  words  in  thefeveral  languages 
of  this  continent  ihews  that  the  reciprocal  tranf- 
migrations  of  thefe    lavages   have  been  frequent. 
Poflibly    by  comparing  their  languages  with  thofe 
of  Africa,  of  the   Eall-Indies  and  of  Europe,  the 
origin  of  the  Americans  may  one  day  be  traced, 
after  the  long  and  fruitlcfs  fearch,  which  has  hither- 
to em  ployed  the  labours  of  fo  many  learned   men. 

In  ancient  times  t;hc  food  of  the  Brazilians  was 
very  fimple.  It  might  have  been  expe<5led  to  have 
been  more  varied  when  they  came  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  our  domeftic  animals;  yet  thofe  who  live 
by  the  Tea  fide  flill  continue  to  feed  upon  the  fhell- 
fifh  they  pick  up  on  the  (bore.  Along  the  rivers 
they  always  live  by  fifhing,  and  in  the  forefts  by 
hunting.  When  thefe  precarious  provifions  fail, 
they  feed  upon  roots,  that  either  grow  fpontanc- 
oudy,  or  require  but  little  culture. 

These  favagcs  are  averfe  from  all  labour,  and 
pafs  their  time  in  idienefs,  eating  and  dancin<r. 
Their  fongs  are  but  one  tedious  uniform  tone, 
without  any  modulations,  and  commoniy  turn  up- 
on their  loves  or  their  warlike  actions. 

Their  amufements  are  not  interrupted   by  the    ' 
v.'orlhip   of  a  fupreme   being,  for  rhey   know  of  , 
none-,  nor  is    their   tranquillity  dillurbed  by   the 
dread    of  a  future  (late,  of  wiiich  they   have  no 
idea.     Th.ey  have,  hpv/ever,  their  magicians,  who, 
K  4  by 
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Bp  o  K  by  {lrang<^  contortions,  fo  far  work    upon  the  cre- 
IX.      dulity  cf  the  people  ns  to  throw  them  into  violent 
^     ^'ccnvuliions.     If  the    impofturcs   of   thele    magi- 
cians are    deteded,  they  are   immediately  put  to 
death,  which  ferves   in    fome  degree  to  check  the 
■'fpirit  of  deceit. 

These  athciils  are  equally  ftrangers  to  all  no- 
tions of  fubordination  and  fubmiiTion,  which  among 
ourfelves  are  originally  derived  from  the  idea  of 
a  fupreme  being.  They  cannot  conceive  that  any 
perfon  can  have  the  audacity  to  command,  much 
jcfs  that  any  one  can  be  fo  weak  as  to  obey.  But 
they  (hew  moil  de.'erence  to  the  man  who  has 
killed  the  greateft  number  of  his  enemies. 

The  Brazilians  all  follow  their  own  inclinations, 
and  like  moft  other  favages,  fliew  no  particular 
attachment  to  their  native  place.  The  love  of 
ear  country,  which  is  a  ruling  pafTion  in  civilized 
ftaces-,  Vv^hich  in  good  governments  rifts  to  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  in  bad  ones  grows  habitual ;  which  for 
whole  centuries  together  perpetuates  in  every  na- 
tion its  difpofition,  cufcoms  and  tafte  :  this  love 
of  our  country  is  but  a  fa6litious  fentiment  arifmg 
from  fociety,  but  unknown  in  the  ilate  of  nature, 
'ilic  moral  life  of  a  favage  is  the  very  reverfe  of 
that  of  the  civilized  man.  The  latter  enjoys  the 
pifts  of  nature  onlv  in  his  infancy.  As  his  ftreni?;th 
increales  and  his  underflanding  unfolds  icfelf,  he 
lofcs  fight  of  the  prcfenr,  and  is  wholly  intent 
upon  ti.e  future.  Thus  the  age  of  paflions  and 
p/iealurcs,  the  rime   defined  by   nature  for  eiijoy- 

nient, 
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ment,  is  fpent  in  fpeciilation  and  difappointment.  cook 
The  heart  denies  itfelf  what  it  wiuies  for,  laments  ix. 
the  indulgencies  it  has  allowed  itfelf,  and  is  equal- 
ly tormented  by  its  felf-denials  and  its  gratifica- 
tions. The  civilized  man  inceflantly  deploring 
his  liberty  which  he  h2S  always  facrificed,  looks 
back  with  regret  on  his  earlieit  years,  when  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  new  objefts  conftantly  av^akened  his  cu- 
riofiry,  and  kept  his  hopes  alive.  He  recolieds 
with  pleafure  the  fpot  where  he  pafTed  his  infant 
days  •,  the  remembrance  of  his  innocent  delights 
endears  them  to  his  imagination,  and  forcibly  at- 
trads  him  to  his  nadve  fpot :  whereas  the  favage, 
who  enjoys  all  the  pleafures  and  advantages  pecu- 
liar to  every  period  of  his  life,  and  does  not  ab- 
flain  from  them  in  expe(5laticn  of  greater  indul- 
gence in  old  age,  finds  equally  in  all  places  obje6ls 
fuited  to  his  defires,  and  feels  that  the  fource  of 
his  pleafures  is  in  himfelf,  and  that  his  country  is 
every  where. 

Though  the  tranqu'llity  of  the  Brazilians  is  not 
the  rekilt  of  any  laws,  dilTentions  are  ieldom  heard 
of  in  their  little  fociecies.  ]f  drunkennefs,  or  fome 
unfortunate  incident  fiiouki  occafion  a  difpure,  and 
fome  life  ihould  be  loH,  the  murderer  is  infcantly 
delivered  up  to  the  relations  of  ihc  deceafed,  who 
immediately  facrifice  him  to  their  vengeance  with- 
out hcfication  ;  then  both  the  families  meet,  and 
ilitir  reconciliation  is  feaivd  by  a  joyous  and  noify 
fcalt. 

Every 
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^  o  o  K  EvEP.y  Brazilian  takes  as  many  wives  as  he 
IX.  pleafes,  or  as  many  as  he  can  get,  and  puts  them 
away  when  he  is  tired  of  them.  When  they  vio- 
late their  marriage  vow,  they  are  punifhed  v/ith 
death,  and  the  hufband  docs  not  become  an  ob- 
je<5t  of  ridic'jle  on  account  of  the  injury  his  wife 
has  done  him.  When  the  women  he  in,  they 
keep  their  bed  but  a  day  or  tv/o;  then  the  mother 
hanging  the  child  to  her  neck  in  a  cotton  fcarf, 
reiurns  to  her  ufual  occupations  without  any  kind 
of  inconvenience. 

Travellers  are  received  with  diilinguifhed 
marks  of  civility  in  the  Brazils.  Wherever  they 
Gome,  they  are  furrounded  with  women,  who  wafh 
their  feet,  and  welcome  them  with  the  moft  ob- 
liging exprefTiOns.  Nothing  is  fpared  for  their  en- 
tertainment 1,  but  It  would  be  an  unpardonable  af- 
front, were  they  to  leave  the  family  where  they 
were  hrft  entertained,  in  hopes  of  better  accom- 
modation in  another.  This  fpirit  of  hofpitality  is 
one  of  the  moll  certain  indications  that  man  was 
intended  for  fociety  r  it  is  the  moil  valuable  difpo- 
fition  of  the  favage  nations;  and  the  point  where 
the  improvement  of  policy,  and  of  all  focial  in- 
Hituticns  ought,  perhaps,  to  reft. 

The  Brazilians  affill  one  another  in  ficknefs 
with  more  than  brotherly  kindnefs  and  affedion. 
If  one  of  then)  receives  a  wound,  his  neighbour 
rmmediateiy  comes  land  fucks  it,  and  performs 
every  other  ofiicc  of  hbmanity  with  the  fame  rea- 
dinefs.     They  da'not  negled  the  uie  of  the  heal- 
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ing  plants  that  grow  in  their   forefts  -,  but  they  book 
truft   more   ro  abftinence  than  to   medicine,   and      ix. 
never  allow  their  fick  to  tafle  any  food. 

Far  from  fhcwing  that  indifference  or  wcaknefs 
which  makes  us  fhun  the  dead,  and  makes  ns  un- 
willing to  fpeak  of  them,  or  to  remain  in  the 
places  that  might  recall  their  image  to  our  minds ; 
thefc  favagcs  behold  their  dead  with  tender  emo- 
tions, recount  their  exploits  with  complacency, 
and  celebrate  their  virtues  with  tranfport.  They 
are  buried  upright  in  a  round  grave  ;  and  if  the 
deceafed  was  the  head  of  a  family,  his  plumes, 
his  necklaces  and  his  arms  are  interred  with  him*-' 
When  a  clan  removes  to  another  place,  which 
often  happens  merely  for  the  fake  of  changing, 
every  family  fixes  fome  remarkable  ilones  over  the 
graves  of  their  moft  refpeclable  relations,  and  they 
never  approach  thofe  monuments  of  grief  with- 
out breaking  out  into  dreadful  outcries,  not  un- 
like the  {hours  with  which  they  make  the  air  re* 
found  when  they  are  going  to  battle. 

MoTivfs  of  interell  or  ambition  have  never 
prompted  the  Brazilians  to  war.  The  defire  of 
avenging  their  relations  or  friends,  has  always 
been  the  occafion  of  their  mod  fanguinary  con- 
tefts.  Their  chiefs,  cr  rather  their  orators,  are 
old  men,  who  determine  the  commencement  of 
hoftilities,  give  the  fignal  for  marching,  and  exerc 
themfelves  during  the  march,  in  repeated  expref- 
fions  of  implacable  hatred.  Sometimes  even  the 
mar.  h  of  the  army  is  fuipended  to  iiften  to  thefe 

paffionatc 
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BOOK  palTioate    harangues,    that   lafl:   for    many    hours. 
IX.      This  cuflorn  makes  thofe  long  fpeeches  we  meet 

^— -y  '  with  in  HoiT.er,  and  in  the  Roman  hidorians  ap- 
pear more  probable  \  but  in  thofe  days,  the  noife 
of  the  artillery  did  not  drown  the  voices  of  the 
generals. 

The  combatants  are  armed  with  a  club  of  ebony, 
fix  feet  long,  one  foot  broad,  and  an  inch  thick. 
Their  bows  and.  arrows  are  of  the  fame  v/ood. 
Their  inilruments  of  martial  mufic  are  fiutes  made 
of  the  bones  of  their  enemies.  They  are  equally 
calculated  to  infpire  courage,  as  our  drums,  which 
ftifie  cur  {&x\(z  of  danger,  and  as  our  trumpets,  which 
give  the  fignal,  and,  perhaps,  the  fear  of  death. 
Their  generals  are  the.  foldiers  vv^ho  have  didin- 
guiOied  thtrmfelves  mod  in  former  wars. 

When  the  aggrt-ffor  arrives  on  the  enemy's 
frontiers,  the  women  who  carry  the  provifions 
halt,  while  the  warriors  advance  through  the 
woods.  The  attack  is  never  made  openly.  They 
conceal  themfelvcs  at  fome  dldance  from. the  habi- 
tations, that  ihzy  may  have  the  advantage  of  a 
furprife  on  their  enemies.  V7hen  it  is  dark,  they 
fct  fire  to  the  huts,  and  avail  themfclves  of  the 
confufion  this  occafions,  to  fatisfy  their  fury  that 
knows  no  bounds.  Thofe  who  cannot  avoid  com- 
ing to  open  f  ght,  divide  into  plaiocns  and  lie  in 
ambufli.  If  they  are  difcovered  and  routed  by 
fuperior  forces,  they  hide  themfelves  in  the  deeped 
rece0es  of  the  woods.     Their  courage  fcldom  con- 


o 


fids  in  mainraining  their  ground. 
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The  ambliion  of  the  Brazilians  is  to  make  as  o  o  il 
great  many  prilbners.     Thefc  are  brought  home      jx^ 
to  the  conqueror's  village,  where  they  are  (lain  and  '     "^ — ' 
eaten  with  folemnity.    The  feails  iafts  a  long  time, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  it,  the  old  men  ex- 
hort the  young  to  become  intrepid  warriors,  that 
they  may  extend  the  glory  of  their   nation,  and 
often  procure  themfelvcs  fuch  an   honourable  re- 
pall.     This  inclination  for  human  ficlh  is  never  fo 
prevalent  as  to  induce  the  Brazilians  to  devour  fuch 
of  their  enemies  as  have  fallen  in  battle  5  they  on- 
ly eat  thofe  who  have  been  taken  alive,  and  after- 
wards put  to  death  with  certain  ceremonies.     It 
fliould  feem  that  the  fpirit  of  revenge  alone  could 
give  a  tafle  for  food  which  human  nature  abhors. 

The  treatment  of  prifoners  of  v/ar  lus  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  perftdion  human  rea- 
fon  has  gradually  attained.  The  mofl  civilized 
nations  ranfom  them,  exchange  or  reilore  them  at 
the  conclufion  of  a  war.  Nations  that  are  not  yec 
completely  civilized,  claim  them  as  their  property, 
and  make  them  flaves.  The  common  favages 
maflacre  them  without  putting  them  to.  torture. 
The  mcfl  favage  people  of  all,  torture,  kill,  and 
eat  them.     This  is  their  law  of  nations. 

This  anthropophagy,  however,  is  fomctime.s  a 
kind  of  malady  or  taRe,  that  llizes  fome  indivi- 
duals even  among  the  milded  fivages.  Thefe 
fpecies  of  aiTaiTms,  or  lunatics,  whichever  we  pleafc 
to  call  them,  withdraw  from  their  hoi  J,  and  lurk 
alo^e  in  Ib-ne  corner  of  a  fored,  wherr  they  lie 

in 
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B  o  o  K  in  wait  for  the  palTenger,  as  huntfmen  or  favages 
IX.  do  for  game,  drag  him  in,  kill  and  devour  him. 
^  '  When  this  difpofnion  is  not  a  malady,  the  tail- 
ing of  human-  flefh  in  the  facrifices  made  of  pri* 
foners,  and  a  habit  of  indolence,  may  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  caufes  of  this  private  anthropophagy. 
The  civilized  man  lives  by  labour,  and  the  favage 
by  the  chace.  Among  us,  flealing  is  the  readied 
and  eaficft  way  of  acquiring.  Among  the  fa- 
vages, killing  a  man,  and  eating  him  if  his  flefli 
is  good,  is  the  eafiefc  way  of  hunting.  A  man  is 
much  fooner  killed  than  an  animal.  Among  us, 
an  indolent  man  wants  money,  and  will  not  take  ' 
the  pains  to  earn  it.  Among  the  favages,  an  in- 
dolent man  wants  to  eat,  and  will  not  take  the 
pains  to  go  a  hunting;  and  the  fame  vice  leads 
both  to  the  fame  crime  -,  for  in  all  countries  lazi- 
nefs  is  a  confumer  of  men  •,  and  in  this  view,  an- 
thropophagy is  ftili  more  common  in  fociety  than 
in  the  forefts  of  America.  If  ever  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  thofe  among  the  favages 
who  are  addicted  to  anthropophagy,  we  (hall  find 
them  weak,  cowardly,  lazy,  and  given  up  to  the 
fame  vices  as  our  murderers  and  vagrants  are. 

We  know  that  if  opulence  is  the  .parent  of  vice, 
poverty  is  the  parent  of  crimes  •,  and  this  principle 
holds  as  true  in  the  forefts  as  in  cities.  The  opu- 
lence of  a  favage  confifts  in  plenty  of  game  •,  his 
poverty  in  a  fcarcicy  of  it.  Now,  the  crimes  that 
poverty  tempts  men  to  commit  are  theft  and  muf- 
::.  dcr. 
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dcr.     The  civilized  man  robs  and  murders  that  he  b  o  o  K 
may  live  5  the  favage  kills  that  he  may  eat.  IX. 

When  this  difpofition  is  a  malady,  the  phyn- 
cian  will  inform  us  that  a  favage  may  be  affeded 
with  canine  hunger,  as  well  as  a  civilized  man. 
If  the  favage  is  weak,  and  has  not  (trength  to  go 
through  the  fatigue  of  procuring  a  fufliciency  to 
fatisfy  his  hunger,  what  will  he  be  induced  to  do? 
He  will  kill  his  neighbour  and  eat  him.  He  is 
able  to  hunt  but  for  a  certain  time,  but  the  crav- 
ings of  his  appetite  are  continual. 

ThePvE  are  numberlefs  diforders  2.nd  natural  de- 
fers, which  are  either  attended  with  no  ill  confe- 
quence,  or  produce  quite  contrary  efFefts  in  focie- 
ty,  but  which  mud  unavoidably  conduce  to  an- 
thropophagy in  a  favage,  whofe  fole  property  is 
his  life. 

All  the  moral  defecfls  which  lead  the  focial 
man  to  theft,  mull  lead  the  favage  to  the  fame  ^ 
now,  the  only  theft  a  favage  is  tempted  to  com- 
mit, is  on  the  life  of  another  whom  he  thinks  fit 
to  eat. 

In  the  Brazils,  the  heads  of  the  dead  are  care- 
fully prcferved,  and  fhewn  to  ail  lltangcrs  as  mo- 
numenis  of  valour  and  viclory.  The  heroes  of 
thofe  favage  nations  bear  their  exploits  imprinted 
on  their  limbs,  by  incifions  which  command  re- 
fped  from  their  countrymen.  Thefe  are  no  gol- 
den or  fiiken  ornaments  that  an  enemy  can  de- 
prive them  of.  They  account  it  an  honour  to 
have  b^tn  disfigured  in  battle.     In  thofe  regions. 


a  man 
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B  o  o  K  a  man  rifts  in  eficem  the  more  he  is  covered  with 
IX.      blood. 

^ — ^ — '  Such  manners  did  not  difpofe  the  Brazilians  to 
fubmit  to  the  joke  which  the  Portuguefe  wanted 
to  impofe  upon  them  on  their  firll  arrival.  At 
firft,  they  only  declined  all  intercourfe  with  thefe 
ftrangers  ^  but  finding  they  were  purfued  in  order 
to  be  made  (laves,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  la- 
bours of  the  field,  they  took  the  refokuion  to 
murder  and  devour  all  the  Europeans  they  could 
feize  upon.  The  friends  and  relations  of  the  fa- 
vages  that  were  taken  prifoners  alfo  ventured  to 
make  frequent  attempts  to  refcue  them,  and  were 
fometimes  fuccefsful.  This  brought  on  an  increafe 
of  enemies  againd  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  forced 
to  attend  to  the  double  employments  of  labour 


and  war. 


Succefs  of      SousA  did  not  bring  forces  fufficient  to  change 
gifJ'in"'  ^^c  fituation  of  affairs.     Indeed,  by  building  San 
^heBrazils.  Salvador,  he  gave  a  center  to  the  colony,  but  the 
honour  of  fettling,  extending,  and  making  it  re. 
ally  ufeful  to  the  mother  country,  was  referved  to 
the  Jefuits   who  attended   him.     Thofe   intrepid 
men,  who  have  always  been  prompted  by  motives 
of  religion  or  of  ambition  to  undertake  great  ac- 
tions,   difperfed   themJclves  among   the    Indians. 
Such  of  thefe  miiTionaries  as  were  murdered  from 
hatred  to  the  Portuguefe  name,  were  immediately 
replaced  by  others,  who  were  infpired  with  none 
but  fcntimtnts  of  peace  and  charity.     This  mag- 
nanimity confounded  the  barbarians,  who  had  ne- 
ver 
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Ver  had  any  idea  of  forgivenefs.  By  degrees  they  be-  g  0  o  K 
gan  to  place  fonie  confidence  in  men  who  leemed  ix. 
to  feek  them  only  with  a  view  of  making  them 
happy.  Their  attachment  to  the  milTionaries  grev/ 
into  a  palTionate  fondnefs.  When  a  Jefuit  was  cx- 
pedled  in  one  of  their  nations,  the  young  people 
flocked  to  meet  him,  concealing  themfelves  in  the 
woods  along  the  road.  As  he  drew  near  they 
fallied  forth,  played  upon  thwir  pipes,  beat  their 
drums^  danced,  and  made  the  air  refound  with 
joyful  fongs  ;  and  in  fhort,  omitted  nothing  that 
could  cxprefs  their  fatisfadion.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  village  the  eld  men  and  chief  inhabitants 
were  affembled,  who  exprc  fTed  as  much  joy,  buc 
with  more  fedatenefs.  A  little  further  on,  flood 
the  v/omen  and  young  girls,  in  a  refpeflful  pof^ 
ture  fuitable  to  their  fex.  Then  they  all  joined, 
and  conduced  their  father  In  triumph  to  the  place 
where  they  were  afTembled.  There  he  infrrudled 
them  in  the  fundamental  dodrines  of  religion  ^ 
exhorted  them  to  a  regulariry  of  manners,  to  a 
love  of  juftice,  to  brotherly  charity,  and  to  an  ab- 
horrence for  human  blood  J  after  which  he  bap- 
tifed  them. 

As  thefe  milTionaries  were  too  few  in  number  to 
tranfad  all  the  bufinefs  themfelves,  they  frequently 
deputed  fome  of  the  mofl  intelligent  Indians  in 
their  (lead.  Thefe  men,  proud  of  fo  glorious  aa 
office,  diftributed  hatchets,  knives  and  looking 
glalTes  among  the  favages  they  met  with,  and  re- 
prefented   the  Portugueie.  as  a  harmlefs,  humane 

Vol.  III.  L  and 
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BOOK  and  good  fort  of  people.  They  nevt r  returned 
IX.  from  their  excurfions  without  brirrging  with  them 
Ibme  of  the  Braz'TianSj  who  followed  them  from 
r/iotivts  of  curiofiLy.  When  thofe  favages  had 
once  feen  the  Jefuits  it  was  with  diiiicuky  that  they 
ever  quitted  them.  When  they  returned  home,. 
it  was  to  invite  their  families  and  friends  to  come 
and  fiiare  their  happinefs,  and  to  difplay  the  pre- 
fenis  they  had  received. 

If  any  one  fnould  doubt  thefe  happy  efFeds  of 
kindnefs  and  humanity  overfavage  nations,  let  him 
only  compare  the  progrefs  the  Jefuits  have  made^ 
in  a  very  (hort  time,  in  South  America,  with  vv'hat 
the  forces  and  navy  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  noc 
been  able  to  efled'  in  the  fpace  of  two  centu- 
ries. While  mjulritudes  of  foldiers  were  employed 
in  changing  two  great  and  civilized  empires  into 
dtferts  inhabited  by  roving  favages,  a  few  miiTio- 
naries  huve  changed  little  wandering  clans  into  fe- 
vcral  great  and  civilized  nations.  If  thefe  adive 
and  courageous  men  had  been  lefs  infected  with 
the  fpirit  of  ihe  church  of  Rome;  if  when  formed 
in'jo  a  fuciety  in  the  moll  intriguing  and  corrupt 
court  in  Europe,  they  had  not  infinuated  them-' 
felves  into  other  courts  to  infiuence  all  political 
events  •,  if  the  chiefs  of  the  order  had  not  miade  ah- 
ill  ufe  of  the  very  virtues  of  their  members :  ths 
eld  and  new  world  would  ilill  have  reaped  thb 
advantage  of  the  labours  of  a  fct  of  m^en,  wha 
might  have  been  made  ufcful,  had  they  been  pre- 
i^eutcd  from  being  neccffiry  j  and   the  eighteenth 

cenr 
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century  would  not  have  had   caiifc;  to  he  afiun^ed  book 
of  the  enormities  rhat  have  attended  the  rupprefTion      ix. 
of  the  focicty  ;  nor  would  France  at  this  tim<;  with 
a  fpirit  of  meannefs  and  rapacity  unworrhy  of  her 
greatnefs,  be  employed  in  perfecutinf_>;  her  martyrs 
and  apoflles. 

The  Brazilians  had  too  much  caufe  of  hatred 
againfl  the  Europeans,  not  to  milir-uit:  their  kind- 
ntis  ',  but  their  diffidence  vv/as  in  lomc  meaiure  re- 
moved by  a  fignal  ad:  of  judice. 

The  Fortuguefe  had  formed  the  fctclement  of 
St.  Vincent  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  the  24th  degree 
of  fouth  latitude.  There  they  traded  peaceably 
with  the  Cariges,  the  rnildefl  and  mod  civilized 
nation  in  all  the  Brazils.  The  advantages  they 
reaped  from  this  conne<5t:ion  could  not  rellrain 
them  from  feizing  upon  feventy  men  to  make  fiaves 
of  them.  The  perlbn  who  had  comnTitted  the  offence 
was  condemned  to  carry  the  priloners  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  had  taken  them,  and  to 
make  the  proper  excufes  for  fo  heinous  an  infulr. 
Two  Jefuit-S  who  were  aj-pointed  to  difpofe  the 
Indians  to  accept  this  iatisfadion,  which  would 
never  have  been  offered  but  at  their  defire,  gave 
notice  of  it  to  Farnacaha,  the  rnoft  refpedlable  man 
of  his  nation.  Me  camie  out  to  meet  them,  and 
embracing  them  with  tears  of  joy  •,  "  My  fathers, 
*'  faid  he,  we  confent  to  forget  all  that  is  pail, 
V  and  to  enter  into  a  fredi  alliance  with  the  For- 
•*  tuguefe  ^  but  let  them  for  the  future  be  more 
!*  moderatej  and  more  obfervant  of  the  rights  of 
L  2  ''  natior.s. 
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Book"  naticns.  Our  attachment  entitles  us  at  lesfi:  to 
IX.  "  equitable  proceedings.  We  are  called  barbarians^ 
"'  yet  we  rcfpccl  juftice  and  our  friends."  The  mif- 
fionarics  having  engaged  that  for  the  future  their 
nation  fhould  more  religioufl-y  oblerve  the  laws  of 
peace  and  unity.  Farancaha  proceeded  thus  ;  "  If 
*'  you  dcubt  the  faith  of  the  Cariges^  }  will  give 
*'  you  a  proof  of  it.  I  have  a  nephew  for  whora 
^'  1  have  a  great  affedticn  ;  he  is  the  hope  of  niy 
"  faiiiily,  and  the  comfort  of  his  mother-,  ihe 
"  would  di^  with  grief  if  fhe  were  to  lofe  her  fon. 
"  Yet  I  wili  deMver  him  to  you  as  a  hodage. 
"  Take  him  along  with  you,  cultivate  his  young 
"  mind,  take  care  of  his  education,  and  inllrudl 
•'  him  in  your  religion.  Let  his  manners  be  gentle 
*'  and  pure.  I  hope,  when  you  return,  you  will^ 
"  inftru'^  me  alfo,  and  enlighten  my  mind.** 
Many  of  the  Cariges  folio v/ed  his  example,  and 
fent  their  children  to  St,  Vincent's  for  education. 
The  Jtfuits  were  too  artful  not  to  take  great  ad* 
vantage  of  this  event  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  ever  had  any  intention  to  deceive  the  Indians' 
by  inculcating  llibmiflion.  Avarice  had  not  yet 
polTtfled  the  minds  of  thefe  milTionaries  *,  and  the 
intereil  they  had  at  court,  fccured  fufficient  rcfpeift 
in  the  colony,  to  make  the  fuuation  of  their  con- 
verts a  fortunate  one. 

This  time  of  trarquillity  was  improved  ro  the 
advancement  of  the  fugar-trade,  by  means  of  the 
flaves  procured  from  Africa.  That  vaft  regioh 
had  no  fooner  been  difcovered  and  fubdued  by  the 

For- 
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Portiignefe,  than  they  brought  away  a  great  num-  book: 
ber  of  flavcs  from  thence,  who   are  employed  by      ix. 
the  mother  nountry    in  domcftic    fcrvices   and  in  "^      ^ 
-clear) nor    the   lands.     This   cuftom,  one  of  thofe 
which  have  mod  contributed   to  corrupt  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  nation,  was  introduced  much  later  in 
the  American  fettlements,  where  it  did  not  com« 
mence  till  about  the  year  1530.     The  number  of 
negroes   was  much   increafed   in   America  at  this 
period.     The  natives  did  nor,  indeed,  ihare  the^ir 
Jabours,  but  they  did  not  obdrud  them,  as  they 
didatfirft:  they  rather  encouraged  them.,  by  de- 
voting themfclves   to  lefs  laborious  employ micnts, 
snd  by  fupplying  the  colony  with   fome  means  of 
fubfiftence.     This    harmony    was   produ-dlve   of 


«:reat  aavantag-es. 


The  profperity  of  the  colony,  which  was  viii-  Enternri- 
ble  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe,  excited  the  envy  ij"  ^'^,'^ 

■t     '  ■'  French  ui 

of  the  French.  They  attempted  to  m.ake  fettle- the  Bih- 
ments  fuccefTively  at  Rio-Janeiro,  Rio  Grande, 
Paraiba,  and  the  illand  of  Maragnan,  Their  Je^ 
vity  v/ould  not  fuffer  them  to  wait  the  ufually  flow 
progrefs  of  new  undertakings  ;  and  merely  from 
inconftancy  and  impatience,  they  gave  up  prof- 
pedls  that  were  fufficient  to  have  encouraged  any, 
except  fuch  volatile  fpirits,  that  are  as  eafily  dii» 
couraged  as  they  are  ready  to  undertake.  The 
only  valuable  monumenc  we  have  of  their  fruitkTs 
incurfions  is  a  dialogue  which  more  particularly 
fnews  the  natural  good  fenfe  of  the  lavages,  as  it 
is  written  with  that  fimplicity  of  fule  which  dif- 
L  3  linguilheci 
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B  o  o  f:  tinguiOied  the  French  language  two  hundred  years 
IX.      ago-,  a  fimplicity  in   which  there  were  graces  we 

"^ — "^r-^  cannot  ilili  but  regret. 

"  The  Brazilians,  fiiys  Lery^  one  of  the  inter- 
'^  locut^jrs,  being  very  much  aftonifbcd  to  fee  the 
''  French  take  inch  pains  to  get  their  wood,  one  '; 
^'  of  their  old  men  once  aPKed  me  this  queilion. 
*^  What  can  be  the  reafon  that  you  Frenchmen 
'-'-  come  fo  far  to  get  wood  for  firing  ?  Is  there 
''  none  in  your  O'wn  country  ?  To  which  I  anlv^er- ; 
"  ed  yes,  and  a  great  deal  too,  but  not  fuch  as 
"-'  theirs,  which  we  did  not  burn  as  he  thought^  but 
^'  as  they  themfelves  ufed  it  to  dye  their  firings 
''  and  their  feathers,  our  people  employed  it  alio 
*^  in  dying.  He  replied  ;  v/ell,  but  do  you  want 
^'  fo  great  a  quantity  ?  Yes,  faid  I;  for  in  our 
'•  country  there  are  feme  merchants  who  have 
*'  more  rugs  and  fcarlet  cloths  than  you  ever  faw 
''  in  this  country  5  one  of  thele  will  buy  feveral 
^'  cargoes  of  this  wood.  Ha  hah !  fays  the  fa- 
''  vage,  thou  telleft  me  v;onders.  Then  paufing 
*'  upon  what  1  had  been  telling  him,  he  faid  ^  but 
*'  this  very  rich  man  thou  talked  of,  is  he  aever 
"  to  die  ?  Yes,  yes,  faid  I,  as  well  as  others.. 
^;  "  Upon  which,  as  they  are  great  talkers,  he  aiked 
*^'  me  cigain  j  So  then  when  he  is  dead,  to  v;hom 
"  does  all  the  wealth  he  leaves  belong?  It  goes, 
*'  faid  I,  to  his  children,  or  if  he  has  none,  to  his 
*'  brothers,  fifters,  or  next  of  kin.  Truly,  fays 
*'  the  old  m.an,  now  litt  that  you  Frenchmen  are 
*'  great  fools  j,  for,  muH  you   v/crk  fo   hard  and 

'^  crofs 
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"  c.OiS  the  iVa  to  heap  riches  for  them  that  come  book 
*'  after  you,  as  if  the   earth    that  has  fed  you  was      ix. 

*'  not  fufficitnt  to  feed    thejii   to  ?  We  havt*  chii- '      ^ ' 

"  dren  and  relations  whom  vvc  love,  as  thou  feeil. 
*'  but  as  we  are  fure  that  after  our  death,  the  earth 
"  that  has  provided  for  our  fubfillence  will  equal- 
^'  ly  provide  for  theirs,  w-e  are  fatisfied." 

This  mode  of  reafoning,  fo  natural  to  favages, 
who  have  no  ambl:ion,  but  fo  repugnant  to  civi- 
lized nations  who  have  experienced  all  the  ill  ef- 
ftds  of  luxury  and  avarice,  made  no  great  impref- 
fion  en  the  French.  They  could  not  wlthriand  the 
temptation  of  riches,  which  all  the  niaritim.e  na- 
tions in  Europe  thirfted  after  at  that  time.  The 
Dutch,  v;;ho  were  become  republicans  by  chance, 
and  miCrchants  from  neceffity,  were  more  perfe- 
vei  ing  and  miOrefucceff.fui  than  the  F'rench  in  their 
attempts  on  the  Brazils.  The  nation  they  !iad  to 
contend  with  was  not  more  conilderable  than  their 
own,  and  like  them-  was  preparing  to  fhakc  ofi 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  though  they  ftiil  fubmitted  to 
that  of  a  regal  government. 

All  hilloricai   accounts  are  full  of  the  a(51s  of  ThtDiMch 

'  .  .       lettie  in 

tyranny  and  cruelty  that  exited  the  low  countries  the  Sra- • 
to  rile  a^ainft  Fliilip  JI.  1  he  richeil  provinces '';''' J'^^' 
were  retained  or  brought  back  under  the  yoke  of '"s  J^'i^ed 

x  ♦     1        conjider- 

a  tyrannical  go^'ernmenr,  while   the   poorelt,  that  able advan- 
were  in  a  manner  under  water,  found  means,  by  ^^^.^^^  ^-^'^^j'^^] 
more  than  human  efforts,  to  fecure  their  indepen- t'^n^  ^^^ 
dence.     When  their  liberty  was  frrmly  eilablilhed,  fVumit. 
tliey  a:tacked  their  enemy  upon  the  remoLeft  fejs, 
L  4  on 


# 
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B  o  o  K  on  the  Indus,  on  the  Ganges,  and  as  far  as  the 
IX.      Moluccas,  which  made  a  part  of  the  Spanifh  do- 

.^^ — V — ^  minions  fmce  Portugal  had  been  included  in  them. 
The  truce  of  1605  gave  time  to  that  enterprifing 
and  fortunate  republic  to  bring  her  new  proje6ls 
to  maturity.  Thefe  defigns  were  manifelled  in 
1 62 1  by  the  eflablilhment  of  a  Weft-India  Com- 
pany, from  which  the  fame  fuccefs  was  expecftcd  _m 
in  Africa  and  America,  that  were  both  comprifed  « 
in  the  charter,  as  the  Eaft-India  company  had 
experienced  in  Afia.  m 

The  capital  of  the  new  fociety  was  tw^elve  miU 
lions""';  Holland  furnifhed  four  ninths,  Zealand 
two,  the  Macfe  and  Wcft-Friefland  each  one,  and 
Friefland  and  Groningen  together  one  ninth.  The 
general  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Amfterdam  fix 
years  fuccefilvely,  and  then  two  years  at  Middle- 
burg.  The  Weft-India  company,  who  were  dif- 
fatisfied  that  their  privilege  was  not  fo  extenfive 
as  that  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  were  in  no 
;  hafte  to  begin  their  operations  j  but  the  ftatcs  put 
them  upon  the  fame  footing,  and  then  they  made 
an  attack  upon  the  Brazils, 

Precautions  ha4  been  taken  to  procure  the 
neceflary  informations.  Some  Dutch  Ihips  had 
ventured  thither,  in  defiance  of  the  law  that  for-, 
bad  the  admittance  of  any  ftrangers.  As  they 
greatly  underfold,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their 
country,  the  commodities  that  came  from  Spain, 
;hey  met  with  a  favourable  reception.     At  tlieir 
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return  they  reported,  that  the  country  was  in  a  kind  book 
of  anarchy;  that  foreign  dominion  had  flifled  in  ix. 
the  people  the  love  of  their  country  ;  that  ftlf- 
interefl:  had  corrupted  their  minds  \  that  the  fol- 
diers  were  turned  merchants  •,  that  they  had  for- 
gotten the  fird  principles  of  war,  and  that  who- 
ever fhould  appear  there  with  a  competent  force, 
would  infallibly  furmount  the  trifling  obllacles  that 
might  be  oppofed  to  the  conqueft  of  that  wealthy 


region. 


The  company  committed  this  undertaking  to 
Jacob  Willekins  in  1624.  He  went  diredly  to 
the  capital.  San  Salvador  furrendered  at  fight  of 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  reft  of  the  province, 
which  was  the  largeft,  richeft  and  moil  populous 
of  the  colony,  made  little  more  refiftance. 

This  news  was  rather  pieafmg  than  difagreeablc 
to  the  Spanilh  council.  The  miniPiry  were  com- 
forted for  the  triumph  obtained  by  the  moft  inve- 
terate enemies  of  their  country,  by  confidering  the 
mortincation  which  the  Fortuguefe  nnift  nectirarily 
experience  from  it.  Ever  fince  the  Spaniards  had 
been  endeavouring  to  opprefs  that  unfortunate  na- 
tion, they  had  met  with  a  refiftance  that  offended 
the  haughty  fpirit  of  that  defpotic  govfrnmenr. 
An  event  that  might  reduce  the  pride  of  Portugal 
and  render  her  more  tradable,  appeared  to  them 
a  fortunate  circumftance.  They  thought  them- 
felves  at  the  eve  of  accomplilliing  their  purpofe, 
and  were  fully  determined  to  do  nothing  that  might 
protract  the  completion  of  ir, 

Though. 
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BOOK  Though  Philip  harboured  thefe  bafe  rentimen.ts, 
IX.  he  thongju  the  majefty  of  the  throne  required  of 
him  fome  outward  demon (Irations  of  decency c 
Accordingly  he  wrote  to  the  Portuguefe  of  ths 
firil  rank,  exhorting  them  to  make  fuch  generous 
efforts  as  the  prefent  exigencies  required.  This 
they  were  already  inclined  to.  Self-intereil,  pa- 
triotiim,  the  defire  of  throwing  a  damp  upon  the 
joy  of  tlieir  tyrants  \  all  concurred  to  quicken  their 
alacrity.  The  rnonied  men  laviihed  their  trea- 
fures  ;  others  railed  troops  j  all  were  eager  to  en-  | 
ter  into  the  fervice.  In  three  months  time  twenty- 
fix  fhips  were  fitted  out,  which  failed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1626,  in  company  with  thofe 
from  Spain,  which  the  tardinefs  and  policy  of  that 
nation  had  made  them  wait  for,  much  too  long. 

The  archbiHiop  of  San  Salvador,  Michael  de 
Texeira,  had  prepared  matters  fo  as  to  facilitate 
their  fuccefs.  That  martial  prelate,  at  the  head 
of  1500  m,en,had  at  ftrft  flopped  the  progrefsof  the 
enemy.  Fie  had  infulted,  harraiied,  beaten,  driven, 
inclofed  and  blocked  them  up  in  the  town.  The 
Dutch,  reduced  by  hunger,  fatigue  and  want, 
compelled  the  governor  to  furrender  to  the  troops 
which  the  fleet  had  landed  on  their  arrival,  and 
they  were  all  carried  to  Europe. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  company  by  fea,  made  them 
amends  for  this  lofs.  Whenever  their  fliips  came 
into  port  they  were  vid:orious  and  loaded  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe.  They 
were  fo  profperous  as  to  give  umbrage  even  to  the 

powers 
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powt-rs  mod  interelled  in  the  v/elfare  of  Holland,  book 
The  ocean  was  covered  with  their  fleets.  Their  ix. 
admirals  endeavoured  by  uieful  exploits  to  pre- 
fecve  their  confidence.  The  fubakern  officers  af- 
pired  to  proaiotion,  by  feconding  the  valour  and 
fkill  of  their  commanders.  1  he  foldiers  and 
failors  fought  with  unparalleled  ardour,  and  no- 
thing could  difcourage  thofe  refolute  and  intrepid 
men.  1  he  fatigues  of  the  fea,  ficknefs,  and  re- 
peated engagements,  all  feenied  to  inure  them  to 
war,  and  to  increafe  their  emulation.  The  com- 
pany encouraged  this  ufeful  fpirit  by  frequently 
diftributing  rewards*  Exclufive  of  their  pay,  the 
failors  were  allowed  to  carry  on  a  private  trade, 
which  was  a  great  encouragement,  and  procured 
a  conftant  fupply  of  men.  By  this  wife  regula- 
tion, their  intereft  was  fo  immediately  connedled 
with  their  employers,  that  they  wifhed  to  be  al- 
ways in  a{5lion.  They  never  flruck  to  the  enemy, 
nor  ever  failed  to  attack  their  (liips  with  that  degree 
of  fkill,  intrepidity  and  perfeverance,  which  mud 
infure  victory.  In  the  courfe  of  thirteen  years,  the 
company  fitted  out  eight  hundred  (hips,  which 
coll  ninety  millions  *.  They  took  five  hundred 
and  forty-five  .of  the  enemy's  {liips,  v/hicK,  with 
the  goods  on  board,  fold  for  \  80,000,000  Ijvres-f-. 
7"he  dividend  was  never  below  twenty  per  cent. 
And  often  rofe  to  fifry.  This  prolpcrity,  which 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  war,  enabled  the  com- 
pany to  make  a  fecond  aiiack  upon  the  Brazils. 

Their 
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BOOK  Their  admiral,  Henry  Lonk,  arrived  in  the 
IX.  beginning  of  the  year  1630,  with  forty -fix  men  of 
'^  war,  on  the  coaft  of  Fernambucca,  one  of  the 
larged  captainfhips  in  thofe  parts,  and  the  bed 
fortified.  He  reduced  it  after  feveral  obftinatc 
engagements,  in  which  he  was  always  vidloricus. 
The  troops  he  left  behind,  fubdued  the  captain- 
fnips  of  Tamaraca,  Paraiba,  and  Rio  Grande,  in 
the  years  1633,  1634,  and  1635.  Thefe,  as  Vv'ell 
ss  Fernambucca,  furniflied  annually  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fugar,  a  great  deal  of  wood  for  dying,  and 
other  commodities. 

The  company  were  fo  elated  with  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  this  v;eakh,  which  flowed  to  Amllerdam 
inftead  of  1.  ifoon,  that  they  determined  to  con- 
quer all  the  Brazils,  and  intruded  Maurice  of 
NafTau  with  the  condudl  of  this  enterprife.  That 
general  reached  the  place  of  his  deflination  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1637.  He  found  the  fol- 
diers  ih  well  difciplined,  the  commanders  fuch 
experienced  men,  and  fo  much  readinefs  in  all  to 
engage,  that  he  direiflly  took  the  field.  He  was 
fucctflively  oppofed  by  Albuquerque,  Banjola, 
Lewis  Rocca  de  Borgia,  and  the  Brazilian  Came- 
ron, the  idol  of  his  people,  pallionately  fond  of 
the  Portuguefe,  brave,  Sfflive,  cunning,  and  wha 
wanted  no  qualification  necelTaryfor  a  general,  but 
to  have  learned  the  arc  of  war  under  able  com- 
manders. Thefe  feveral  chiefs  exerted  their  ut-, 
moft  efforts  to  defend  the  poiTeiTions  that  were  un- 
der their  nrotetlion  ^  but  their  endeavours  proved 

in- 
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incffedual.     The  Dutch  feized  upon  the  captain-  book 

(hips  of  Siara,  Scrcgippe,  and  the  greater  part  of     ix. 

that  of  Bahia.     Seven  of  the  fourteen  provinces 

which  compofed  the  colony,  had   aheady  fubmit- 

ted  to  them,  and  they  flattered  themfclves  that  one 

or  two  campaigns  would  make  them  mailers  of 

the  reft  of  their  enemies  poflcfTions  in  that  part  of 

America  ;  when  they  were   fuddenly  checked  in 

the  midfr  of  their  fucceis  by  a  revolution  which 

all  Europe  wifhed  for,  but  had  no  room  to  ex- 

ped. 

The  Portuguefe  had  never  enjoyed  happy  times 
fince  they  had  fubmitted  to  the  bpaniHi  yoke  in 
1 58 1.  Philip  II.  an  avaricious,  cruel,  defpotic, 
defigning  and  falfe  prince,  had  endeavoured  to 
vilify  them-,  but  concealed  his  intentions  under 
honoui-able  pretences.  His  fon,  who  too  clofely 
foUov/ed  his  maxims,  and  thought  it  better  to  reign 
over  a  ruined  nation  than  to  be  indebted  to  the 
good -will  of  the  people  for  their  fubmifTion,  had 
luffered  them  to  be  deprived  of  a  multitude  of 
conqucfts,  which  had  proved  a  fourcc  of  riches, 
power  and  glory  to  them,  and  which  they  had 
acquired  by  much  effufion  cf  blood.  The  fuc- 
cefTor  of  that  weak  prince,  Vv'ho  had  dill  lefs  un- 
derftanding  than  his  father,  openly  and  contemp- 
tuoufly  attacked  their  adminidration,  their  privi- 
leges, their  manners,  and  all  that  they  were  moft 
attached  to.  At  the  indigation  of  Olivarez,  he 
wanted  to  provoke  them  to  revolt,  that  he  mighc 
acquire  the  right  of  plundering  chem. 

These 
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BOOK      These  repeated  outrages  united  all  the  Portu* 
ix»      guefe,  whom  Spain  had  been  labouring  to  divide. 

.**"~v — ^  A  ccnrpiracy,  that  had  been  foroiing  for  three 
years  with  incredible  lecrecy,  broke  out  on  the  3d 
of  December  1640.  Philip  IV.  was  ignomini- 
ouQy  banifbed,  and  the  duke  of  Braganza  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  his  anceilors.  1  he  exam- 
ple of  the  capital  was  foilcvv'cd  by  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  by  all  that  remained  of  the  fettle ments 
formed  in  happier  times  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
«  rica.  No  blood  was  (bed  on  this  great  revolution 
except  that  of  Mit:hael  Vafconcellos,  the  bafe  and 
vile  inftrument  of  tyranny. 

The  new  kins  united  his  interefts  and  his  .re- 
fentments  with  thofe  of  the  EngllQi,  the  French^ 
and  all  the  enemies  of  Spain;  X)n  the  23d  of 
June  1 641,  he  in  particular  concluded  an  offenfive 
and  defenfive  alliance  vvith  the  United  Provinces 
for  Europe,  and  a  ten  years  truce  for  ihe  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  NaiTau  was  immediately  recalled 
with  mod  of  the  troops,  and  the  government  of 
the  Dutch  polTtffions  in  Brazil  was  given  to  Hamel, 
a  merchant  of  Amllerdam;  to  BafTis,  a  goldfmith 
of  Harlem  ;  and  to  Bullellraat,  a  carpenter  of  Mid- 
dleburgh.  The  decifion  of^  all  affairs  was  to  be 
referred  to  this  council ;  and  thefe  were  now  fup- 
pofed  to  be  confined  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  coafi- 
derable  and  advantageous  trade. 

The  new  adminiftrators  readily  entered  into  th» 
oeconomical  views  of  the  company.  Their  own 
inclinations  led  them  to  pufh  thefe.  views  too  far. 

They 
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They  fufxcred  the  fortifications  to  decay,  which  book 
had  been  already  too  much  neglcdled  ;  they  fold  ix. 
arms  and  ammunition  to  their  rivals,  who  paid  a^  ^^"""^ 
high  price  for  them  ;  and  allowed  all  the  foldiers 
who  denred  it  to  return  to  Europe.  Their-whole 
ambition  was  to  fupprefs  all  expences,  and  incrcafc 
the  profits  of  their  conftituents ;  and  the  applaufe 
which  they  received  on  account  of  the  riches  of 
the  cargoes  from  the  avaritious  and  weak  minded 
perfons  who  compofed  the  diredion,  confirmed 
them  in  their  errors.  With  a  view  to  give  ^  fur- 
ther increafe  to  the  profits  of  tlfe  company,,  they 
began  to  opprefs  thofe  Portuguefe,  v/ho  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  confiderable  property  among 
them,  or  from  fome  other  motive,  were  induced  to 
remain  under  their  governmehr.  Tyranny  made  a 
rapid  progrefs,  and  was  at  lad  carried  to  that 
excefs,  which  is  an  excufe  for  all  kinds  of  meafures, 
and  infpires  the  moil  violent  ones. 

The  vidims  of  thefe  proceedings  wailed  nb 
time  in  com,plaints.  The  boldefl  of  them  united 
in  1645,  to  take  their  revenge  :  their  defign  was^ 
to  maffacre  all  the  Dutch  who  had  -any  (hare  in 
the  government,  at  an  enterrainment  in  the  mid  ft 
of  the  capital  of  Fernambucca,  and  then  to  attack 
the  people,  who,  fufpecling  no  danger,  would  b'e 
unprepared.  The  plot  v;as  difcovcred,  but  the 
confpirators  had  time  to  get  out  of  the  town,  and 
retire  to  a  place  of  fafety. 

TheiPv  chief  was  a  Portuguefe  of  obfcure  birth, 
named  Juan  Fernandez  de  Viera.     From  a  com- 
mon 
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BOOK  men  fervant  he  had  rifen  to  be  an  agent,  and  af- 
IX.  tcr wards  a  merchant.  His  abilities  had  enabled 
him  to  acquire  a  large  fortune  ;  his  probity  had 
gained  him  univerlal  confidence ;  and  his  gcnero- 
ficy  had  made  him  an  infinite  number  of  friends^ 
who  were  inviolably  attached  to  his  interefl.  He 
v^as  not  difcouraged  by  the  difappointment  he  had 
juft  met  with  -,  but  he  ventured  without  the  con- 
fent  or  fupport  of  government,  to  commenfe  hof- 
tilitiesi 

His  name,  his  virtues  and  his  projeAs  affem-' 
bled  the  Brazilians,  the  Portuguefe  foldiers,  and 
even  the  colonifts  about  him.  He  infpired  them 
with  his  confidence,  his  adivity  and  his  courage. 
They  attended  him  in  battle,  crowded  about  his 
perfon,  and  were  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die 
with  him.  He  trium.phed,  but  did  not  allow  him-* 
felf  to  flumber  over  his  vidories,  or  give  the  ene- 
my time  to  recover.  Some  checks  he  met  with  in 
the  courfe  of  his  fuccefies,  only  ferved  to  difplay 
the  firmnefs  of  his  foul,  the  extent  of  his  genius, 
and  the  elevation  of  his  mind.  He  aflumed  a 
threatening  afped,  even  after  a  misfortune,  and 
appeared  Rill  more  formidable  by  his  perfeverance 
than  by  his  intrepidity.  He  fpread  fuch  terror 
among  his  enemies  that  they  dared  no  longer  keep 
the  field.  At  this  period  of  his  glory,  Vicra  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  proceed. 

Si  MCE  the  truce,  the  Dutch  had  feized  upon 
fome  places  in  Africa  and  Afia,  which  they  ob- 
llinately  rcfufcd  to  reilore.     The  court  of  Lifbon, 

in- 
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intent  upon  matters  of  greater  importance,  had  B  b  6  K. 
hot  been  able  to  do  itfclf  juftice-,  but  its  prcftnt  i^^'« 
inability  had  not  lefTened  its  t-elcntment.  In  this 
difpofidon,  it  had  rejoiced  to  fee  the  republic  at- 
tacked in  Brazil  •,  and  had  even  clandeilinely  en- 
couraged thofe  who  had  begun  the  hoitilities.  As 
it  conftantly  difavowed  thefe  proceedings,  and  de- 
clared, both  in  Europe  and  America,  that  ic  vVould 
one  day  puniOi  the  authors  of  the  dillurbances,; 
the  company  imagined  they  would  foon  fubfide  -; 
but  their  avarice,  which  had  been  too  long  amufed 
with  falfe  and  frivolous  proteilations,  was  rou fed 
at  lad.  John  IV,  being  informed  that  confider- 
&ble  armaments  v(rere  making  iii  Hollaad,  and 
fearing  to  be  drawn  into  a  war  which  he  wilhed 
to  avoidj  exerted  himJclf  in  earncfl  to  put  an  end 
to  the  hoftilities  in  the  Brazils, 

ViERA,  who  had  no  refource  for  the  completiori 
of  his  defjgns,  but  in  his  fortune,  his  intercfb,  and 
his  abilities,  did  not  even  deliberate  whether  he 
fnould  obey.  "  If  the  king,  faid  he,  were  but 
*'  informed  of  our  zeal  and  our  fuceefs,  and  ac- 
**  quainted  with  his  own  intcreft  ;  far  from  dif- 
^'  arm/mg  us,  he  would  encourage  us  to  pUrfue 
*'  our  undertaking,'  and  would  fupport  us  with  all 
"  his  power."  Then,  left  the  ardour  of  his  com- 
panions fhould  abate,  he  determined  to  haften  his 
bperations-,  and  they  continued  to  be  crowned  wicH 
fuch  fuccels,  th;2t  with  the.  afilflance  of  Baretto, 
"Vidal,-  and  fome  other  Portuguefe,  who  were  able 
and  willing  to  krvc  their  country,  he  completed 

Vol,  III,  M       '  thft 
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BOOK  the  ruin  of  the  Diuch.     The  few   of  tliele  repub- 
IX.      licans  who  eicaprd  the  Iword  and  famine,  evacuate 

'-— 'v^-'  ed  Brazil  in  confequence  of  a  capitulation  figned 
the  2§i:h  of  January  1654. 

The  peace   concluded    three  rnpnths    after  be- 
tween England  and  tht  United  Provinces,  leemed 
to  put  the  lacrer  in  a  condition  to  recovec   a   valu- 
able pOifL'Ifion,  which  they  had  loll  by  an  ill-judged 
parfimony  and  by   an   unfortunate  concurrence  oi  j 
circumfianees  ;    but   both   the   republic    and    the  '* 
company  fruftrated  the   general  expe6kation  5  and 
the  treaty  which-  put  an  end    to  the  divifions    be- 
-    tween  the   two  powers  in  1661,   fecured  to  Foftu- 
gal  the  fok  poilelTion  of  all  the  Brazils,  in  confi- 
deration   cf  eight   millions  of  livres^   which  thae 
crown  engaged  to  p?.y  to  the  United  Provinces^ 
either  in  money  or  goods. 

Thus  did  the  Dutch  part  with  a  Gonquefk.  tha-^ 
micht  have  become  the  richefcofall  the  European^ 
colonies,  and  would  have  given  the  republic  a  dc- 
j^ree  of  importance  it  could  never  acquire  from  its 
own  territory.  Eur,  in  order  to  keep  i^,  the  go- 
vernment oucht  10  have  undertaken  the  admini- 
ftrarion  and  defence  of  it  1  and  to  miake  it  profper^ 
k  fnould  have  enjoyed  full  liberty.  With  thefe 
precautions,  Brazil  w^ouki  have  been  preferved^. 
and  w^oifid  have  enriched  the  nadon,  inlkad  of 
ruining  the  company.  Unfortunately  it  was  nof 
yet  known  that  the  only  w^ay  to  mi.ike  lands  Lifefut 
in  Anverica  is   to    clear  them,  and  that    the   onlf 

v*atf 
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way  to  do  this  fuccelsfuliy,  is  to  open  a  free  trade  book 
to  all  the  inhabkants  under  the  protedicn  of  go-      ix. 
vernment.  ^    '      ^ 

As  t1)0n  as   the   Portueuefe  were  entirely  freed  Sitr.oi.on 

/  .     cfthcrcr- 

from    the    Dutch,  ihey   employed    themlelves   intugueain 

1  ,  .1  II  -It  the  Biar.iiS 

putting  the  colony  into  better  order  tljan  ever  it  nad  j^fv, ,-  ihev' 
been  even  before  the  war.     The  firft  Hep  that  wasj^'^?  expei- 

»  led  tlie 

taken  for  this  purpofe,  was  to  regulate  the  condi- Dutch, 
tion  of  the  Brazilians  wh.o  had  either  lubn-.irted 
already,  or  might  be  hereafter  reduced  to  fubjec- 
tion.  Upon  a  more  attentive  examination  it  was 
found,  that  the  accounts,  which  leprelented  thefe 
favages  as  impatient  of  any  kind  of  coijtroul,  were 
without  foundation.  The  firft  im predion  that 
the  fight  of  Europeans  made  upon  fmall  n^'tions, 
who  were  divided  by  continual  wars,  was  a  fenfe 
of  diHrufl  J  and  as  it  is  natural  for  lufpeded  per- 
fons  to  be  afraid  of  thoie  who  fufpedl  them.,  thev 
thought  themfeives  at  liberty  to  treat  them  as 
enemies,  to  opprefs  them,  and  to  put  them  in 
irons.  This  treatmient  rendered  thrm  ferocious. 
The  difficulty  of  underifanding  one  another,  gave 
ftiU  more  frequent  occafions  of  animofity  on  both 
fides.  If  the  natives  aftervv'srds  renewed  their 
hoftilities,  it  Vvas  commonly  becaufe  they  were 
provoked  to  it  by  the  imprudence,  the  rapacicuf- 
nefs,  the  dillionelly,  and  the  ill  ulage  of  that  refl- 
lefs  and  ambitious  power  which  was  come  to  olf. 
turb  the  peace  of  this  part  of  America.  On  feme 
occafions,  i,hry  might  be  cliarged  with  inadver- 
tency, in  too  tiaffily  taking  up  arms  from  the  ap- 
M  2  prehenfions 
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BOO  Kprehenfions  of  imaginary  danger,  but  never  wich^ 
IX.  inj'uflice  or  duplicity  of  Gondud.  They  were  ai- 
was  found  true  to  their  promifes,  to  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  to  the  facred  rights  of  hofpitality. 

The  j-uft  idea  that  v/as  at  length  entertained  of 
their  charafter  induced  the  Portuguefe  to  collect 
thciti  into  villages  along  the  coail,  or  fome  little 
way  up  the  country.  By  this  eontrivance  a  coni'- 
rriunication  was  fecured  between  the  Portuguefe 
fettlvments,  and  the  favages  who  infefted  the  in- 
termediate parts  wkh  their  depredations  were  kept 
_at  a  diflance.  Some  rriifTionaries,  who  were  rnoiiry 
Jefuits,  were  intruded  with  the  temporal  and  fpi^ 
,  ritual  government  of  thefe  new  communities.  Af- 
ter making  the  ftriclefl:  inquiries  that  Wefe  poITible 
in  a  country  where  every  thing  is  myfrerious,  we 
have  been  informed  that  thofe  ec^lefiadics  wttt 
abfolute  tyrants.  Thofe  who  had  retained  (onit 
principles  of  moderation  and  humanity,  whethe'r 
from  indolence  or  fanaticifm,  kept  thefe  little  fo- 
eieties  in  a  ftat-e  of  perpetual  infancy,  and  neither 
improved  their  underRanding,  nor  their  induftry 
beyond  a  certain  degree. 

Possibly,  had  they  beerr  ever  fo  willrng,  they 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  been  more 
ferviceable  to  them.  Some  kinds  of  government 
are  faulty,  both  by  the  evi'l  they  do,  and  by  the 
good  they  prevent.  A  bad  adminidration  cor- 
rupts every  fource  of  virtue  and  profperiry.  The 
court  of  Lifoon  exempted  the  Indians  from  a!? 
tax^s.^ -Mu  made  them  fubjed  to  labours  of  vailal- 
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age.  This  fatal  law  made  them  depenc^ent  on  b  o  o  ic 
the  neighbouring  commandants  and  magiftrates,  ix. 
who,  under  the  ufual  pretence  adopted  by  men  in  '  ^''"^ 
ofiice,  of  making  them  work  for  the  public,  too 
often  impofed  labours  upon  them  for  their  own 
purpofes.  Thofe  who  were  not  employed  for 
them  or  for  their  directors,  were  generally  un- 
employed. If  they  (liook  off  their  natural  indo- 
lence, it  was  to  go  a  hunting  or  fiihing,  or  to  cul- 
tivate 2  little  cailada,  jufl  as  much  as  they  w^anted 
for  their  own  fubfjllence.  Their  majiufacrturcs 
were  confined  to  fome  cotton  girdles  or  falhes  to 
cover  their  loins,  and  the  arrangernent  of  a  few 
fcathCiS  to  adorn  their  heads.  The  moil  induf- 
trious  among  them,  by  cutting  the  v/ocd  in  the 
forefts,  or  by  the  labours  of  agrlcukure  procured 
thcmfclves  2.  fufficiency  to  purchafe  a  few  articles 
of  cutlery,  and  other  trifles  of  fmall  value.  If  any 
of  them,  from  a  fpirit  of  incor)[iancy,  hired  them- 
felves  to  the  Portuguefe,  either  for  dom.^ftij:  fer^^ 
vices  or  to  navigate  their  firiall  craft,  it  was  always 
for  a  fhort  time  •,  for  they  had  the  greatefl  aver> 
fipn  for  labour,  and  held  money  in  the  highell  con- 
tempt.    ' 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Brazilians  who  had 
fubmitted,  v/hofe  number  never  exceeded  200, coo. 
The  independent  natives  had  little  intercourfe  with 
the  Europeans,  except  by  the  (laves  they  fold 
them,  or  thofe  that  were  taken  from  tliem.  Ads 
of  hoflility  became  lefs  frequent  between  the  tv/o 
U^tions,  and  there  was  at  length   a   total  cefTation 

M  3  of 
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BOO  K  of  thc-m.     The  Fortuguefe  have  not  been  mokfted 
IX.      by  the  natives   fince  the  year  1717,  and    have  not 
•*    ^^     ^  rnolc lied  them  fince  1756. 

While  the  court  of  Lilbon  was  engaged  in  regu-^ 
latlng  the  inLenor  concerns  of  the  coiofi.y,  fonie  of 
the  fubjedls  of  Portugal  were  dtvifing  the  means  of 
extending  it.     They  advanced  to  the  fouth  towards 
the  river  of  Plata,  and  to  the  north   as   far  as  the 
Amazons.     The   Spaniards    ieemt^d    to  be  in  pof- , 
fefiion  of  both  thole  rivers.    The  Portuguefe  v/ere 
determined  to  drive  them    awa-v,  or   (hare  the  na- 
vigation with  cheni. 
Settlemer.t      The  river  of  the  Amazons,  (o  famous  for  the 
toiTueie''on  ^^^'g*^^'  ^^  it^vcourfe;  that  great  vaiTai  of  the  fea^ 
the  river  of       Vvhich   it  brings  the  tribute  it  has  received  from 

the  Am  a-  ^' 

aons.  fo  many  of  itsov^n  valTals,  feems  to  be  produced 
by  innua:ierable  torrents  that  vu(\^  down  from  the 
call  fide  of  the  Andes,  and  unite  in  a  fpack)us 
plain,  to  form  that  immenfe  river.  Yet  the  com- 
mon opinion  is,  that  it  comes  from  the  lake  Llau- 
ricccha,  as   from    a   refervoir   of   the   Cordeleras, 

'  fituate  in  the  diilri^l  of  Guanuco,  thirty  leagues 
from  Lima,  about  the.  i  ith  degree  of  fouth  lati- 
tude. In  its  progrcis  of  a  thoufand'  or  eleven  hun- 
dred leagues,  it  receives  the  waters  of  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  rivers,  fome  of  vvhich  come  from 
far,  and   are  very   broad    and  deep.     It  is  inter- 

^  fperfed  with  an  infinite  number  of  iilands,  that  are 
too  often  overflowed  to  admit  of  culture.  It  falls 
into  the  ocean  under  the  line,  and  is  there  fifty 
leagues  broad. 

The 
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The  mouth  of  this  river  was  fird  difcovered  ii^,  BOOK 
1500  by  VincfDt  Pinion,  one  of  the  companions  ix. 
of  Columbus^  and  its  fource  is  thought  to  have 
been  found  out  by  Conzaio  Fizuno  1538.  His 
lieutenant  Orella-na  embarked  on  this  river,  and 
failed  from  one  end  to  the  othrr  of  it.  He  Vv'as 
obliged  to  fight  his  way  along,  and  to  engage 
vv'ith  many  nations,  v;ho  obllrudcd  his  navi- 
gation with  their  canoes,  and  poured  fhowers  of 
arrovv's  upon  hin^  from  the  fhore.  It  was  certainly 
at  this  time  that  the  fight  of  favages  without 
beards,  as  are  all  the  American  nations,  (Iruck 
the  lively  imaginations  of  the  Spaniards,  and  fug- 
gcrlled  the  idea  of  an  army  of  female  warriours: 
this  mull  have  induced  the  commanding  officer  to 
change  the  name  of  that  river,  which  was  then 
called  the  Maragnon,  and  to  call  it  the  river  of 
the  Amazons,  which  name  it  retains  to  this  day. 

It  might  appear  a  mjatter  of  ailonifl:irnent  that 
the  difcovery  of  America  had  ne-t  fuggeficd  to  the 
imagination  of  the  Spaniards  a  great  number  of 
miraculous  ftories,  had  not  their  conquefcs,  and 
the  riches  they  acquired  by  their  unparalleled 
cruelties,  depopulated  a  country  fo  well  adapted 
to  favour  their  propenfity  to  the  marvellou,<^« 
There  indeed,  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks  might  have 
found  abundant  .m.atter  for  pleafing  chimeras. 
They,  who  in  every  part  of  their  limited  terri- 
tory could  not  but  meet  with  a  multitude  of  won- 
ders, had,  even  in  the  tim.es  of  rlerculcs  and  '1  he- 
kuf,  imagined  ihe  exiilencc  of  a  nation  of  Ama- 
M  4  zons. 
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BOOK  zons.  They  were  fo  enchanted  with  this  idea^ 
IX,  that  it  conftantly  ferved  to  embellifh  the  hiftories 
of  all  the  heroes,  down  to  Alexander.  Perhaps, 
fhe  Spaniards,  dill  infatuated  with  this  dream  of 
profane  antiquity,  were  the  more  difpofed  to  rea- 
lize the  fidion,  by  transferring  to  the  new  conti- 
nent what  they  had  learned  in  the  old. 

Such  was,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  opinion 
they  eilablilhed  both  in  Evirope  and  America,  of  a 
republic  of  female  v/arriours^  actually  exifting,  who 
did  not  live  in  fociety  with  men,  and  only  admitted 
them  once  a  year,  for  the  purpofes  of  procreation. 
To  give  the  more  credit  to  this  romantic  (lory,  ic 
was  reported,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  women 
in  Ameripa  were  all  fo  unhappy,  and  were  treated 
with  fuch  contempt  an  inhumanity,  that  many 
pf  them  had  agreed  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  their 
tyrants,  U  W^s  further  faid,  that  being  accuftomed 
to  follow  the  rnen  into  the  forefts,  and  to  carry 
;heir  prpyifions  and  baggage  when  they  went  out 
to  fight  or  to  hunr,  they  muft  necefiarily  have  been 
inured  to  hfirdlhips,  ajid  rendered  capable  of  form- 
ing fo  bold  a  rciblution. 

But  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  that  women  who,, 
Iiad  fo  fixed  an  averfion  for  men,  would  ever  con- 
fent  to  become  mothers  ;  nor  is  ir  likely  that  the 
rnen  would  run  afcer  their  v^^jves,  when  they  had 
made  their  lives  infupportable  at  home,  and  al- 
ways turned  them  away  as  foon  as  they  had  no  more 
occafion  for  them.  Much  lefs  can  it  be  fuppoied 
that  phe  loUer  and  more  compafiionate  i\x  would 
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(sxpofe  or  ftrangle  their  own  children  becaufc  they  book 
were  boys;  and  coolly  and  deliberately  agree  to  ix, 
commit  fuch  enormities  as  none  would  be  guilty 
of,  but  a  few  individuals  urged  by  rage  and  de^ 
fpair.  An  ariftocraticaj  or  democratical  republic, 
which  it  requires  abilities  to  govern,  could  not  be 
governed  by  a  fenate  of  v^/omen  ;  though  a  mo-r 
narchical  or  defpotic  (late,  in  which  it  is  only  ne- 
jiecefTary  to  command,  has  been,  and  may  dill  be 
ruled  by  a  woman. 

If  fome  ftrange  prejudices  have  formed  focieties 
of  both  fexes  amongft  us,  who  live  feparate,  and 
free  from  that  natural  attraflion  which  was  intend- 
ed to  unite  them,  it  is  not  confident  with  the  na^ 
ture  of  things,  that  chance  fliould  have  produced 
a  nation  of  men  without  women,  and  flill  iefs  a 
nation  of  women  without  men.  Certain  it  i^,  that 
fince  this  political  conftitution  has  been  talked  of, 
infinite  pains  have  been  taken  to  find  it  out,  but 
no  traces  of  it  could  ever  be  difcovered.  This 
fingular  prodigy  therefore  will  be  like  m^any  others, 
which  are  always  fuppofed  to  exill,  though  na 
perfon  knows  where. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  voyage  of  Oreilana  pro- 
cured little  information,  but  excited  much  curio- 
fity.  An  opportunity  of  fatisfying  it  did  not  oc- 
cur for  fome  time,  on  account  of  the  civil  wars 
that  difturbed  Peru  ;  but  when  tranquillity  was 
reftored,  Pedro  d*Orfuo,  a  gentleman  of  Navarre, 
diftinguiflied  by  his  wifdotn  and  courage,  offered 
the  viceroy^  in  15^0,  to  refume  that  navigation, 

H? 
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BOO  K  He  ftt  out  from  Cufco  vmh  {^vtn  himdfcd  ttitn* 
IX.  Theft^  fan gui nary  people,  inveterate  enemies  to  all 
perlbns  of  good  chara6ler,  malTacred  thtir  chiefj 
who  was  a  man  of  good  morals,  and  atcached  to 
order  and  regularity.  They  let  up  at  their  head, 
with  the  tiile  of  king,  a  native  of  Bifcay,  of  a  fero- 
cious difpofition,  whofe  name  v/as  Lopez d'Aguirrc, 
and  who  promifed  them  all  the  treafures  of  the 
new  world. 

Intoxicated  with  fuch  flattering  hopes,  thefe 
barbarians  tailed  down  the  river  Amazon  into  the 
ocean,  and  landing  at  Trinidad,  murdered  the  go- 
vernor, and  plundered  the  iQand.  The  coaCls  of 
Cumana,  Caraccas,  and  St.  Martha  were  ("kill  morg 
feverely  treated,  becaufe  they  were  richer.  They 
thQu  penetrated  into  new  Granada,  and  were  ad- 
vancing to  Qiiiro  and  into  the  interior  part  of 
Peru,  where  every  thing  was  to  be  deftroyed  by 
Ere  and  fword.  A  body  of  troops,  haftily  affem- 
bled,  attacked  thele  defperate  men,  beat  and  dif- 
perfcd  them,  D'Aguirre,  feeing  no  way  toefcape, 
marked  his  dclpair  by  an  attrocious  a6't.  "  My 
''  child,  laid  he,  to  his  only  daughter  who  attend- 
*^  ed  him  in  his  expeditions,  I  thought  to  have 
'^  placed  thee  upon  a  throne,  but  the  event  has^ 
*'  not  anlwered  my  expectation.  My  honouij' 
*'  and  thy  own  will  not  permdt  thee  to  live* 
*'  and  to  be  a  Cave  to  our  enemies  -,  die  there-? 
*'  fore  by  a  father's  hand."  Saying  this,  he  in- 
ftantly  fnot  her  through  the  body,  and  then  put 
an  end  to  her  lif.',  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  her 

heart- 
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heart.     After  thir,  unnatural  a£t,  his  ilrength  failed,  book 
and  he  vvas  taken  priibner,  drawn  and  quartered.        ix. 

/\FTER  dK-fc  unfortunate  events,  the  river  of' — '•^/ — ' 
the  Amazons  was  entirely  neglcded,  and  was  to- 
tally forgotten  for  half  a  century.  Some  attempts 
were  afterwards  made  to  refume  the  difcovery  of 
it,  but  they  were  ill  concerted  and  no  better  ex- 
ecuted.  The  honour  of  conquering  difficulties, 
and  acquiring  a  ufeful  knowledge  of  that  great 
river,  was  referved  to  the  Partuguefe, 

That  nacion,  which  ftill  retained  fome  remains 
of  her   former   vigour,    had,  fome  years   before, 
built  a  town  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which 
was  called  Para.     Pedro  Texeira  failed  irom  this 
place  in  1638,  and  with  a  great  number  of  canoes 
full  of  Indians  ^nd  Portuguefe,  went  up  the  river 
of  the  Amazons,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Napo> 
and  then  up  the  Napb,  which  brought  him  almoft 
to  Quito,    where  he  arrived   by  land.     Notwith- 
(landing  the  en  miry  fubfifling  between   the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguefe,  though  fubjeds  of  the  fame 
mafier,    Texeira   v/as  received  with   that   regard, 
edeem,  and  confidence,  which  were  due  to  a  man 
who  was  doing  a  fignal  fervice.     Pie  returned  in 
company    with    d'Acughna    and    d'Arcieda,    two 
learned  Jefuits,  who  were  commiiTioned  to  verify 
his  obfcrvations,  and  10  make  others.   An  accurate 
account  of  thefe  two  fuccefsful  voyages  was  fcnt  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  where  it  gave  rife  to  a  very 
extraordinary  projcd. 

Th« 
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B  o  o  K  The  communication  between  the  Spanifh  co^ 
IX.  lonies  had  long  been  found  very  difficult.  Some 
pirates,  who  were  at  enmity  with  them,  infe'Iled 
the  north  and  fouth  leas,  and  intercepted  their  na- 
vigation. Even  thofe  of  their  fhips  which  had 
got  to  the  Ilavannah  and  joined  others,  were  not 
perfedly  fafc.  The  galleons  were  frequently  at-^ 
tacked  and  taken  by  whol^  fquadrons,  and  always 
gurfued  by  privateers,  who  feldom  failed  to  carry 
off  the  ilraggling  vefTels,  that  were  parted  from 
the  convoy,  either  by  ftotmy  weather  or  by  failing 
niore  flowly  than  the  reft.  The  Amazon  river 
feemed  as  if  it  would  obviate  all  thefe  difficulties. 
It  was  thought  pojffible,  and  even  an  eafy  matter, 
to  convey  thither  the  treafures  of  New  Granada, 
Popayan,  Qj-iito,  Peru,  and  Chili  itfelf,  by  navi- 
gable rivers,  or  at  a  fmall  expence  by  land.  It  v/as 
thought  that  coming  down  the  river,  they  would 
lind  the  galleons  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Para  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  fieet  from  Brazil  would  then 
have  joined,  and  confcquently  ftrengthened  the 
fleet  from  Spain.  They  would  then  have  failed 
with  great  fecurity  in  latitudes  little  known  and 
little  frequented,  and  would  have  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope at  ieaft  with  a  formidable  appearance ;  or 
miaht  reallv  have  been  in  a  condition  ta  furmount 
2iny  obflacies  tr.ey  might  have  met  with.  The  re^ 
volution  which  placed  the  duke  of  Braganza  on 
the  throne,  put  an  end  to  rhefe  important  projefe, 
f^ach  of  the  two  nations  v/as  then  only  intent  upon 
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fecurin'g  to  kfelf  that  part  of  the  river  which  bed  b  o  o  x: 
fuited  its  own  fituation.  ix. 

The  SpaniQi  Jefuits  undertook  to  fct  up  a  mif-'^ « — ^ 

fion  in  the  country  lying  between  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  and  of  the  Napo,  as  far  as  to  the  conflux 
of  both  thefe  rivers.  Every  mifiionai-y^  attended 
only  by  one  man,  took  with  hi'm  hatchets,  knives, 
needles,  and  all  kinds  of  iron  tools,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  rhickeft  of  tbe  foreds.  There  they 
fpent  whole  months  in  climbing  up  the  trees,  to 
fee  if  they  could  difcover  fome  htit^  perceive  any 
fmoke,  or  hear  the  found  of  any  drum  or  Efe^- 
When  they  were  alTured  that  lome  favages  v;ere  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  advanced  towards  them'. 
Mod  of  them  fled,  efpecially  if  they  v>?ere  at  wa!^. 
Thole  the  rniffionary  could  come  within  reach  of, 
ivere  eafily  bribed  by  fuch  prefents  as  their  igno- 
rance made  them  fet  a  value  upon.  This  was  all 
the  eloquence  he  had  in  his  power,  or  all  he  had 
any  oceafiort  to  exert. 

When  he  had  alTembled  a  few  families,  he  led 
them  to  the  place  he  had  fixed  upon  to  form  a 
village.  They  were  not  eaf-ly  j  revailed.  upon  to 
take  up  their  abode  there.  As  they  v/ere  uled  to 
rove  about,  they  found  it  an  infupportable  hard-*' 
Ihip  to  remain  always  in  the  fame  place.  The 
ftate  of  independence  in  which  they  had  livcd,= 
they  thought  preferable  to  the  focial  life  that  was 
recommended  to  them  •,  and  their  unconquerable 
averfion  for  labour,  induced  ihem  continually  ta 
tetkKn  CO  the  foreftsj  where   they  had  paill'd  their 
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BOOK  lives  in  idlenefs.     Even  thofe  v/ho  were  reftrained 
IX.      by  the  authority  or  the  paternal  kin-dners  of  their 

^■~'^»' 'kgidator,  ftidom  failed  to  difperfe  in  his  abfence, 

though  ever  fo  fhort.     But  his  death  always  occa- 
(loned  a  total  rubverfion  of  the  fettlement. 

The  perfeverance  of  the  Jefuits  has  at  lad  con- 
quered thefe  obdacles  apparently  invincible.  Their 
miOlon,  which  began  in  1637,  has  gradually  ac- 
quired fome  degree  of  firtnnefs,  and  now  con  fills 
of  thirty-fix  villages,  twelve  of  which  are  fituated 
along  the  Napo,  and  twenty- four  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon.  Hie  mod  populous  has  no  more 
than  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  rtfl 
much  iefs.  The  increafe  of  the  miiTion  mull  be 
flow,  and  can  never  be  coniiderable. 

The  women  of  this  ,'part  of  America  are  not 
fruitful,  and  their  barrennefs  increafes,  when  they 
remove  from  one  place  to  another.  The  men  are 
.  of  a  feeble  habit,  and  the  cuftom  they  have  of 
bathing  conftantly,  by  no  means  Gomributes  to  in- 
creafe their  firength.  The  climate  is  not  healthy, 
and  contagious  diilempers  are  very  frequent.  It 
has  never  been  poffible,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
to  infpire  the  favages  with  an  inclination  for  agri- 
culture. Their  chief  delight  is  in  fifhing  and 
hunting,  araufements  which  are  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  the  increafe  of  population.  In  a 
country  which  is  almoft  ail  under  water,  there  are 
few  fituations  proper  to  form  a  fettlement  upon. 
Mod  of  thefe  fituations  arc  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  that  they  cannot  pofTibly  furnifh 

any 
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sny    mutual  afTiftance.     The   nations  which  one  b  o  o  IC 
might  endeavour  to  incorporate  are  alio  too  far      IX. 
feparated  •,   mod  of  them  are  intrenched  in  inaccef- 
fible  pkices,  and  are  fo  inconfiderab'e,  that  they 
ofLen  confift  only  of  five  or  Cix  familic-s. 

Of  ail  the  Indians  the  Jcluits  had  colle'fl:e<i,  and 
whom  they  governed,  none  were  fo  lifekfs  or  fa 
incapable  of  being  animated  as  thefe.     Every  mif- 
fionary  was  obliged  to  put  himfclf  at  their  head 
in  order  to  make  them  pick  up  the  coco?.,  vanilla^, 
and  farfaparilla  that 'nature  plentifully  oiTtrs  them, 
and  whi-ch  are  fcnt  every  year  to  Qurito,  three  hun- 
dred leagues  off,  that  they  may  be  bartered  for  ne- 
cefiaries.     Their  whole  property  confiils  of  a  huc» 
open  on  all  fides,  m^adc  of  a  few  11a nes,  and  covered 
on  tiie  top  with  palm  leaves,  a  few  implements  of 
hufbandry,  a  knee,  bows  and  arrows  for  huntings 
fifhing  tackle,  a  tent,  a  hammock,  and  a  canoe. 
It  has  not  been  poflible  to  infpire  them  with  de- 
fires  beyond  thefe  articles.     They  are  fo  well  fatis- 
fied  with  what  they  poiTcfs,  that  they  wifn  for  no- 
thing more  ;  they  live  unconcerned,  and  die  with- 
out fear.     They  may  be  faid  to  be  happy,  if  hap- 
pinefs  confids  more  in  an  exemption  from  the  ui>- 
eafy  fenfation  that  attends  want,  than  in  the  mui- 
liplicity  of  enjoyments  that  our  wanrs  require. 

This  infant  fl^ate,  the  Oilr^pring  of  religion  alone, 
has  hitherto  been  of  no  fervice  to  Spain,  and  h 
can  hardly  be  expelled  it  ever  fliould.  However 
the  government  of  Maynas,  with  ics  capital  Bofjay 
l^ave  been  fcFined  there.     The  deliroyers  of  Am.e- 
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B'd  OK  rica  have  never  thought  of  eftabHlhing  anj'  fet- 

IX.      tlcment  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  mines,  noi^ 

>^     '  any  of  thofe  rich  commodities  which  fo  powerfully 

allured  their  covetoufnefs  ^  but  this  country  has 

fometimes  attraded  the  neighbouring  favages. 

While  fome  miffionaries  were  eilablifhing  th6 
authority  of  the  court  of  Madrid  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  others  were  doing  the  f^mc  fervice 
to  that  of  Liibon.     Six  Or  feven  days  journey  be- 
low the  fettlement  of  St.  Ighacio  de  Fevas,  the 
iaft  under  the  jurifdidibn  of  Spaing  is  St.  Paul,* 
the  firft  of  the  fix  villages  formed  by  fome  Portu- 
guefe  Carmelites,    at  a  very  great  diflancc  from 
each  other.     They  are  all  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
fiver,  where  the  ground  is  higher,  and  lefs  liable 
to  be  overflowed.     Thofe  miifions  exhibit  a  plea- 
fan  t  profped  five  hundred  leagues  frdm  the  fea  $ 
churches   and   houfes   prettily   built ;    Americans 
neatly  drelTed  1  and  all  forts  of  European  furniture 
which  the  Indians  procure  once  a  year  at  Para, 
when  they  go  in  their  boats  to  fell  the  cocoa  they 
pick  up  along  the  water  fide,  where  it  grows  fponta- 
neoufly.     If  [he  Maynas  were  at  liberty  to  forni 
connexions  with  thefe  neighbours,  they  might  ac- 
quire by  this   intercourfe  fome  conveniehcies  that 
they  cannot  be  fupplied  with  from  Qiiito^  being, 
Separated  from  that  place  by  the  Cordeleras,  which 
cut  off  the  communication  more  efFe(5lually  than 
immenfe  feas  would  do.     This  indulgence  of  ga-^ 
vcrnment  might  perhaps  be  producftivc  of  confi- 
ticrable  advantages  \  and,  poflibly,  both  Spain  and 
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Portugal,  though  rival  powers,  might  be  fenfible  b  o  o  Ic 
that  it  Would  be  for  their  mutual  interell  to  extend  ix. 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  province  of  Quito  ^  "^  ' 
is  poor,  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of  difpofing 
of  the  overplus  of  thofe  very  commodities  that 
are  not  to  be  had  at  Para.  The  two  provinces 
mutually  aflifting  each  other  by  means  of  the  Na- 
po  and  the  Amazon,  would  rife  to  a  degree  of 
profperity  they  could  never  attain  without  this  in- 
tcrcourfe.  The  mother  countries  would  in  time 
reap  great  advantages  from  it,  and  ic  could  never 
be  prejudicial  to  them,  bccaufe  Quito  can  never 
purchafe  what  is  fent  from  Europe  to  America, 
and  Para  confumes  nothing  but  what  Lifbon  ob- 
tains from  foreign  countries.  But  national  anti- 
pathies, and  the  jealoufies  of  crowned  heads, 
are  attended  with  the  fame  effects  as  the  pafiions 
and  prejudices  of  m.en  in  private  life^  One  un- 
fortunate incident  is  fufficient  to  divide  families 
and  nations  for  ever^  whofe  greateft  intereit  ic  is 
to  love  and  aiTift  one  another,  and  to  promote  the 
general  good.  The  fpirit  of  hatred  and  revenge 
will  rather  induce  men  to  fubmit  to  fufler  than  not 
be  gratified.  Thofe  pafTions  are  conftantly  kept 
up  by  the  mutual  injuries  and  the  effufion  of  blood 
they  occafion.  How  different  is  man  in  the  ftate 
of  nature  from  man  corrupted  by  fociery  1  The 
latter  amply  dcferves  all  the  misfortunes  lie  brings 
upon  himfelf. 

Evident  proofs  of  his  propenfity  to  evil  may 

be  feen  in  thofe  bulwarks,  and  that  chain  of  forts 

Vol.  III.  N  ereft^d 
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BOOK  ereded  by  the  avarice  and  diftruft  of  the  con- 
IX.  querors  of  Brazil,  from  the  didridl  of  Coari  down 
to  the  fea  fide.  The  Portiiguefe  built  them  to  pre- 
ferve  their  ufurpations  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Though  thefe  forts  are  at  a  great  diftarice  from 
each  other,  and  are  but  fiightiy  fortified  and  thin- 
ly garrifoned,  the  few  Indians  who  inhabit  the  in- 
termediate fpaces  are  completely  kept  in  fubjec- 
tion.  The  petty  nations  who  refufed  to  fubmity 
have  difappeared,  having  ^td  for  refuge  to  fome 
remote  ot  unknown  region.  The  rich  foil  they 
have  forfaken  has  not  been  cultivated,  though  th^ 
jntereft  of  the  mother  country  feemed  to  require 
it ;  fo  that  hitherto  all  the  conquells  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe  have  made,  have  rather  excited 
hatred  and  indignation  againd  their  cruelties,  than 
procured  them  riches  and  profperity. 

The  country  along  the  Amazon  indeed  furniSics 
Portugal  with  farfaparilla,  vanilla,  coffee,  cotton, 
woods  for  cabinet  work,  timber  and  plenty  of 
cocoa,  which,  till  of  late  years,  was  the  current 
coin  of  the  country.  But  this  produce  is  nothing, 
to  what  it  might  be.  It  is  only  to  be  found 
for  fome  leagues  about  great  Para,  the  capital; 
of  the  colony,  whereas  the  cultures  ought  to  ex- 
tend all  along  the  great  river,  and  on  the  fertile 
banks  of  an  infinite  number  of  navigable  rivers^ 
which  fall  into  it. 

These  confiderable  articles  of  trade  are  not  the 
t)nly  ones  that  this  part  of  the  new  world  could 
fupply  Portugal  withj,    if  from   time   to  tirjic  it 

had 
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had  fent  able  naturalifts  into  its  colonics,  as  other  book 
nations  have  done  into  theirs.  Chance  alone  has  ix. 
difcovered  the  Cucheris  and  Pecuri,  two  aromatic 
trees,  whofe  fruits  have  the  fame  properties  as  the 
nutmeg  and  clove.  Perhaps  culture  might  give 
them  that  degree  of  perfedion  they  want.  Conti- 
nual application  might  procure  much  ufeful  know- 
ledge, in  a  country  where  nature  is  fo  different  from 
what  it  is  in  our  climate. 

Unfortunately  the  Portuguefe,  who  in  their 
fettlements  on  the   river  Amazon  employed  none 
but  favages  for  their  laborious  work,  attended   to 
nothing  but  making   flaves.     At  firft,  they  fet  up 
a  crofs  on  fome  eminence  in  the  countries  they  ran 
over,  and  left  the  care  of  it  to   the  Indians.     If 
they  fuffered   it  to  decay,  they  and  their  children 
were  pioufly  doomed  to  flavery,  for  this  heinous 
profanation.     Thus  the  fign  of  falvation  and  deli- 
verance to  chriftianS)  was  made  a  fign  of  death  and 
flavery  to  the  Indians.     The  forts  that  had  been 
erected  ferved  afterwards  to  increafe  the  num.ber 
of  fiaves.'    This  refource  proving  infufBcient,  the 
Portuguefe  of  Para  made  cxcurfions  of  five  or  fix 
hundred  league^  to  procure  an  additional  number 
of  men  to  fupply  the  place  of  beafts  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land.     In  1719,  they  procured  fome 
from  the  country  of  Maynas;  and  1733  from  the 
milTions  of  the  Napo  ^  and  in  1741    as  far  as  the 
head  of  the  river  Madera,  and  at  different  times 
from  the  banks  of  rivers  nearer  home.   They  pro- 
cured the  greateft  number  from  Rio  Negro,  where 
N  2  they 
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B  o  0  Kthey  have  long  fince  built  a  confiderable  fort.     A  '* 
IX.      detachment   from  the  garrifon  of  Para    is  always 

^"""'^^'■^^  encamped  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  to  keep  the 
reduced  Indians  in  awe  and  to  prote6l  them.  That 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  miffions,  where 
the  milTionarles  pioufly  encourage  their  converts  to 
attack  the  neighbouring  nations  and  bring  away 
flaves.  At  laft  a  party  of  foldiets,  who  were  fenc 
out  to  make  further  difcoveries,  went  in  boats  as 
far  as  Oroonoko.  This  lad  enterprife  has  en- 
larged the  views  of  the  Portuguefe,  by  removing 
all  doubt  concerning  the  communication  between 
that  river  and  the  Amazon  by  Rio  Negro,  k 
concerns  the  court  of  Madrid  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  thefe  views,  and  to  fee  how  far  they 
ought  to  take  meafures  for  difappointing  them. 
'  At  leaft  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  pro- 
je6ls  of  the  court  of  Lifbon  on  the  river  Plata, 
deferve  the  mod  ferions  attention. 

Sett]enre:^t      The  Portugucfe,  who  had  appeared   there  foon 

otihePor-  .£,-^j.  ^i-j^  Spaniards,  took  a  diHike  to  it  and  with- 

tuguele  oil  ^  .  .         .  - 

the  liver  dtcw  in  a  (liort  time*  In  1679  their  inclination  of 
f-ttling  there  was  revived,  and  with  more  fpirit  than 
they  were  thought  Capable  of  from  their  conduct 
and  manners  in  Europe,  they  penetrated  into  Pa- 
raguay. They  had  already  eftabliflicd  the  colony 
of  St.  Sacrament^  near  the  illands  of  St.  Gabrie!,^  ! 
oppofre  Buenos  Ayres,  when  they  v;ere  acciden- 
tally detected.  The  Guaranis  Indians  hafteneti 
thither  to  make  amends  for  the  negledl  of  govern-' 
rnent.     They  attacked  the  new  ere«5led  fortiBca- 

tlons 
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tions   without    lu^fitation,    and    demoliihcd   them  book 
with  an  intrepidity  that  has  dont  honour   to.  their       ix. 
courafre.  *>— ^.-,^^,.,--/ 

The  court  of  Lifbon,  which  had  built  grcax 
hopes  upon  this  fettlement,  was.  not  difcouraged 
by  the  late  misfortunes  it  had  experienced ;  but 
defired  that,  till  its  claiins  could  be  adjuPced,  it 
might  be  allowed  a  place  where  the  Portuguefs 
might  be  Iheltered  from  florms,  and  in  f(icu- 
rity  from  pirates,  if  they  were  forced  by  ftrtfs 
of  weather  to  enter  the  river  Plata. 

Charles  II,  who.  dreaded  a  war,  and  hated 
bufinefs,  was  weak,  enough  to  comply  with  their 
requed,  and  only  (lipulated  that  the  place  fo 
granted  Ihould  be  deemed  his  property  ;■  that  no 
more  than  fourteen  Portuguefe  families  ihould  be 
fent  thither ;  that  the  houfes  fhould  be  built  of 
wood  and  thatched  ;  that  no  fort  flaould  be  ercd- 
cd  ;  and  that  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ay  res  fliould 
have  a  right  to  infpei^  both  the  colony  and  the 
Ihips  that  (hould  come  into  it.. 

If  the  Jefuits  who  had  dire6lcd  the  war,  had 
alfo  carried  on  the  negociation,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  forefeen  the  confequence  of  fuch  a 
compliance.  It  was  impofilble  that  a  fixed  fettle^ 
ment  in  fo  important  a  fituatjon,  however  incon?- 
fiderable  it  might  be,  fhould  not  become  a  fource 
of  frequent  akercatiens  with  enternrifing  neigh- 
bours, whofe  claims  were  very  great,  who  were 
certain  of  the  protedion  of  all  the  enemies  of 
Spain,  and  whofe  vicinity  to  the  Brazils  would  t  n- 
N  3  able 
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BOOK  able  them  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
ix^     to  aggrandize  and  fortify   themfelves.     The  event 

'"""^v — '  foon  fhewed  the  danger  that  might  have  been 
forefeen. 

Immediately  upon  the  elevation  of  a  French 
prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  when  all  was  ftiH 
in  confufion  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  confcquences 
of  that  great  revolution,  the  Portuguefe  reftored  , 
the  fortifications  of  St.  Sacrament  with  amazing 
celerity.  The  precaution  they  took  at  the  fame 
time  of  giving  alarm  to  the  Guaranis,  by  order- 
ing fome  troops  to  advance  towards  their  fron- 
tiers,  induced  them  to  hope  that  they  fhould  pre- 
vent any  difturbanccs  from  them.  But  they  were 
miftaken.  The  Jefuits  having  detefted  the  artir- 
lice,  brought  their  converts  to  St.  Sacrament, 
which  was  already  befieged,  Thofe  brave  Indians, 
on  their  arrival,  offered  to  mount  the  breach^ 
though  they  knew  it  was  but  jull  opened.  When 
they  began  their  march,  fome  batteries  were  fired 
upon  them  from  the  town,  but  they  Hood  the 
cannonade  without  ever  breaking  their  ranks,  nor 
could  they  be  reftrained  by  the  fire  of  the  fmall 
arms,  which  likewife  killed  many  of  them.  The 
intrepidity  with  which  they  ftill  advanced,  raifed 
fuch  aftonilhment  among  the  Portuguefe  that  they 
fled  to  their  fhips,  and  abandoned  thp  place. 

The  misfortunes  which  Philip  V.  experienced 
in  Europe  prevented  this  fuccels  from  being  of 
any  advantage.  The  colony  of  St.  Sacrament  was 
firmly    re-eftablifhed  by  the   peace   of  Utrecht. 

Queen 
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Queen  Anne,  who  made  this  peace,  and  who  neither  book. 
negledled  her  own  inteiefts  nor  thofe  of  her  allies,      ix. 
required  Spain  to  give  up  this  important  point.      "^      '^ 

At  this  period  the  new  lettlement,  being  now, 
under  no  apprehenfions,  began  to  carry  on  an  im- 
tnenfe  trade  with  Buenos  Ay  res.  This  contra- 
band trade  had  long  fubfiiled.  Rio  Janeiro  fur- 
nifhed  Buenos  Ayres  with  fugar,  tobacco,  wine, 
brandy,  negroes,  and  woollen  goods  ;  and  re- 
ceived in  return  from  thence,  flour,  bifcuir, 
dried  or  fak  meat,  and  money.  As  foon  as  the 
two  colonies  had  a  fafe  and  commodious  fiaple, 
their  conneftions  were  unlimited.  The  court  of  Ma- 
drid, which  loon  perceived  the  road  the  treafures  of 
Peru  were  taking,  fhewed  great  marks  of  diicon- 
tent,  which  ilill  increafed  as  the  injury  complained 
of  grew  greater.  This  proved  a  perpetual  Iburce  of 
divifion  between  the  two  nations, Which  was  every 
inftant  expefted  to  terminate  in  an  open  rupture. 
The  conciliating  methods  which  were  propofed 
from  time  to  time,  were  always  found  impradi' 
•cable.     At  laft,  however,  matters  v;t re  adju (led. 

It  was  agreed  at  Madrid  on  the  13  th  of  January 
1750,  that  Portugal  ibould  give  up  to  Spain  the 
colony  of  St.  Sacrament,  and  the  north  border  of 
the  river  Plata,  together  with  the  village  of  Si. 
Chriftopher  and  the  adjacent  lands,  fituated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ypura  and  Ifia,  which  fall  into 
the  Amazon.     Spain,  on  her  Hde,  gave  up  all  the 

lands  and  habitations  borderino-  en  the  ead    CrJiQ 

\j  « 

of  the  river  Uraguay,  from  the  river  Ibicui  to  the 
N  4  north. 
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BOOK  north,  the  vilage  of  Santa  Rofa,  and  all  the  others 
IX.      on  the  eaflern  border  of  the  Guarapey. 

This  exchange  was  cenfured  in  both  courts. 
Some  ventured  to  fay  at  Lifoon,  that  it  was  bad 
policy  to  facrlfice  a  colony,  whofe  illicit  trade 
brought  in  eight  or  ten  millions  *  a  year  to  the 
mother  country,  for  other  pofTcfTions  the  advan- 
tages of  which  were  precarious,  or  at  lead  diftant. 
The  clamours  ran  higher  liili  at  Madrid,  and  were 
more  general.  It  was  imagined  that  the  Portu- 
..guefe  were  already  mailers  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Uraguay,  that  the  fettlements  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Plata  were  filled  with  their  merchan- 
dife  ;  that  they  were  feen  penetrating  by  means  of 
feveral  rivers  into  the  Tucuman,  into  Chili,  and 
as  far  as  Potofi,  and  by  degrees  fecuring  to  them* 
felves  all  the  riches  of  Peru.  It  appeared  incre- 
-  dible  that  the  fame  miniiters,  who  had  confidered 
it  as  impodible  to  put  a  flop  to  a  contraband  trade 
which  could  only  be  carried  on  from  one  fpot, 
fhould  flatter  themfelves  they  fliould  be  able  to 
prevent  it,  when  a  hundred  channels  were  laid 
open  to  it.  It  v/as,  faid  they,  (hutting  a  window 
againft  a  thief,  and  throwing  open  the  doors. 

These  difpofitions  gave  rife  to  numberlefs  ca- 
bals, which  were  laici  to  the  charge  of  the  Jefuits. 
They  were  known  to  be  averfe  from  an  arrange- 
ment that  mud  neceflarily  dilmember  their  repub- 
lic ;  and  it  was  therefore  thought  there  was  reafon, 
enough  to  fufpecl  them  of  exerting  every  effort  to 

prevent 

♦  On  r.n  average  about   403,000!, 
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prevent  the  conclufion  of  the  agreement.     They  j}  o  o  k 
were  banifhed   from   both   courts  ;    the   intrigues      ix. 
ccafed,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified. 

It  was  then  neceflary  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
it  in  America,  which  appeared  to  be  a  niatter  of 
fome  difficulty.  The  Guaranis  had  not  been  fub- 
dued,  but  had  freely  fubmitted  to  Spain.  They 
might,  poffibly,  be  of  opinion,  that  they  had  not 
given  that  crown  a  power  of  difpofing  of  them  to 
another.  Without  being  converfant  in  the  fubtle- 
ties  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  might  think  that 
they  had  a  right  to  determine  what  was  mofl  con- 
ducive to  their  own  happinefs.  Their  known  ab- 
horrence for  the  Portuguefe  yoke  was  equally  likely 
to  lead  them  into  error,  or  to  inform  them  of 
what  was  their  intereft  *,  and  that  averfion  might  be 
ftrengthened  by  infinuations  from  without.  So 
critical  a  fituation  made  it  neceflary  to  proceed 
with  the  greated  circumfpedlion,  which  was  not 
negleded. 

The  forces  which  both  powers  had  fent  over 
from  Europe,  and  thofe  that  could  be  collected  in 
America,  joined  to  prevent  or  t^et  the  better  of 
thofe  difficulties  that  were  forefeen.  This  lyfleni 
did  not  alarm  thofe  againft  whom  it  was  intended. 
Though  the  feven  fettlements  that  had  been  ceded 
were  not  fuccoured  by  the  others,  at  lead  not 
openly  ;  and  though  the  chiefs  who  till  then  had 
led  them  on  to  battle  were  no  longer  at  their  head, 
they  were  not  afraid  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  liberty.     But  their  military  conduct  was  net 

fiicb 
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BOO  kTucH  as  it  ought  to  have  been.     Inftead  of  con- 
ix%     fining  themfelves  to  harafs  the  enemy,  and  to  cut 

^~ — ^ — 'off  their  rubfiftence,  which  came  from  two  hun- 
I  dred  leagues  off,  the  Guaranis  ventured  to  engage 
them  in  the  open  field,  and  met  with  fome  incon- 
fiderable  lofTcs.  If  they  had  been  totally  defeat- 
ed, they  were  determined  to  quit  the  country,  to 
.  carry  off  ail  they  could,  to  fet  fire  to  the  reft,  and 
to  leave  the  conqueror  nothing  but  a  defert.  Whe- 
ther the  two  powers  who  had  agreed  to  make  the 
exchange  were  intimidated  by  this  fpirited  beha- 
viour, or  whether  one  or  perhaps  both  became 
fenfible  of  the  difadvantages  of  the  treaty  they 
had  entered  into,  it  was  cancelled  in  1761,  and 
things  remained  upon  the  old  footing  in  America  9 
but  both  courts  retained  a  violent  refentment 
againft  the  Jefuits,  who  were  thought  to  have  kin- 
dled a  war  in  Paraguay,  to  promote  their  own  in- 
tercH. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  they  may  have  defervcd 
this  accufation.  The  proofs  in  fupport  of  this 
charge  have  not  been  laid  before  the  public.  All 
that  a  writer,  who  has  nothing  to  guide  hini  but 
conjecture,  can  venture  to  affert,  is,  that  probabili- 
ties are  ftrong  againft  them.  It  was  hardly  poffible 
that  men  who  with  infinite  labour,  had  erefled  fiich 
a  vaft  edifice,  could  patiently  bear  to  fee  its  ruin. 
Independent  of  lelf-inrereft,  which  muft  have  a  con- 
fiderable  influence  upon  a  Ibciety,  which,  frotii  its 
firft  eftabiifnment,  had  been  iecretly  aiming  at  do- 
minion, the  jefuits  mull  have  thought  themfelves 

in- 
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intrufted  with  the  felicity  of  thofe  humane  and  book 
fimple  people,    who  fliekering  themfelves  under     ix. 
their  protedion,  depended  upon  them  for  their  *      ""      ' 
future  deftiny.     However  this  may  be,  we  mud 
now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  another  method  the  Por- 
tuguefc  took  to  enlarge  their  polTefiions. 

In  the  diftridt  of  St.  Vincent,  the  fouthermoft  Settlement 

of  the  Por- 

in  Brazil,  and  the  neareft  toRio  dela  Plata,  thir.  tuguere  at 

teen  leagues  from  the  fea,  is  a  town  called  St. 

Paul.     It  was  founded  by  thofe  malefactors  who 

were  firft  fent  from  Portugal  into  the  new  world. 

As  foon  as  they  perceived  that  they  were  to  be  fub- 

jc6l  to  the  reftraints  of  law,  they  v/ithdrew  fi*om 

the  places  they  had  firft  inhabited,  intermarried 

with  the  natives,  and  in  a  fhort  time  became  fo 

profligate,  that  their  fellow  citizens  broke  off  all 

intercourfc  with  them.     The  contempt  they  met 

with,  and  the  fear  of  being  reftrained  in  their  li- 

centioufnefs,    together  with  the   love  of  liberty, 

made  them  defirous  of  being  independent.     The 

fituation  of  their  town,  which  cou^d  be  defended 

by  a  handful  of  men  againft  the  moft  powerful 

armies  that  could  be  fenr  againft  them,  infplred 

them  with  the  relblution  of  being  fubjed  to  no 

foreign  power,  and  their  ambition  was  fuccefsfuL 

Profligate   men  of  all   nations  reforted   in    great 

numbers  to  this  eftablifliment.    All  travellers  were 

ftridtly  forbidden  to  enter  this  new  republic.     To 

obtain  an  admittance,  it  was  previoufly  neceflTary 

to  promife  to  fettle  there  ;  and  candidates  were  to 

undergo  a  fevere  trial.     Thofe  who  could  not  go 

through 
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J5  0  o  K  through  that  kind  of  noviciate,  or  who  were  fuf- 
^^«     pectcd  of  perfidy,  were  barbaroufly  murdered;  as 
were  like  wife  all  who  fliewed  any  inclination  to 
quit  the  fettle  me  nt. 

A  PURE  air,  a  ferene  flcy,  a  very  temperate  cli- 
mate, though  in  the  24th  degree  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  a  land  abounding  with  corn,  fugar,  and  ex- 
cellent pafture  ;  all  thefe  circumftances  confpired 
to  induce  the  Paulifts  to  lead  a  life  of  indolence, 
eafe  and  effeminacy  •,  but  that  reftleffnefs  fo  natural 
to  refolute  banditti,  that  defire  of  dominion,  which 
is  nearly  connedted  with  a  love  of  independence, 
the  advances  of  liberty,  which  lead  men  to  wifh 
for  glory  of  fome  kind  or  other,  and  to  diftinguifh 
tfaemfelves  :  perhaps  all  thefe  motives  combined, 
prompted  them  to  forego  an  eafy  life,  and  to  en- 
gage in  troubicfome  and  hazardous  cxcurfions. 

The  firft  objecls  of  thefe  excurfions  was  to  pro- 
cure (laves  for  their  cultures.  When  they  had  de- 
populated the  adjacent  country,  they  proceeded 
to  the  province  of  Guayra,  where  the  Spanifh  Je- 
luits  had  colleded  and  civilized  the  Guaranis. 
Thefe  new  Chriflians  v/ere  expofed  to  fo  many 
maffacres,  and  fo  man\:^of  them  were  carried  off, 
that  they  fuitered  tliemfelves  to  be  perfuaded  to  re^ 
move  to  the  unwholefome  banks  of  the  Parana  and 
the  Uraguay,  which  they  dill  inhabit.  They  reap- 
ed little  advantage  from  this  compliance  ;  for  they 
could  promife  themfclves  no  tranquillity,  uniefs 
they  were  allowed  to  defend  themfelves  with  the 
faaie  arms  as  they  were  attacked  with. 

To 
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To  propofe  that  they  lliould  be  furniilied  with  b  o  o  Ki 
fuch  arms,  was  a  matter  of  too  delicate  a  nature,  ix. 
Spain  had  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim, 
never  to  introduce  the  ule  of  fire-arms  among  the 
Indians,  left  the  unfortunate  viclims  of  her  in- 
fatia'ole  avarice  fliould  one  day  make  ufe  of  them 
to  free  themfelves  from  the  yoke  that  had  been 
impofed  upon  them.  The  lawgivers  of  the  Gua- 
ranis  applauded  this  neceflfarf  precaution  v/ith  re- 
gard to  flaves,  who  were  kept  under  by  com- 
pulfion,  but  they  thought  it  needlefs  with  men  who 
were  freely  attached  to  the  kings  of  Spain  by  fuch 
cafy  bands,  that  they  could  be  under  no  temptation 
of  breaking  them.  They  fo  well  pleaded  the  caufe 
of  their  converts,  that  in  fpite  of  oppofition  and 
prejudice,  they  obtained  their  requcft.  The  Gua- 
ranis  were  indulged  with  fire-arms  in  1639,  and 
foon  madefjch  good  ufe  of  them,  that  they  be- 
came the  bulwark  of  Paraguay,  and  were  able  to 
keep  ofT  the  Paulifts. 

These  defperate,  men  refolved  to  procure  by 
Craft  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  force.  They 
repaired  to  the  places  where  the  miflionaries  were 
uied  to  relbrt ;  and  there  they  fet  up  croiTes.  Then 
fome  of  the  mod  intelligent  of  them,  drefTed  in 
the  habit  of  Jefuits,  made  fome  trifiing  prefents  to 
the  favages  they  met  v:ith,  and  enticed  them  to 
follow  them  to  a  habitation  v>^here  every  thing  was 
in  re-adinefs  to  make  them  happy.  When  they 
had  afTembled  a  certain  number,  the  troops  that 
by  concealed,  rufhed  upon  t.he  creduicus  Indians, 

loaded 
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BOOK  loaded   them  with  irons,    and   carried  them  off. 
IX.     Some  who  made  their  cfcape  gave  the  alarm,  which 
raifed  a  general  fufpicion,  that  occafioned  a  Hop  to 
be  put  to  thele  hoftile  proceedings. 

The  Paulifts  then  carried  on  their  depredation? 
another  way,  and  extended  them  as  far  as  the  ri- 
ver of  the  Amazons.  They  are  faid  to  have  de- 
ftroyed  no  lefs  than  a  million  of  Indians.  Thofc 
who  have  efcaped  their  fury,  in  an  extent  of  three 
or  four  hundred  leagues,  are  grown  more  favagc 
than  ever,  they  have  fled  for  fafety  to  the  caves 
of  the  mountains,  or  difperfed  themfelves  among 
the  darkeft  recefies  of  the  forcfts.  Their  perfe- 
cutors  have  no:  fh  a  red  a  better  fate,  having  all  gra- 
dually perifhed  in  thefe  dangerous  excurfions.  But 
to  the  misfortune  of  America,  their  place  has  beea 
fuppiied  with  vagabond  Brazilians^  fugitive  ne- 
groes, and  Europeans  who  were  forid  of  the  fame 
roving  life. 

The  fame  fpirit  has  always  prevailed  at  St.  Paul, 
even  after  fome  particular  circumftances  had  in- 
duced the  people  to  acknowledge  the-  dominion  of 
Portugal.  But  their  excurfions  ar€  now  carried  oa 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  rather  promote  than 
ob(lru6l  the  views  of  the  mother  country.  By 
following  the  courfe  of  feveral  rivers,  they  have 
attempted  to  open  a  way  into  Peru  by  the  north 
of  Paraguay.  The  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  the 
Xarayes  has  put  them  in  poHeflion  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Cayaba  and  Matto-GrofTo,  which  they 
have  opened,  and  dill  continue  to  work,  without 

meetr 
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meeting  with  any  interruption  from   Spain,  who  book 
lays  claim  to  that  country.    They  would  have  car-     ix. 
ried  their  ufurpations  further,  had  they  not  been  ^      ^^^""'^ 
prevented  by  the  Chiquitos. 

While  thefe  reftlefs  and  enterprifing  men  .were  P^roduai- 
ravaging  the  Amazon,  the  Plata,  and  the  moun-zij]"  ^  ^' 
tains  of  Peru,  the  coafts  of  Brazil  daily  improved 
in  rich  produdlions.  That  colony  fcnt  over  to  the 
mother  country  thirty- two  millions  weight  of  fu- 
gar,  which  was  enough  for  its  confumption,  and 
fufEcient  to  fupply  a  great  part  of  Euro,pe  ^  to- 
bacco, which  could  be  difpofed  of  to  advantage 
both  in  Africa  and  the  European  nations ;  balfam 
of  capivi,  a  balfamic  oil  that  ditlils  from  incifionj^ 
made  in  a  tree  called  Copaiba  •,  Ipecacuanha,  a 
very  mild  emetic  which  is  much  ukd  j  cocoa,  which 
grew  wild  in  feme  places,  and  was  cultivated  in 
others;  cotton,  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Levant  and 
the  Caribbee  iflands,  and  almofl  equal  to  the  fined 
that  comes  from  the  Eafl  Indies  ;  indigo,  which 
the  Portuguefe  have  never  fufficiently  attended  to  j 
hides,  the  produce  of  oxen  that  run  wild,  and 
have  greatly  multiplied  in  the  foreds  ^  and,  laftly, 
logwood. 

The  tree  that  produces  the  logwood  is  as  tall 

and  as  bufhy  as  our  oak  ^  the   leaves   are  fmalU 

roundilh,  and  of  a  fine  bright   green  •,  the   trunk 

is  commonly  tortuous,  rugged  and  knotty,  like 

the  white-thorn.     The  blolToms,  which  refemble 

I  lilies  of  the  valley,  are  of  a  fine  red,  and  exhale 

:  a  fragrant  fmdL     The  bark  is  fo  thick,  that  there 

!  is 
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B  O  o  Kis  Very  little  left  when  the  wood  is  dripped.  This 
IX.  wood  is  very  fit  for  turnery  work,  and  takes  a  fine 
polifh  J  but  its  chief  ufe  is  for  the  red  dye.  The 
trees  grows  in  dry  and  barren  places,  and  among 
the  rocks  -,  it  is  found  in  mod  provinces  in  the 
Brazils,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Fernambucca  ;  and 
the  belt  of  all  grows  ten  leagues  from  Olinda,  the 
capital  of  that  captainfhip. 

In  exchange  for  thefe  commodities,  Portugal 
fupplied  the  Brazils  with  flour,  wine,  brandy,  fait, 
woollen  goods,  filks,  linen,  hard  ware  and  paper; 
in  fhort,  all  that  Europe  exports  to  America,  ex- 
cept gold  and  filver  fluffs,  which  the  mother  coun- 
try had,  whether  properly  or  not,  prohibited  in 
her  colonies. 

The  whole  trade  was  carried  on  by  a  fleet,  which 
failed  every  year  from  Lifbon  and  Oporto  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  confifled  of  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-two  fhips  for  Rio-Janeiro,  thirty  for  Bahia,  as 
many  for  Fernambucca,  and  feven  of  eight  for 
Para.  The  fhips  parted  when  they  came  to  a  cer- 
tain latitude,  and  proceeded  to  their  refpedlive 
deflinations.  They  afterwards  met  at  Bahia  to 
fail  for  Portugal,  which  they  reached  in  September 
or  Ocftober  the  year  following,  under  convoy  of 
five  or  fix  men  of  war,  which  had  efcorted  them 
at  their  going  out. 

Many  judicious  perfons  blamed  this  regulation, 
and  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left 
the  nierchants  at  liberty  to  fend  out  their  fhips, 
and  order  them  home  when  it  fuired  them  bed; 

This 
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This  prudent  fyftem  would  infallibly  have  reduced  £  o  o  k 
the  expence  of  freight,  which  mufl  affedl  the  price      ix. 
of  the  commodities.     A  free   trade  would  have^" — ^r^^ 
employed    more    fhips^  and   voyages   v/ould  have 
been  more  frequent.     It  would   have  ftrengthened 
the  navy,  and    encouraged  agriculture.     The  in- 
ttrcourfe   between    the   colonics   and    the    mother 
country  being  more  frequent,  would   have   given 
information,  which   would    have  enabled  govern- 
ment to  extend  its  protedion  more  eafily,  and  to 
fecure  its  authority. 

The  court  of  Lifbon  Teemed  frequently  inclined 
to  yield  to  thcfe  confiderations,  but  was  at  firit 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  ftreing  the  fliips  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands^  if  they  failed  feparately ;  and 
afterwards  by  the  obftacles  which  the  viceroys  of 
Brazil  oppofed  to  this  akeratioDi  The  increafe  of 
their  fortune  and  of  their  greatnefs  required  chat 
the  bufinefs  of  the  colony  fhouid  be  tranfadcd  in 
the  capital  ;  fo  that  after  having  contrived  to  at- 
tradl  it  to  that  fpct,  they  fucceeded  in  retaining  it 
there  •,  and  confequently  this  town,  which  is  called 
cither  Bahia  or  San  Salvador^  became  a  very  flou- 
rifhing  city. 

The  way  to  it  is  by  the  bay  of  All  Saints^ 
which  is  two  leagues  and  a  half  broad  at  the  en- 
trance. On  each  fide  (lands  a  fortrefs,  intended 
rather  to  prevent  landing,  than  to  hinder  fnips  from 
pafling  by.  It  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  in 
length,  and  interfperled  with  litrle  iflands,  which 
produce  cctrcn,  and  form  an   agreeable  profpefl. 

Vol,  III.  O  Ic 
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B  o  o  K  It   grows  narrow   towards    the    bottom,  which  h 
IX.      fhekered  from  every  attack,  and  makes  an  excei- 

^^""^  '  lent  harbour,  where  the  larged  fleets  may  ride  m 
fafety.  The  town  commands  this  harbour,  being 
built  on  the  flope  of  a  fteep  hill.  The  Dutch  had 
inclofed  it  with  a  rampart  of  earth,  but  the  Por- 
tuguefe  have  let  it  moulder  away,  thinking  the 
tovv'n  fufficiently  defended  by  a  number  of  little 
forts  they  have  ereded  at  fmall  diftances,  and  by 
a  garrilbnof  four  or  five  hundred  men.  Any  en- 
gineer who  had  (kill  enough  to  make  every  advan- 
tage of  the  fiLuation,  might  render  it  impregnable 
at  a  fmall  cxpence. 

The  place  well  deferves  this  attention.  It  con- 
tains two  thoufand  houfes,  which  are  mod  of  then> 
built  with  great  magnificence.  Their  furniture 
is  the  more  rich  and  elegant,  as  extravagance  in 
drefs  is  ftridlly  prohibited.  By  a  very  old  law,, 
which  has  often  been  broken,  and  which  extends- 
to  the  Brazils  fif>ce  the  year  1749-,  the  Portuguefe 
are  forbidden  to  wear  any  gold  or  fiker  ftufFs,  or 
any  laced  cloths  j  hwt  their  paiTi on  forfhew,  which 
no  laws  can  eradicate,  has  induced  them  to  con- 
trive fome  fubftitute,  and  to  wear  croiTes,  medals^ 
and  diamond  chaplets,  or  beads,  the  rich  enfigns 
of  a  poor  religion.  The  gold  they  cannot  wear 
themfelves,  they  lavifh  to  adorn  their  domeflie 
flaves. 

As  the  fituaticn  of  the  town  will'  not  admit  of 
coaches,  the  rich,  who  will  always  be  diftinguidied 
from  the  vulgar^  have  centrived  to  be  carried  in 

Gouoa 
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cotton  hammocks.  Supinely  ftretched  ifpon  vel-  book 
vet  cuihions,  and  furrounded  with  filken  curtains  ix. 
which  they  open  and  Ihut  as  they  pleafe,  thofe  ^■*"*^'  ' 
'  proud  and  lazy  mortals  move  about  more  volup- 
tuoufly,  though  with  lefs  expedition,  than  in  the 
mod  eafy  and  elegant  carriages.  The  women  fel- 
dom  enjoy  this  luxury.  Thefe  people,  who  are  fu- 
perliitious  to  a  degree  of  fanaticifm,  will  hardly 
allow  them  to  go  to  church,  covered  with  their 
cloaks,  on  their  high  feiiivals ;  and  no  one  is  fuf- 
fcred  to  fee  them  in  their  ovv^n  houfes.  This  re- 
ftraint,  which  is  the  efFe<3:  of  an  ungovernable 
jealoufy  does  not  prevent  their  carrying  on  in- 
trigues, though  they  are  fure  of  being  ilabbed  to 
death  upon  the  ilighteil  fufpicion.  By  a  lenity 
more  judicipus  than  ours,  a  girl  who,  without  her 
mother's  confent,  or  even  under  her  protedtiohs 
yields  to  the  importunities  of  a  Jover,  is  treated 
with  lefs  fevericy.  But  if  the  father  cannot  con- 
ceal her  infa.my  by  difpofrng  ^f  her  in  marriage, 
he  abandqns  her  to  the  fcandalous  trade  of  a  cour- 
tezan. Thus  it  is  that  riches  bring  on  a  train  of 
vices  and  corruption,  efpecially  when  they  are  ac- 
quired by  bloodfhed  and  murder,  and  are  not  pre- 
icrved  by  labour. 

The  want  of  fociety,  confeciuent  upon  the  fe- 
paraiion  of  the  fcxc,  is  not  the  only  impedimene 
..to  the  pleafures  and  enjoyments  of  Life  at  Bahia. 
The  hypocri  fy  of  fome  5  the  fu  perdition  of  others; 
avarice  within,  and  pompous  parade  without;  ex- 
treme indulgence,  bordering  upon  extreme  cruelty, 
O  2  ifn 
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B  o  o  K  in  a  climate  where  all  the  fenfations  are  quick  and 
IX.  impetuous  i  the  diftruft  that  attends  weaknefs  j 
that  indolence  that  trufls  every  thing  to  flaves, 
-whether  it  relates  to  pleafure  or  bufinefs  :  all  the 
vices  that  are  to  be  found,  either  feparately  or  col- 
ledively,  in  the  moft  corrupt  fouthern  countries, 
conftitute  the  character  of  the  Portuguefeat  Bahia, 
However,  the  depravity  of  their  manners  feems  to 
decreafe,  in  proportion  as  the  government  of  the 
mother  country  is  more  enlightened.  Thofe  im- 
provements in  knowledge,  the  abufe  of  which 
will  fometinies  corrupt  virtuous  nations,  may  re^ 
fine  and  reform  a  generous    people. 

The  climate,  though  a  good  one,  is  attended 
-with  many  inconveniences  that  lefTen  its  excellence. 
There  is  no  mutton  -,  poultry  is  fcarce,  and  the 
beef  is  bad.  The  ants  dellroy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  as  they  do  all  over  the  colony.  The  whales 
devour  the  filh,  or  frighten  them  out  of  the  bay. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wine,  the  meal,  the  fak 
meats,  and  all  the  provifions  brought  from  Eu- 
rope, are  not  always  found  when  they  arrive;  fo 
that  the  good  fells  at  an  extravagant  price.  All 
articles  of  induilry  are  fold  at  a  ftill  mod  exor- 
bitant rate.  The  lowed  among  the  Portuguefe, 
■wholly  employed  in  the  trade  of  tobacco  and  fome 
other  articles,  would  think  it  a  difgrace  to  exercife 
any  art.  Few  of  the  free  men  have  either  genius 
or  inclination  for  it.  The  flaves  who  make  up  the 
greated  part  of  the  population,  are  all  employed 
by  the  rich  either  in  labour  or  for  fiiew. 

Not- 
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Notwithstanding    thefe  vices,    which  gene-  book 
rally  prevailed,  though  not  to  the  fame  degree  in      ix. 
all  parts  of  the  colony,  it  had  long  been  in  aproi- '      ^     ' 
perous   condition.     In  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury the  difcovery  of  the  gold  mines  gave  it  an  ad- 
ditional lullre  that  occafioned  nniverfal   afloniih- 
ment. 

The  circumflances  that  produced  this  difcovery  i^ircovery 

rt  1  /-r->i  n  •      •  of  the  gold 

are  varioufly  related.     The  moii  common  opmion  and  dia- 
ls, that  a  caravan  of  Portuguefe,  who  went  from  ]JJ?"J^  j^^ 
Rio-Janeiro,  penetrated  into  the  continent  in  1695.  Brazil. 
They  met  with  the  Paulifts,  who,  in  exchange  for 
fome  European  goods,  gave  them  gold  dud  which 
they  found  was  procured    from  the  mines  of  Pa*- 
rana-Panama,  fituated  in  that  neighbourhood. 

A  few  years  after  this,  a  company  of  foldiers 
from  Rio- Janeiro,  who  were  fent  to  quell  fome 
Indians  in  the  inland  parts,  found  on  their  march 
fome  golden  fi(h-hooks,  and  were  informed  that 
many  torrents,  rufhing  down  from  the  mountains, 
brought  gold  into  the  valleys.  Upon  ihis  infor- 
mation, a  ftrid  fearch  was  made,  and  upon  the 
high  grounds  were  found  fome  rocks  that  con- 
tained gold  ;  but  this  deceitful  appearance  of  trea- 
fure  was  neglected  on  account  of  the  ex  pence  it 
would  have  required  to  get  at  it ;  nor  was  a 
vein  of  gold,  that  runs  along  an  immenle  fpace, 
found  rich  enough  to  anfvver  the  working  of  it. 
After  many  fruitlefs  trials,  the  Portuguefe  con- 
tented them/elves  like  the  favages,  wirh  picking 
up  gold  out  of  the  fand,  when  the  waters  had  fub- 

O  3  fided^ 
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BOOK  fided.  This  pradlice  has  proved  very  fucceisful  | 
IX.  at  Villa-Rica,  and  through  a  very  confiderabh 
extent  of  country.  The  government  freely  grants^ 
from  three  to  five  leagues  of  this  precious  foil 
to  any  one  who  is  able  to  go  and  mak'C  a  fortune 
there. 

Some  blacks  are  employed  in  looking  for  gold  ' 
in  the  beds  of  torrents  and  •  rivers,  and  feparating 
it  from  the  fand  and  mud,  in  v/hich  is  naturally 
concealed.  The  mofl  ufuai  cuilom  is,  that  every 
flave  is  required  to  bring  in  the  eighth  ipart  of  an 
ounce  of  gold  a  day  j  and  if  any  of  them  are  fo 
fortunate  or  fo  diligent  as  to  pick  up  more,  the 
overplus  is  their  own  property.  The  firfl  life  they 
make  of  it,  is  to  buy  other  flaves  to  do  their  work 
for  them,  that  they  in  their  turn  may  live  in  idle- 
nefs.  If  a  flave  brings  in  the  quantity  of  gold 
prefcribed,  his  mafter  can  require  nothing  more. 
It  is  fome  confolation  to  him  to  be  able  to  allevi- 
ate the  burden  of  his  ilavery,  by  the  very  labours 
that  are  attached  to  that  ftate. 

If  we  were  to  eftimate  the  quantity  of  gold  that 
Brazil  annually  fupplies,  by  the  fifth  that  the 
king  of  Portugal  receives  from  thence,  it  might 
be  valued  at  forty- five  millions  of  iivres*;  but  we 
Ihall  not  be  fuppofed  to  exaggerate,  when  we  af- 
fert  that  the  defire  of  eluding  the  duties  deprives 
the  government  notwithilandingits  vigilance  of  the 
eighth  part  of  the  produce. 

To 
•  1^968,7501, 
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To  this  account  mufi:  be  added  the  filver  drawn  book 
from  the  illicit  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres,  which  ix. 
was  formerly  immenie  •,  but  the  meafures  lately 
taken  by  Spain  have  reduced  it  to  about  three  mil- 
lions per  annumf .  Many  people  are  even  furprifed 
that  fuch  an  intercourie  fhould  fubfift  betv/een  two 
nations,  who,  having  no  manufa6lures  of  their  own^ 
and  impofing  nearly  the  fame  taxes  on  all  foreign 
induftry,  ought  certainly  to  have  nothing  to  fell. 
It  is  not  confidered  that  the  coaft  of  Portugal  is 
very  extenfive,  and  accefiible  in  all  parts,  fo  that 
the  duties  on  goods  exported  to  America,  may  be 
eluded  with  much  greater  facility  on  that  coafl;> 
than  in  the  peninfula  of  Cadiz.  Befides  exchanges 
are  not  the  only  mieans  by  vv'hich  the  Spanifh  fpe- 
cie  is  conveyed  into  the  Portugiiefe  coffers.  Inde- 
pendent of  all  fale  or  purchafe,  the  Peruvians  find 
a  great  advantage  in  fending  their  money  over  to 
Europe  by  this  indired  road. 

The  firll  political  writers  who  turned  their 
thoughts  towards  the  probable  confequences  of 
the  difcovery  made  in  Brazil,  did  not  hefitate  to 
foretell  that  the  difference  of  value  between  o-old 

o 

and  filver  would  be  diminifhed.  The  experience 
of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  had  taught  them 
that,  though  many  ounces  of  filver  had  always 
been  given  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  becaufe  mines  of 
the  form^er  had  always  been  more  common  than 
of  the  latter,  yet  the  value  of  both  iraet.als  had 
O  4  varied 

f  About  131,000!. 
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BOOK  varied  in  every  country,  in  proportion  to  the  abun- 
IX.     dance  of  either. 

In  Japan,  the  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  is  as 
one  to  eighr  ^  in  China,  as  one  to  ten  ♦,  in  other 
parts  of  India,  as  one  to  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  as  we  advance  further  weft. 

The  like  variations  are  to  be  met  with  in  Eu- 
rope. In  ancient  Greece,  gold  was  to  filver  as 
one  to  thirteen.  When  the  produce  of  all  the 
mines  in  the  univcrfc  was  brought  to  Rome,  the 
miflrefs  of  the  world,  the  mofl  fettled  proportion 
was  one  to  ten.  It  rofe  as  far  as  one  to  thirteen 
under  Tiberius,  Numberlefs  and  infinite  varia- 
tions are  to  be  met  with  in  the  barbarous  ages.  In 
a  word,  when  Columbus  penetrated  into  America, 
the  proportion  was  lefs  than  one  to  twelve. 

The  quantity  of  thefe  metals  which  was  then 
brought  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  not  only  made 
them  more  common,  but  dill  increafed  the  value 
of  gold  above  filver,  as  there  was  greater  plenty 
of  the  latter  in  thofe  parts.  Spain,  that  was  of 
courfe  the  belt  judge  of  the  proportion,  fettled  it 
as  one  to  fixtcen  in  the  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
and  this  fyftem,  with  fome  flight  variaiions,  was 
adopted  throughout  Europe. 

This  proportion  flill  cx'iBs  ;  but  we  have  no 
reafon  on  that  account  to  contradid  thofe  who 
had  foretold  that  it  would  alter.  If  gold  has  fal- 
len but  little  in  the  markets,  and  not  at  all  in  the. 
coin,  fmce  the  Brazils  furnifh  a  great  quantity  of 
it,  this  is  ov/ing  to  particular  circumflances,  which 
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do  not  affed  the  principle.  A  great  deal  of  gold  book 
is  now  ufed  for  fetting  of  jewels,  and  for  gilding^  ix. 
v/hich  has  prevented  the  price  of  filver  from  fall- 
ing fo  much  as  it  would  have  done  if  our  fafliions 
had  not  altered.  It  is  this  fame  fpirit  of  luxury 
that  has  always  kept  up  the  price  of  diamonds^ 
though  they  are  grown  more  common. 

At  all  times  men  have  been  fond  of  making  a 
parade  of  their  riches,  either  becaufe  originally 
they  were  the  reward  of  ftrength,  and  the  mark  of 
power  ;  or  becaufe  they  have  every  where  obtained 
that  regard  which  is  due  only  to  abilities  and  vir- 
tue. A  defire  of  attra6ling  the  attention  of  others, 
prompts  a  man  to  ornament  himfelf  with  the 
choiceft  and  mod  brilliant  things  nature  can  fup- 
ply.  The  fame  vanity,  in  this  refpe(5l,  prevails 
among  the  favages  as  in  the  civilized  nations.  Of 
all  the  fubilances  that  reprefent  the  fplendour  of 
opulence,  none  is  fo  precious  as  the  diamond  •,  nor 
has  any  been  of  fuch  value  in  trade,  or  fo  orna- 
mental in  fociety.  There  are  diamonds  of  all  co- 
lours, and  of  every  fhade  of  the  feveral  colours. 
The  diamond  has  the  red  of  the  ruby,  the  orange 
of  the  hyacinth,  the  blue  of  the  faphire,  and  the 
green  of  the  emerald.  This  lail  is  the  dearcfl: 
when  it  is  of  a  beautiful  tint.  The  rofe  diamond-, 
blue  and  yellow  are  the  next  in  value.  The  yel- 
lowifh  and  the  blackifh  arc  leaft  efteemed.  Tran- 
fparency  and  clearnefs  are  the  natural  and  efTential 
properties  of  the  diamond,  to  which  art  has  ad- 
ded 
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BOOK  ded  the  brilliant  and  fparkling  iufire  of  the  feveral 
IX.     faces. 

* iT— '*      There  are  very   few  diamond  mines.     Till  of 

late  years,  we  knew  of  none  but  in  the  Eaft-In- 
dies.  The  oldeil  is  in  the  river  Gouel,  that  comes 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  falls  into  the 
Ganges.  It  is  calked  the  mine  of  Soulempour,  from 
the  name  of  a  village  fituated  near  that  part  of  the 
river  where  the  diamonds  are  found.  Very  few 
diamonds  have  ever  been  taken  out  of  it,  as  like- 
-wife  out  of  the  Succadan,  a  river  in  the  ifland  of 
Borneo.  The  chain  of  mountains  that  extends 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  Bengal,  has  yielded  infi- 
nitely more.  They  are  not  found  in  clufters,  but 
fcattered  up  and  down,  in  a  fandy,  ftony  and  bar- 
ren foil  ',  lying  at  fix,  eight,  ten  and  twelve  feet 
below  the  furface,  and  -fometimes  deeper.  The 
right  of  digging  for  them  is  purchafed,  and  the 
purchafer  is  Ibmetimes  enriched  and  fom.etimes 
ruined,  according  as  he  is  either  fuccefsful  or  un- 
fortunate. 

Some  apprehenfions  were  raifed  that  the  conti- 
nual wars  in  India  would  put  an  end  to  this  fource 
of  riches,  but  thefe  were  removed  by  a  difcovery 
that  v/as  made  at  Serra-de-Frio  in  Brazil.  Some 
flaves  who  were  condemned  to  look  for  gold,  ufed 
to  find  fome  little  bright  ilones,  that  they  threw 
away  among  the  fa nd  and  gravel.  Some  curious 
miners  preferved -feveral  of  thefe  fingular-pebbles, 
which  v/ere  ihewn  to  Pedro  d'Almeyda,  governor 
general  of  the  mines.     As  he  had  been  at  Goa,  he 

fuf-  i 
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iufpeded  that  they  might  be  diamonds.  To  afcertain  book 
this  point  the  court  of  Lifbon  in  i730commiirion-     ix. 
ed  d'AcLigna,  her  minifter  in    Holland,  to  make 
neceflary  inquiries.     He  put  fome  of  thefe  pebbles 
into  the  hands  of  able  artificers,  who  having  cue 
them,  declared  they  were  very  fine  diamonds. 

The  Portuguefe  immediately  fearched  for  them 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  Rio  Janeiro  fleet  brought 
home  1 146  ounces.  This  produced  fuch  a  plenty, 
that  their  price  fell  confiderably  ;  but  the  minillry 
took  fuch  meafures  as  foon  made  them  rife  to  their 
original  value,  which  they  have  maintained  ever 
fince.  They  conferred  on  a  company  the  exclu- 
five  right  of  fearching  for  and  felling  diamonds  ; 
and  even  to  reftrain  the  avidity  of  the  company 
itfelf,  it  was  required  to  employ  no  more  than 
600  flavcs  in  that  bufinefs.  It  has  fince  been  per- 
mitted to  employ  as  many  as  it  pleafes,  upon  con- 
dition that  1500  *  livres  are  paid  for  every  miner. 
In  both  contradls,  the  court  has  referved  to  itfelf 
all  diamonds  that  fhall  exceed  a  certain  number  of 
carrats. 

A  LAW  which  forbad  on  pain  of  death  to  in- 
croach  upon  this  privilege,  was  not  fufficient  to 
infure  the  obfervance  of  it.  It  was  imagined  to 
be  more  cfi^edlual  to  depopulate  the  places  that  lay 
n  ar  that  rich  mine,  and  to  make  afolitary  wade  of 
all  the  regions  that  might  be  tempted  to  interfere 
in  fo  lucrative  a  trade.  Throughout  the  fpace  of 
a  hundred  leagues,  there  is  but  one  large  village 

left, 
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BOOK  iefr,  which  is  wholly  inhabited  by  the  company's 
IX.      agents  and  flaves. 

* — w — '  Their  privilege  conflantly  protedled  by  the 
mother  country,  has  never  metvvith  the  leail  op- 
pofition.  The  government  itielf  is  their  agent  in 
Europe.  Whatever  be  the  produce  of  the  mines' 
which  mufh  neceflarily  be  fluctuating,  the  court 
delivers  annually,  to  one  iingle  contradlor,  dia- 
monds to  the  value  of  12,500,000  livres*.  They 
engage  to  fell  no  others,  and  hitherto  this  engage- 
ment has  been  held  facred.  They  are  bought  up 
in  their  rough"  ilate  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  who 
cut  them,  and  then  difpofe  of  them  all  over  Eu- 
rope, but  chiefly  in  France,  where  the  greatefl 
confumption  is  made.  They  are  neither  fo  hard 
nor  fo  clear  as  thofe  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  nor  do 
they  fparkie  fo  much,  but  the  are  whiter.  They 
are  fold  ten  per  cent,  cheaper,  fuppofing  the 
%veights  to  be  equal. 

The  finefl-  diamonds  in  the  world  are,  that  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  which  weighs  279  carrats  and 
>  one  iixteenth ;  that  of  the  Grand  Duke,  which 
weighs  139  carrats  ^  the  great  Sancy,.  of  106  car- 
rats;  and  the  Pitt,  136  carrats  three  grains,  AH 
thefe  are  flill  very  trifling,  compared  to  the  diamond 
^enr  from  Brazil  to  the  king  of  Portugal^;-  which 
weighs  1680  carrats,  or  twelve  ounce's  and  a  half.. 
As  we  know  of  no  proportion  by  which  to  afcer- 
tain  the  value  of  iuch  a  gem,  an  Englifli  writer 
has  ventured  to  eftimate  it  at   i329^',coo,coo  of 
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livresf .     A  great  abatement  mud  be  made  in  this  book 
cflimate,  if,  as  fome  very  llcillful  lapidaries  lufpedl,      IX. 
it  fhoLild  prove  to  be  but  a  topaz.  *      ^      * 

It  is  not  known  v^hetherthe  diamonds  of  Brazil 
grow  in  the  valleys  where  they  are  found,  or  v^he- 
thcr  they  arc  brought  down  by  an  infinite  number 
of  torrents  that  rufh  into  them,  and  by  five  fmall 
rivers  that  flow  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  the  diamonds  do  not  come 
from  a  quarry  ,  that  they  are  fcattered  about ;  and 
that  they  are  picked  up  in  larger  quantities  in  the 
rainy  feafons  and  after  violent  ilorms. 

The  gold  and  diamond  mines,  added  to  a  rich 
culture,  fhould  have  made  Brazil  the  chief  colony 
in  the  world  ;  but  in  order  to  effed  this,  it  Ihould 
have  been  preferved  from  inteftine  commotions  and 
foreign  invafions.  Both  thefe  objeds  therefore  were 
taken  into  confideration. 

All  the  mines  were  fituated  in  the  captainfhips  ^^^^^"i'« 

.  .  taken  by 

of  St.  Vincent  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  the  ad-  the  court 
jacent  lands.  Some  were  in  the  hands  of  the  tofecure^ 
Paulifls,  and  the  reft  lav  expofed  to  their  inroads,  ^}^  P'^, 

'  _  -         *  diiceor  the 

As  thofe  banditti  were  too  numerous  and  too  va- nunes. 
liant  to  be  brought  into  fubjeclion  by  force,  it  was 
thought  advifeable  to  treat  with  them.  As  they 
could  make  no  ufe  of  their  new  acquired  wealth, 
v/ithout  a  free  communication  with  the  ports  where 
the  luxuries  and  conveniencies  of  Europe  were  to 
be  purchafed,  they  were  mjore  tradlablc  than  was 
txpedcd.     They  conkntcd  to  pay,  like  the  reft  of 

the 
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BOO  Kthe  Portuguefe,  a   fifth  of  their  gold;  but  they 
IX.     determined  the  amount  of  this  tribute  themfelves, 

"^  ^ — ^  and  never  made  it  what  it  ought  to  have  been* 
The  government  was  prudent  enough  not  to  pay 
any  attention  to  this  fraud.  They  forefaw  that  the 
Gonncdions  and  the  new  way  of  life  the  Paulifts 
were  engaged  in,  would  gradually  foften  their 
manners,  and  that  fooner  or  later  they  would  be 
brought  to  fubmit.  This  revolution  accordingly 
happened  about  the  year  1730.  An  eloquent, 
adive,  and  artful  manfucceeded  in  prevailing  up- 
on the  principal  men  among  thofe  adventurers,  and 
the  multitude  followed  their  example.  The  whole 
republic  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  court 
of  Lifbon,  atid  in  the  fame  manner  as  all  the  other 
Portuguefe  in  the  Brazils. 

Before  this  great  event,  xhe  town  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro had  been  fortified,  which  is  the  mart  for  the 
produce  of  mod  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  com- 
modities that  are  procured  from  the  neighbouring 
captainfhips  for  the  confumption  of  Europe.  The, 
bay  in  which  it  is  fituated  was  firft  difcovered  in 
1555  by  Dias  de  Solis.  Some  French  proteilants, 
who  were  perfecuted  in  their  own  country,  made 
a  fmall  fettlement  there  under  the  guidance  of 
Villegagnon.  This  fettlement  confided  only  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  huts,  made  of  boughs  and  co- 
vered over  with  graf??,  after  the  manner  of  the  fa- 
vages  in  thofe  parts.  Some  fmall  bulwarks  tha^ 
were  creded  for  planting  of  cannon,  occafioned 
the  name  of  Fort  Coligni  to  be  given  to  it.     It 

was 
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was  deflroyed  three  years  after  by  Emanuel  de  Sa,  book 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  on  the  continent,      ix* 
which  afterwards  became  confiderable  by   the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco,  and   efpecially  of  fugar.     Its   fi- 
tuation    at  fo    great   a  di (lance  frorri    Fiirope,  in 
22^  22' fouth  latitude,  made  it  reafonable  to  ima- 
gine that  moderate  fortifications  would  be  fuliicient 
to  defend  it.     But   the  temptation  of  attacking  it 
havirrg  inrre^fed    in    proportion    as  it  grew  richer^ 
it  was  thought   proper  to  ilrengtlien  it  with   addi- 
tional works.     Thefe  were   already  very  confider- 
able, when  Du  Guay  Trouintook  it  in  1711,  with 
fuch  intrepidity  and   fiiill,    as  redounded  much  to 
his  honour,  and  was   a  great  addition  to  the  fame 
he  had  already  acquired.     The  new  fortification-s 
that  havefmce  been  added  to  thofe  the  French  had 
maftered,  have  not  made  th«  town  more  impreg- 
nable, as  it  may  be  attacked  on  other  fides,  where 
the  landing  is  very  prafticable.     If  gold  can  make 
its  way  into  brazen  towers  through  iron  gates,  much 
more  v;ill  iron  break  down  the   gates  that  defend 
gold  and    diamonds.     And   indeed   the  court  of 
Lifbon  has  not  thought  it  fuSicient  to  fortify  Rio 
Janeiro. 

Between  the  eaptainfhip  of  St.  Vincent  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  is  a  barren  coaft,  about 
150  leagues  in  length.  As  nothing  invited  the 
Portuguefe  to  fettle  there,  it  was  always  totally 
negle(5ted.  But  the  gold  lately  found  in  the  rivers 
that  water  thofe  deicrts,  has  artracled  fome  co- 
oni (Is  there  j  and    th.u  govirrjment   has   bvflowed 

its 
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BOOK  its  attention  in  endeavonring  to  give  fome  (lability 
IX.      to  this  new  channel  of  wealth.     It  has  eftablifhed 
^"""■"^^ — '  fome  polls  along  the  coafl,     and  fortified  St.  Ca- 
therine. 

This  ifland,  which  is  only  parted  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  very  fmall  canal,  is  about  nine  leagues 
long,  and  two  leagues  broad.  Though  the  land 
is  not  low,  it  is  not  feen  at  a  diilancCj  becaufe  it  is 
fhaded  by  the  neighbouring  mountains  on  the  con- 
tinent. Navigators  find  there  a  perpetual  fpring, 
excellent  water,  great  plenty  of  wood,  a  variety 
-  of  delicious  fruits,  vegetables  which  are  fo  welcome 
to  failofSj  and  a  pure  air,  except  in  the  harbour^ 
where  the  hills  intercept  the  circulationof  air,  and 
make  it  conftantly  damp  and  unwholefome. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  banditti* 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  this  ifland  towards  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  acknowledged  the  an* 
thcrity  of  Portugal,  but  did  not  adopt  the  inte^ 
reded  and  exclufive  fyllem  of  that  Hate.  They 
admitted  indilcrim.inately  the  iliips  of  all  nations 
that  were  failing  -  to  the  South  Seas,  and  gave 
them  the  produce  of  their  ifland  in  exchange  for 
arms,  brandy,  linen  and  wearing  apparel.  Be- 
fides  their  contempt  for  gold,  they  fliewed  an  in- 
difference for  all  the  conveniences  that  nature  did 
not  fupply  them  with,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  virtuous  men. 

The  fcum  and  refufe  of  civilized  bodies  may 
forretimes  produce  a  well-regulated  fociety.  The 
iniquify   of  our   laws^  the    unjuft  diflribution   of 

pro' 
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property,  the  miferies  of  want,  the  infolence  and  book 
rmpiinity  of  wealth,  and  the  abufe  of  power,  often  IX. 
make  rebels  and  criminals.  If  we  colledl:  together  "^^  ^  ' 
all  thole  unfortunate  men  who  are  banifhed  from 
fociety  by  the  too  great  rigour  and  often  the  in* 
juftice  of  the  laws  •,  and  give  them  an  intrepid^ 
generous,  humane  and  enlightened  chief  5  v^e  n:iall 
make  thefe  profligate  men  become  honefl,  tra6la- 
able  and  rational.  If  their  neceffities  urge  them  to 
TVar,  they  will  become  conquerors  j  and  to  ag^ 
grandize  themfelves  they  will  violate  the  rights 
of  nations,  though  Arid  obiervers  of  their  own 
reciprocal  duties  :  fuch  were  the  Romans.  U  for 
want  of  an  able  leader,  they  are  left  to  chance  and 
natural  events,  they  will  be  mifchievous^  reftlefs* 
rapacious,  unfettled,  for  ever  at  war,  either  among 
themfelves  or  with  their  neighbours:  fuch  were 
the  Paulifts.  Laflly,  if  they  can  more  eafily  live  up- 
on the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  by  agriculture 
and  tradej  than  by  plunder  5  they  Vv'iii  contradlthe 
virtues  proper  to  their  fituation,  and  the  mJld  in- 
clinations that  arii'e  from  a  rational  love  of  eafe» 
Civilized  by  the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  an  ho- 
neft  and  peaceable  life,  they  will  refped:  in  others 
thofe  rights  which  they  themfeives  enjoy,  and  will 
barter  the  fuperfiuities  of  their  produce,  for  the 
convenicncies  of  other  nations :  fuch  were  the 
people  who  had  taken  refuge  at  St.  Catherine's. 

Banished  from  their  native  country  by  the 
dread  of  thofe  atrocious  punilhments  too  often  in- 
fiided  on  flight  offences,  they  formed  a  commcr- 
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BOO  Kcial  lettlement,  which  was  benaicial   even   to   the 
IX.      country  that  had  rejeded  them.     About  the  year 
**~~v— -^  173^5  ti't;  crown  fent  them  a  governor,  and  forti- 
fied their  harbour.     As  it  is  far  fuperior  to  any  on 
that  ccafb,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  that,  if  the   riches 
of  thofe  parts  anfwer  the  expedlations  that   have 
been   raifed    of  them,  that  afylum  of  vagabonds 
will  in  time  become  thechief  colony  of  the  Brazils, 
and  the  moit   confiderable  fea-port  in  all  South- 
America. 
Means  em-      It  appears  from  this   account,  that  the  court  of 
reviv^e  ^^  Lifoon   has  taken   the    mofl  prudent  meafures  to 
agriculture  f^^^j.^  to  itfelf  the   produce  of  the  mines.     The 

jn  the  Bra-  ^  ^ 

zils,  which  fame  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  culture  of 
donecTon    lands^  nor  has  that  point  been  fo  v^eli  fettled  ;  yet 
fiTn^?!!«c°^£hat  ineiiimable  fource  of  riches  was  then  in  a  cri- 
tical  fituation  that  required  mature  confideration. 

All  the  European  nations  that  had  fettlements 
in  America,  began  to  cultivate  the  fame  produc- 
tions that  had  long  enriched  the  Brazils.  This 
competition  had  reduced  the  price  of  thofe  com- 
modities*, and  the- Portuguefe,  notwithflanding 
they  laboured  as  much  as  ever,  found  that  their 
profits  grew  conilantly  lefs.  Thefe  labours  became 
irkfomp  to  ihem,  and  many  abandoned  them  en- 
tirely, tempted,  by  the  hopes  of  enriching  them* 
fclves  by  picking  up  gold.  Had  the  mother  coun- 
try underftood  her  true  intereil,  and  been  lefs 
elated  with  this  nev/  fource  of  rlclies,  the  misfor- 
tunes it  gave  rife  to,  mi^ht  have  been  prevented. 
This  rnigiit  eafi^y  have   been   done,  by  taking  off 

the 
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the  tnor.'nous  duties    which   the   coLonies  paid  for  B  o  o  K 
all  the  goods  they    exported  or  irrM:)orted  ;  or  if  it      ix. 
had  been    found   necelTary,  by  giving  encourage-  ^^      ^      ' 
ments,  which  her  new  treafures  enabled  her  to  do 
with  a  liberal  hand.     This  would  have  induced  the 
planter,  who   knew   his  foil  to  be  far  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Antilles,  and   w^s  not  ignorant  of  the 
other  advantages  he  had  over  the  colonids  engaged 
in  clearing  thofe  iOands,  to  perfevcre   in  a   labour 
v/hich  muft  procure  him  a  co  in  tort  able  fubfiflc  nee, 
if  not  an   ample   fortune,   without  any  anxiety  or 
uncertainty. 

All  perfons  who  have  attentively  obferved  Ame- 
rica, know  that  the  coafts  of  Brazil  are  very  fer- 
tile. The  fugar- canes  are  (ironger  than  thcfe  of 
the  rival  colonies,  and  other  produflions  have  the 
fame  fuperiority.  The  inhabitants  are  not  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  manuring  a  poor  or  an  exhaufl- 
ed  foil.  There  is  fuch  plenty  of  land,  that  when 
one  piece  of  ground  is  fpent,  a  frefh  one  may  be 
broke  up,  that  will  yield  plentiful  crops  without 
much  trouble.  The  inland  parts  only  want  hands 
to  till  them,  and  many  navigable  rivers  are  ready 
to  convey  the  produce  to  the  fea.  The  plantations 
are  never  deftroyed  by  hurricanes,  or  parched 
with  drought.  There  are  few  fituations  in  the 
Brazils  where  the  intemperature  of  the  air  fnortens 
the  lives  of  thofe  who  are  ufefully  employed  in 
the  labours  of  the  fields,  and  none  v/here  the  in-, 
habitants  are  fwept  away  by  that  dreadful  mor- 
tality, fo   fifOA'cnt   in    many   parts    of    America, 
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BOOK  Every  upidertaking  is  carried  on  with  eafe  by  the 
IX.     alUftance  of  the  numberlcfs  flocks  with  which  the 

^*"*"^ — -^  plains  are  covered.  The  flave  does  not  impatient- 
ly cxpejfl  his  fiibfiRence  to  be  conveyed  to  him  over 
llormy  feas,  which  when  it  arrives  is  often  at  fuch 
an  immoderate  price,  that  he  cannot  always  pro-- 
cure  a  fufTiciency.  He  firJs  without  much  trou- 
ble a  wholefome  and  plentiful  provifion  upon  the 
very  land  he  cultivates.  The  mafter,  on  his  parr^-\ 
can  be  under  no  apprehenfion  of  feeing  an  end  to 
his  good  fortune,  as  he  well  knows  that  the  colony 
has  not  yet  attained  to  a  tenth  of  its  culture^ 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  blacks  are  alread/ 
employed  there,  which  are  annually  recruited  by 
7  or  liooo,  and  may  eafily  be  multiplied.  As  is 
is  cuftotnary  for  the  planter  to  import  them  di- 
redly  from  Africa,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
negligence,  unflcilfulnefs  or  difhonefty  of  the  Eu- 
ropean merchants*  His  fiilps  have  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  making  a  fmall  ftay  at  the  end  of  theip 
voyage,  and  of  a  fliort  and  eafy  paiTage  botb 
going  and  coming. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  advantages,  the 
culture  of  Brazil  produced  but  22,000,000  weight 
of  raw  fugar,  11  or  12^000  bales  of  tobacco,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  farfaparilla,  cocoa,  coffee,  rice 
and  indigo;  to  which  were  added  fome  whale- 
bone, woods  for  dying,  building,  and  cabinet 
work,  and  14  or  15,000  hides. 

Ai^iONoall  the  methods  devifed  for  increaflng 
the  produce  of  fo  xich  a  country,  the  Portuguele 

miniftry 
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miniftry  have  preferred  that  of  giving  freedom  to  b  o  o  k 
the  Brazilians,  as  being  the  fafeft,  the  cheapefl,  ix. 
and  the  mod  humane.  They  declared  in  1755,^^  ""^"^ 
that  for  the  future,  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  crown, 
whether  they  were  fo  by  their  own  ixtt  will  or  by 
compulfion,  fhould  be  deemed  citizens  to  all  in* 
tents  and  purpofes,  and  fliouid  be  entitled  to  that 
appellation  on  the  fame  terms  as  the  Europeans. 
No  other  duties  are  impoftd  upon  them  ;  the  fame 
path  is  open  to  their  talents,  and  they  may  acquire 
the  fame  honours.  No  other  power  has  treated  its 
Ametican  fubjefls  with  fo  much  humanity.  This 
fmgular  circumftance,  though  fo  ftnking,  has  not 
even  been  taken  notice  of.  Every  one  is  intent; 
upon  politics,  war,  pleafure  or  fortune.  A  re- 
volution fo  favourable  to  mankind  efcapes  t\tx^ 
eye,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  this  enlightened  and  philofophical  age.  The 
public  good  is  the  general  topic  of  converfation, 
but  we  neither  perceive  it  nor  are  fenfible  of  ic 
when  it  takes  place. 

Portugal  would  receive  a  fufficient  compenfa- 
tion  for  this  indifference,  if  the  new  fyilem  hud 
produced  the  defired  elfed.  We  fhould  fee  the 
Brazilians  applying  themjfelves  to  the  culture  of 
their  lands,  and  multiplying  their  produce.  Their 
labour  would  enable  them  to  procure  numberlcfs 
comforts  which  they  have  not  enjoyed.  The  view 
of  their  happinefs  would  tempt  the  fa v ages  to  quit 
their  forefts,  and  to  embrace  a  more  quiet  way  of 
Jife.  By  degrees,  the  influence  of  their  example 
P  3  would 
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BOO  K  would  ipread,  and   in  time,  all  Brazil  would  be- 
J^.      coine  civilized.     A  ijiutuai    conBdence  would    be 

•^  ^  eftabliilied  between  the  Americans  and  the  Euro- 
peans, and  they  would  becon-je  but  one  nation. 
All  would  concur  in  producing  the  (lock  of  an 
immenfe  trade  to  t!ie  mother  country,  which  on 
her  part  would  not  negle£l  to  fend  a  conftant  fup- 
ply  for  the  increafmg  confumption  of  the  colony. 
An  exa61;  balance  would  be  kept  up  between  their 
reciprocal  intereils,  and  greafcare  would  be  taken 
that  nothing  (hould  interrupt  fo  valuable  a  harmo- 
ny. In  a  word,  rlje  Fortuguefe,  by  one  a£l  of 
humanity,  would  have  made  amends  for  .all'  the 
injuries  they  have  done  the  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Unfortunately  thefe  flattering  profpedls  have 
all  proved  chimerical.     It  might  have  been  rea- 
fonable  to    form   cxpedations  of  their   fuccefs,  if 
this  great  change    had  been  brought  on  by   (low 
degrees.      The  Brafilians    might   infenfibly   have 
been  attached  to  the   comforts  of  fociety ;    they.^^ 
might  have  been  trained  up  lo  ufeful  labours ;  they 
would  gradually  have  got  the  better  of  their  natu. 
ral  lazinefs,  and  been  infpired  with  a  dcfire  of  pof- 
ftiTing  property,     A    happy  revoluticn  being  thus^ 
prepared  by  thefc  mild  meafures,  much  would  ftilt 
iiave  remained    to  be  done,  which  feem.s  to  have, 
efcaped    the  penetration  of  the   minifcry.     They 
have   negleded  granncg    lands   to    the  new  fub-^ 
jccls    in   convenient    fjtuations.     They    have    not- 
made  them   fufficicnt  advances.     They   have   noc 

fup*  I 
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fiipplied   them  with    able   guides  todiredl  them  •,  B  o  o  K 
nor  have  their   chiefs  been    men   of  integrity  and      ix. 
humanity.     Nothing,  therefore,  has  been  done  for^      ^ 
the  public  good,  by  granting  civil    liberty  to  the 
Brazilians  •,  and  much  has  been  done  againft  it,  by 
abridging  the  Europeans  of  their  freedom,  in  fub- 
jedliing  them    to    the    tyrannical   monopoly   of  an 
exclufive  privilege.     No  perfon  had    forefeen,  or 
ev^en  fufpedled,  a  regulation  fo  contrary  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  nation. 

Portugal    has   made    immenfe   difcoveries  in  Monopo. 

liesefta- 

Africa,  and  in  the  Ea ft  and  Weft-Indies,  without  hiifhed  for 
the  aftiftance  of  any  company.  Mere  fccieties  ofof g^^'azli. 
merchants,  in  which  kings,  princes,  and  noble- 
men were  concerned,  fitted  out  large  fleets  for 
thofe  three  parts  of  the  world,  raifed  the  Portu- 
guefe  nam.e  above  all  others,  and  brought  about 
the  moft  important  and  interefiing  revolution  in 
comin"»erce  the  univerfe  had  ever  experienced.  It 
was  not  to  be  expe6led  that  a  nation,  which,  in 
the  barbarous  ages,  had  purfued  the  ineftimable 
advantages  of  competition,  would  at  laft,  in  an 
enlightened  age,  adopt  a  pernicious  fyftem,  which, 
by  coileding  the  principles  of  life  and  m>otion  into 
a  fmall  part  of  the  body  politic,  leaves  all  the  reit 
in  a  ftate  of  inactivity  and  ruin. 

This  fyftem  was  formed  am.ong  the  ruins  of 
Lifbon,  when  the  earth  had  as  it  were  caft  out  her 
inhabitants,  and  left  them  no  afyluin  or  place  of 
fafety  but  on  the  fea,  or  in  the  other  hemifphere. 
The  dreadful  fhocks  which  had  fubverted  that 
P  4  fuperb 
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BOO  K^nperb  capital  were  flill   repeated,  and  the    flames 
IX.      that  had  reduced  it  to  afhcs  were  fcarce  extingiiifh- 

*"~"^''"^cd,  when  an  exclnfive  company  was  eftablifhed,  for 
the  purpofe  of  feUing  to  foreign  nations  the  wine 
fo  well    known  by   the    name  of  Port,  which   is 
drunk  in    many  of  the  colonies,  in   part  of  the 
north,  and  efpecially  in   England.     The  city  of 
Oporto,  the  firft  in    the  kingdom  for  its  popula- 
tion, riches  and  commerce,  fince  Lifbon  had  as  it 
were  difappeared,  juftly  took  the  alarm,  thinking 
that  her  trade  would  be  ruined  by  this  fatal  alie- 
nation of  the  rights  of  the  whole  nation,  in  favour 
of  a  company.     The  province  betv^een  the  Douro 
snd  the  Minho,  the  moil  fruitful  in  the  kingdom, 
formed  no  further  expedations  from  its  cultures. 
Defpair  excited   a   fpirit  of    fedition   among   the 
people,  and  this  gave  occafion  to   the  cruelties  of 
the  government.     Twelve  hundred   perfons  were 
either  executed,  condemned  to  public  labour,  ha- 
niihed  to  the  forts  in  Africa,  or  reduced  to  pover- 
ty   by    the  confifcation   of  their  pofieiTions.     The 
monopoly  which  had  occafioned   all    thefe  misfor- 
tunes Hill  continiied,  and  prevails  even  at  this  day, 
attended   with  all   that   train  of  evils  which  were 
forefeen,  even  by  thole  who  are  lead  cpnv€*rrant  in 
political  rpeculation. 

This  fatal  experiment,  which  ought  to  have 
enlightened  the  miniftry,  made  no  impreflion  up- 
on them.  They  had  already,  ever  fince  the  6th 
of  June  1755,  created  the  Maragnan  company. 
^i)d  far  from  receding,  they  erected  the  Fernam- 

bucca 
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bucca  company  four  years  after,  and  thereby  en-  b  o  o  k 
flaved  all  the  northern  part  of  Brazil.  The  (lock  ix. 
of  the  firft  company  confided  of  1200  fhares,  and 
the  other  of  3400.  Their  charter  is  for  twenty 
years,  and  foreigners  fettled  in  Portugal  may  be- 
come proprietors.  They  exercife  the  mod  horricj 
tyranny  over  the  immenfe  coaft  that  has  been  con- 
figned  to  them.  This  attempt  againft  public  li- 
berty and  the  right  of  property  has  excited  a  vio- 
lent fpirit  of  animofity,  which  is  condantly  kept 
up  by  the  evident  diminution  of  the  productions. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  reafons  that  have  induc- 
ed the  court  of  Lifbon  to  take  a  ftep,  which  has 
given  offence  to  ^11  orders  of  the  date,  and  all 
parts  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  impoflible  that  (o 
tyrannical  a  meafure  fnould  have  been  adopted, 
with  no  other  view  than  to  prevent  the  contraband 
trade,  as  it  hath  been  afTtirted.  Befides  that  ex- 
clufive  companies  are  from  their  nature  more  like- 
ly to ,  increafe  the  contraband  trade,  it  is  well 
known  that  none  is  carried  on  in  the  fouth  of  Bra- 
zil, the  only  part  that  is  affeCled  by  the  monopoly. 
The  only  foreign  connexions  this  part  of  America 
has,  are  the  tranfadions  of  St.  Catherine  with  the 
fhips  that  frequent  the  South  Seas,  and  thofe  of 
Rio-Janeiro  with  diips  'Of  different  nations,  which, 
under  various  pretences,  put  in  there  in  their  paf- 
fage  to  and  from  the  Ead  Indies. 

Whatever  motives  may  have  given  rife  to 
pharter  companies,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that 
2piong  the  powers  of  Europe,  Portugal  has  not 

been 
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BOOK  been  the  greateft  lofer  by  this  abfurd  fyftem.  That 
IX.      kingdom  has  adopted  the  fatal  cuftom  of  being  in 

'"" — ^ '  fome  mt  afure  a  mere  fpeftator  of  the  trade  that 

is  carried  on  in  its  own  colonies.  So  fingular  an 
infatuation  has  been  brought  on  by  degrees.  , 

Caufesof       ^'^^  firil  conqutfts  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Africa 

the  decay     ^^  ^r^^    ^4^^  ^^^  (^-jl^e  the  feeds  of  their  indufcry. 

of  Poi  tu-  '  -^ 

gal,  and  of  Though  Lifbon  was  become  the  general  v;  a  re  ho  ufe 
nies.  "  for  India  goodsj  her  ov.n  filken  and  woollen  ma- 
nufadures  were  (lill  carried  on,  and  were  fuiTicient 
for  the  confumption  of  the  mother  country  and  of 
Brazil.  The  national  adivity  extended  to  Gvcry 
thing,  and  made  fome  amends  for  the  deficiency  of 
population,  which  was  becoming  daily  moreconfi- 
derable.  Amidft  the  various  calamities  that  Spanifh 
tyranny  opprefled  the  kingdom  with,  the  Portuguefe 
could  not  complain  of  a  ccfTation  of  labour  at  home  ; 
nor  was  the  number  of  mianufaclures  much  lefiened 
at  the  time  when  they  recovered  their  liberty. 

The  happy  revolution  that  placed  the  Duke  of 
Braganzaupon  the  throne,  was  the  period  of  this 
decay.  A  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  feiztd  upon  the 
people.  Some  of  them  crofTed  the  feas,  in  orde^^ 
to  defend  didant  poiTeffions  againd  an  enemy  who 
was  imagined  to  be  more  formidable  than  he  really 
was.  The  reft  took  up  arms  to  cover  the  fron- 
tiers. The  interefts  of  the  whole  nation  prevailed 
over  private  views,  and  every  patriot  was  folicicous 
only  for  his  country.  It  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected that  when  the  firft  enthufiafm  was  paft^ 
every  one  would  refume  his  ufual  employment  •, 

but 
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but  unfortunately  the  cruel  war  ^which  followed  book 
that  great  event,  was  attended  v/ith  fuch  dcvafta-  IX. 
tions  in  an  open  country,  that  the  people  choic 
rather  not  to  work  at  ail,  than  to  expofe  them- 
fclves  to  fee  the  fruit  of  their  labours  continually 
deftroyed.  I'he  minirtry  encouraged  this  fpirit  of 
indolence  by  me^ifures  which  cannot  be  too  ^c- 
vcreiy  cenlured. 

Their  fituation  put  them  under  a  neceffiry  of 
forming  alliances.  Political  reafons  fecured  to 
them  all  the  enemies  of  Spain.  The  advantages 
they  mud  neceiTarily  reap  from  the  diverfion  made 
in  Portugal,  could  not  attach  them  to  its  interefb. 
If  the  new  court  had  formed  fuch  extenfive  views 
as  from  the  nature  of  their  cnterprife  it  m.ight  be 
prefumed  they  had,  they  would  ha-ve  known  that 
they  had  no  need  to  make  any  concefiions  in  order 
to  acquire  friends.  By  an  ill-judged  precipitation, 
they  ruined  their  affairs.  They  gave  up  their  trade 
to  other  powers,  who  were  almod  as  much  in- 
terefted  in  its  prefervation  as  they  were  themlelves. 
This  infatuation  made  thofe  powers  imagine  they 
might  venture  any  thing,  and  they  therefore  un- 
reafonably  extended  the  privileges  tliat  had  been 
granted  them.  The  indultry  of  the  Portuguefc  was 
deftroyed  by  this  competition,  but  was  again  reviv- 
ed by  an  error  of  the  French  miniRry. 

France,  which  then  had  but  a  imall  quantity  of 
bad  tobacco,  and  no  lugar  at  all,  in  1644,  refolvcd 
without  any  apparent  reafon,  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  fugar  and  tobacco  from  Brazil.     Por- 
tugal, 
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J5  o  o  K  tugal,  by  way  of  reprifal,  prohibited  the  impor- 
IX.  tation  of  all  French  manufadlures,  the  only  ones 
it  valued  at  that  time.  Genoa  immediately  feized 
upon  the  fiik  trade,  and  has  engrofled  it  ever 
fince  •,  but  the  nation,  after  fome  hefitation,  began 
in  1681,  to  manufadure  their  own  woollen  goods  •, 
and  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  Englifh  artificers, 
were  enabled,  in  1684,  to  prohibit  feveral  kinds 
of  foreign  cloth,  and  foon  after  to  forbid  them  all. 
England,  which  had  raifed  her  own  trade  with 
Portugal  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  France,  .was 
much  chao-rined  at  thefe  arran2;ements.    For  a  long 

o  o  o 

time,  the  Englifli  ftrove  to  open  the  communica- 
tion afrelli,  and  more  than  once  when  they  thought 
they  had  aceompliflied  this,  they  found  themfelves 
totally  difappointed  in  their  expedations.  It  was 
impoffible  to  difcover  in  what  manner  thefe  at- 
tempts would  end,  when  a  revolution  happened 
in  the  political  fyftem  of  Europe,  which  at  once 
overturned  all  the  former  ideas, 

A  GRANDSON  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  All  nations  were  alarmed  at  this 
accefiion  of  power  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  which 
they  already  thought  too  formidable,  and  too  am^ 
bitious.  Portugal  in  particular,  which  has  always 
confidered  France  as  a  firm  friend,  now  beheld  in , 
her  an  enemy  who  mull  necelTarily  defirt^,  andv 
perhaps,  promote  her  ruin.  This  induced  her  ta 
apply  for  the  protection  of  England,  which  being 
accuftomed  to  turn  every  negociation  to  her  own 
coriinierc.i^l  advantage  took  care  not  tonegle6t  fo  fa- 

vcurabb 
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vourable  an  opportunity.  The  Englifh  ambafTador  book 
Methuen,  a  profound. and  able  ncgociator,  figned  a  IX. 
treaty,  on  the  27th  of  Dccenibcr  1705,  by  which 
the  court  of  Lilbon  engaged  to  permit  the  impor- 
tation of  all  Britifh  woollen  goods,  on  the  fame 
footing  as  before  the  prohibition  j  upon  condition 
that  the  Portugal  wines  fhould  pay  a  duty  one 
third  lefs  than  thofe  of  France,  to  the  cuftom- 
houfc  in  England. 

The  advantages  of  this  Ilipulation  were  very 
certain  for  one  of  the  parties,  but  only  probable 
for  the  other.  England  obtained  an  exciufive  pri. 
vilege  for  her  manufactures,  as  the  prohibition  re- 
mained in  full  force  with  regard  to  thofe  of  other 
nations  •,  but  granted  nothing  on  her  part,  having 
already  fettled,  for  her  own  intereft,  what  fhe  now 
artfully  reprefented  as  a  great  favour  done  to  Por- 
tugal. Since  France  had  bought  no  more  cloths 
of  the  Englifh,  they  had  obferved  that  the  high 
price  of  French  wines  was  prejudicial  to  the  ba- 
lance of  trade^  and  had  therefore  endeavoured  to 
leffen  the  confumption,  by  laying  heavier  duties 
upon  them.  They  have  again  incrcafed  them  from 
the  fame  motive,  and  ftill  made  a  merit  of  i:  to 
the  court  of  Lifbon,  as  being  a  proof  of  their 
friendfhip. 

The  Portuguefe  manufadlures  fell,  being  una- 
ble to  fupport  the  competition  of  the  Engliili. 
Great  Britain  clothed  her  new  ally,  and  as  the 
wine,  oil,  fait,  and  fruit  fhe  bought^  was  a  trific 
in  comparifon  to  vvha:  ilic  fold,  i:  was  neceHary 
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BOO  Kthat  the   denciency  (bould  be  fupplled   with  the 
IX.      gold  of  Brazil.     The  balance  inclined   more  and 
more  in  favour  of  the  Englifh,  and  it  was  fcarce 
pcflible  that  it  fliould  not. 

All  perfons  who  are  converfant  with  the  theory 
of  commerce,  or  have  attended  to  its  revolutions, 
know  that  an  adlive,  rich  and  intelligent  nation, 
which  has  once  appropriated  to  itfelf  any  confider- 
able  branch  of  trade,  will  Toon  engrofs  all  the  lefs 
important  branches  of  it.  It  has  fuch  great  ad- 
vantages over  its  competitors,  that  itdifgufts  them, 
and  makes  itfelf  mailer  of  the  countries  where  its 
induftry  is  exerted.  Thus  it  is  that  Great  Britain 
has  found  means  to  engrois  all  the  produdions  of 
Portugal  and  her  colonies. 

It  furniihes  Portugal  with  clothing,  food,  hard 
ware,  materials  for  building,  and  all  articles  of 
luxury,  and  returns  her  own  materials  manufac- 
tured. This  employs  a  million  of  Englifh  artifi- 
cers or  hufbandnien. 

It  furniihes  her  with  {hips,  and  with  naval  and 
warlike  ilorcs  for  her  fettlements  in  America,  and 
carries  on  ail  her  navigation  in  Euroue. 

O  A. 

It  carries  on  the  v^hole  money  trade  of  Portu- 
gal. Money  is  borrowed  in  London  at  three  Or 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  negociated  at  Lif- 
bon,  v>^here  it  is  worth  ten.  In  ten  years  time, 
the  capital  is  returned  by  the  intercil,  and  dill  re- 
mains due. 

It  engroffes  all  the  inland  trade.  There  arc 
Engjiih  houfcs  fettled  at  Lifoon  which  receive -all- 

the 
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t\\Q  commodities  of  their  ov/n  country,  and  diltri-  book 
butc  tlic^m  to  merchants,  who  diipofe  of  them  in      IX. 
th.e  provinces,  moflly  for  the  profit  of  their  em-^"*""^^      ' 
ploycrs.     A  fmall  profit  is  the  only  reward  of  this 
induilry,    which   is  difgraceful   to    a    nation   that 
works  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

It  carries  cff  even  the  commifiicn  trade.  The 
fleets  deflined  for  the  Brazils  are  the  fole  property 
of  the  Englifn.  The  riches  they  bring  back  muft 
belong  to  them.  They  will  not  even  fiuTcr  them 
to  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  and 
only  borrow  or  purchafe  their  name,  becaufe  they  ' 
cannot  do  without  it.  Thefe  ftrangers  difappear 
as  foon  as  they  have  acquired  the  fortune  they  in- 
tend, and  leave  that  nation  impoverifhed  and  ex-^ 
haufled,  at  whofe  cxpence  they  have  enriched 
themfelves.  It  is  demonflrable  from  the  reoifters 
of  the  fleets,  that  in  the  fpace  of  fixty  years,  that 
is,  from  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  to  the  year 
1756,  2,400,000,000  livres  *  worth  of  gold  have 
been  brought  away  from  Brazil,  and  yet  in  1754, 
all  the  fpecie  in  Pj  tugal  amounted  to  no  more 
than  15  or  20,000,000  f,  and  at  that  time  the  na- 
tion owed  72,000,000  §.  From  this  account  we 
may  eafily  judge  of  its  fituation. 

But  what  Lilbon  has  iofl:,  London  nas  gained. 
England,  by  her  natural  advantages,  was  only  in- 
tended for  a  fecondary  power.  Though  the  changes 
that  had  fuccefl^ively  happened  in  the  religion,  go- 


to 
vernmenr, 


*  105,000,000!.         t  On  an  average  not  much  more  than 
7SO,OQol,  §  3,150,0001. 
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BOOK  vernment,  and  induftry  of  the  EngliHi  had  im- 
IX.  proved  their  condition,  increafed  their  ftrength, 
^..__^  and  unfolded  their  genius,  they  could  not  pofTiblf 
a61:  a  capital  part.  They  knew  by  experience  that 
the  means  which,  in  ancient  governments,  could 
raife  a  nation  to  any  height,  when  without  any 
Cohhedlion  with  its  neighbours^,  it  emerged  as  it 
Ivere  fingly  out  of  nothing,  were  infufficient  in 
modern  times,  when  the  intercourfc  of  nations 
making  the  advantages  of  each  common  to  all, 
left  to  humbers  and  (trength  their  natural  fuperio- 
rity.  Since  foldiers,  generals  and  nations  have 
tiired  themfelves  to  engage  id  war ;  fince  the  power 
of  gold  hath  opeiied  every  cabinet  and  made  eve- 
ry treaty  5  England  had  leafned  that  the  gfeatriefi 
of  a  (late  depended  upon  its  riches,  and  that  it$ 
political  power  v^as  eflimated  in  proportion  to  its 
millions.  This  truth,  which  mud  have  alarmed 
the  ambition  of  the  Englifh,  became  favourably 
to  them  as  foon  as  they  had  prevailed  upon  Por^' 
tugal  to  depend  on  them  for  necelTaries,  and  had 
bound  them  by  treaties  to  an  irnpofiibility  of  pro- 
curing them  from  any  other  power.  Thus  was 
that  kingdom  made  dependent  on  a  falfe  friend  fof 
food  and  raiment.  Thefe  were,  to  borrow  thd 
txprefTion  of  a  certain  politician,  like  two  anchors 
which  the  Britons  had  faftened  upon  that  empire* 
They  went  further  ftiii :  they  made  the  Fortuguefe" 
lofe  all  confideration,  all  weight,  all  influence  in 
the  general  fyftcm  of  affairs,  by  pcrfuading  them 
10  have  neither  forces  nor  ailianccs.     Trufl  to  os,' 
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faid  the  Engli'li,  for  your   fafety  •,  we  will  nego-  book 
ciate  and  fight  for  you.     Thus  without  bloodflied      ix. 
or  labour,  and    without  experiencing  any  of  the  ""^    ^      ' 
evils  that  attend  upon  conqueft,  they  made  them- 
felves   more  effedlually  mailers  of  Portugal  than 
the  PortugUefe  v/ere  of  the  mines  of  Brazil. 

All  things  are  conneded  together^  both  in  na- 
ture and  politics.  It  is  hardly  poiTible  that  a 
nation  ftiould  lofc  its  agriculture  and  its  induitry, 
without  a  vifible  decay  of  the  liberal  arts,  letters, 
fciences,  and  ail  the  found  principles  of  policy  and 
government.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  furnifiies 
a  melancholy  inflance  of  this  truth.  Since  Great 
Britain. has  condemned  it  to  a  flate  of  inadlon,  it 
i-s  fallen  into  fuch  barbarifm  as  is  fcarce  credible. 
The  light  which  has  fhone  all  over  Europe,  (lop- 
ping at  thePyrennees,  which  feem  to  refled  it  back 
again,  hath  not  extended  itCdf  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  That  kingdom  has  even  been  obferved 
to  degenerate,  and  to  attracl  the  contempt  of  thofe, 
whpfe  emulation  andjcaloufy  it  had  before  excited. 
The  advantage  of  having  enjoyed  excelle.-t  laws, 
while  all  other  Rates  were  involved  in  horrible  con- 
fuhon  ',  this  incftimable  advantage  has  been  of  no 
fervice  to  the  Poreuguef^.  They  have  loft  the 
turn  of  their  genius,  by  forgetting  the  principles 
of  reafon,  morality,  and  poliiics.  The  efforts 
they  may  make  to  emerge  "froai  this  Hate  of  de- 
generacy and  infjtiiarion,  might,  poiTibly^  prove 
ineffedlual ;  bccaufe  good  reformers  are  not  esfily 
to  be  found  in  that  hauon   which  ftands  moil  in 

Vol.  ill.  Q^  need 
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/BOOK  need  of  them.     Men  who  are    qualified   to    caufe 
IX.      revolutions  in  empires,  are  generally  prepared  to  it 
by  previous  circumftances  ;  and  leldom  ftart  up  at 
once.    They  generally  have  their  forerunners,  who 
have  awakeiied  the  minds  cf  the  people,  difpofed 
them  to  receive  the  light,  and  prepared  the  necef- 
fary  means  for  bringing  about  thefe  great  changes. 
As  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  fuch  preparatory 
ileps    in   Portugal,  it  is  to    be  feared  the  nation 
muil  dill    continue  in  this  humiliating  condition,. 
'    iinlefs  it  will  adopt  the  maxims  of  more  enlighten- 
ed dates,  with  proper  precautions  fuited  to  its  fi- 
,  tuation  •,  and  unleis  it  calls  in  the  aiTiftance  of  fo- 
reigners capable  of  direcling  it. 
Means  of       The  fitfl  (lep  towards  its  recovery,  that  leading 
Fortug3    one  without  which  all  the  reft  would  be  unfteady, 
^^j^j^'g^'^^*  uncertain,  ufelefs,  and  perhaps,  dangerous,  would 
be  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  England.     Portugal 
in  her  prefcnt  fituation,  cannot  fubfift  without  fo^- 
reign  commodities  •,  therefore,  it  is  her  interefl  to 
promote   the   greatefc  com, petition    of  fellers   (he. 
pofLbly  can,  in  order  to  reduce  the  price  of   what 
file  is  obliged  to  buy.     As  it  is  no  lefs  the  interefl 
of  the   Portuguele   to   difpole  of  the  overplus  of 
their  own  produce  and  that  of  the  colonies,  they 
ought,  for  the  fame  reafon,  to  invite  as  many  pur-, 
chafers  as  poffible  to  their  harbours,  to  enhance  the 
price  andincreafethe  quantityof  their  exports.  Thefe 
political  meafures  are  certainly  liable  to  no  objeftiori. 
By  the  treaty  of  1703,  the  Portuguefe  are  only 
obliged  to   pernfit   the    importation    cf    woollcii 

goQdk 
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goods  from   England,  on  the  terms  (lioulated  be-  B  o  o  K 
fore  the  prohibition,     Tney  might  grant  the  farne      ix, 
privilege  to   other  natior.f,  without  it'Curnng  rhe 
reproach  of  having  broken  their  engagen^ent.     A 
liberty  granted  to  one  ncition,  was  never  interpret- 
ed as  an  exclnfive   and  per  erual  privilege,  rhat 
could  deprive   the  prince  who  granted  it,  oi  his 
right   of  extending  it  to  other  nations.     Be  mult 
necefTarily  be  the  judge  of  what  fuits  his  own  king- 
dom.    It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  rational  ob- 
jedion  a  BritiQi  minifter  could  make   to  a  king  of 
Portugal  who  ihould  tell  him  ;  i  will  encourage 
merchants  to   come   to   my  dominions,  who  will 
feed  my  fubjeds  as  cheap  and  cheaper  than  you  •, 
merchants  who  will  take  the  produce  of  my  colo- 
nies, from  whence  you  will  receive  nothing  but  gold. 
We  may  judge  of  the  cfFccSl:  this   v^ife  conduifh 
would  have,  by  the  events  that  have  taken  place, 
independent  of  this  fpirited  refolution.     Portugal 
receives  annually  to  the  value  of  ieventy  m/illions  of 
livres*  in  foreign  commodities,  which  fhe  either  pays 
for  with  the  produce  of  her  land,  and  with  gold  and 
diamonds,  or  remains   in   debt.     The  allurcmenc 
of  a  profit  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  which  is  not  un- 
common in   this   trade,  induces  all  nations  to  be 
concerned  in.it  as  much  as  pcfTibJe-,  nor   are  they 
deterred  from  it  by  the  well-grounded  fear  ef  be- 
ing never  paid,  or    at  lead  very  late,     Moft  of 
them    have  been  fuccefsful   in   their   endeavours* 
France  and  Italy  have  engroflcd  one  third  of  thofe 
0^2  im- 

*  3,062,500!* 
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BOOK  iniiports.  Holland,  Hanibnrgh,  and  the  reft  of 
IX.  the  north  carry  off  as  much  ;  and  England,  wliich 
formerly  ablbrbed  almoft  the  whole,  takes  up  the 
remaining  third.  It  appears  from  the  regifters  of 
the  cufioms,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five  years,  from 
1762,  to  1766  inclufively,  England  has  fent  goods 
to  Portugal  only  to  the  value  of  ^5i6i^^§4.y  li- 
vres  10  fous* ;  and  has  received  commodities  to 
the  amount  of  37,761,075  livresf ;  fo  that  the 
balance  in  money  has  been  but  57,692,475  livres§. 
The  circumftance  which  deceives  all  Europe, 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Englidi  trade, 
is  that  all  the  gold  of  Brazil  is  conveyed  by  the 
road  of  the  Thames.  This  feems  to  be  a  natural 
and  neceffary  confequence  of  the  affairs  carried  on 
by  that  nation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  metals  are 
not  allowed  to  go  out  of  Portugal,  and,  therefore, 
can  only  be  brought  away  by  men  of  v/ar,  which 
are  not  liable  to  be  fearched  ;  that  Great  Britain 
fends  two  every  week,  as  regularly  as^he  fea  will 
permit ;  and  that  thefe  Ihips  bring  the  riches  of  '' 
all  nations  into  their  ifland,  from  whence  the  mer- 
chants difperfed  in  the  feveral  countries  receive 
them  either  in  kind,  or  in  bills  of  exchange,  pay- 
ing one  per  cent. 

The  Britilh  miniftry,  who  are  not  the  dupes  of 
thefe  dazzling  appearances,  and  are  but  too  fenfible 
of  the  diminution  of  this  moft  valuable  branch  of 
their  trade,  have  for  Tome  time  paft  taken  incredible    , 

pains 
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pains  to  reftore  it  to  its  former  ftate.  Their  en-  B  o  o  K 
deavours  will  never  fucceed,  becaufe  this  is  one  of  ix. 
thofe  events  which  are  not  within  the  rca^  h  of  po- 
litical wifdom.  If  the  evil  arofe  from  favours 
granted  to  rival  nations,  or  if  England  had  been 
debarred  from  her  former  privileges,  (omt  \wd\ 
condudled  negociarions  might  occafion  a  new  re- 
volution.  But  the  court  of  Lifbon  has  never  va- 
ried irs  conduct  neither  with  Great  Britain  nor 
with  other  dates.  Her  fubjecls  have  had  no  other  in- 
ducement to  give  the  prcferer^ce  to  the  merchan- 
dife  brought  them  from  all  parts  of  F.urope,  than 
becaufe  thofe  of  their  forn:ier  friends  were  fo  load- 
ed with  taxes,  that  they  bore  an  exorbitant  price. 
The  Portuguefe  vv'ill  procure  many  articles  at  a  ftili 
more  reafonable  rate,  whenever  their  government 
fhall  eflablifh  a  perfed  equality  in  their  ports  be- 
tween all  nations. 

The  court  of  Lifbon,  after  removir^g  in  fome 
meafure  the  difadvantages  of  their  trade,  which  is 
merely  paffive,  fhould  endeavour  to  make  it  ac- 
tive. Their  own  turn,  the  taile  of  the  age,  and 
the  defirc  of  faale,  feem  to  incline  them  to  prjrt- 
ty  confiderable  manufadtures.  A  quantity  of  coarfe 
woollen  fluffs  is  already  woven  in  the  inland  pro- 
vinces, though  the  wool  is  too  fliorr,  and  might 
be  better  employed  to  other  purpofcs.  The  go- 
vernment has  filk  manufadures  at  Lifbon  and  at 
Lamego,  which  cod  more  than  they  are  worth.  If 
they  do  not  weave  gold  or  filver,  it  is  becaufe  the 
wear  of  them  is  fLriaiy  prohibited  both  in  the  mo- 
Q^  3  ther 
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3  o  o  K  ther  country,  and   in  the  colonics.     We  have  aU 
IX.      ready   proved   that   this  kind   of  induftry  v/as  not 

^  '  fit  for  Spain  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafons  it  is  impro- 
per for  Portugal ;  v/hich  ought  rather  to  turn  its 
views  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 

Its  climate  is  favourable  to  the  produdion  of 
filk,  of  which  there  was  formerly  great  plenty. 
The  baptifed  Jews  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  breed 
worms,  and  to  prepare  the  filk,  till  they  were  per- 
fecuted  by  the  inquilition,  which  was  ftill  more 
fevere  and  more  powerful  under  the  houfe  of  Bra- 
ganza,  than  it  had  ever  been  under  the  Spanifh 
dominion.  Moil  of  the  manufacturers  6ed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  thofe  who  fold  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labours  removed  with  their  effeds  to 
England  and  r^olland,  which  improved  the  adlj- 
vity  of  both  thofe  countries.  This  difperfion  v/as 
the  ruin  of  the  filk  trade  in  Portugal,  fo  that  no 
trace  of  it  remains  at  prcfentj  but  it  might  be 
rcfumed. 

The  next  cultivation  that  ought  to  be  attended 
to,  is  that  of  the  olive  tree.  It  is  now  carried  on, 
and  contlantly  fupplies  all  the  oil  that  is  wanted 
for  home  confumption,  befides  a  fmall  quantity 
every  year  for  exportation  ;  but  this  is  not  fufH- 
cient.  It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  for  Portugal  to 
Jhare  in  a  more  dirc6l  manner  with  other  nations, 
the  profits  they  draw  from  this  produdion,  which 
is  wholly  conlincd  to  the  fouthcrn  provinces  of 
Europe* 

Their 
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Their  v/ool  is  like  wife  capable  of  improve-  book 
mcnr.  Thou  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Spain,  the  IX, 
French,  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Engliih,  buy  up 
twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  quintals  every  year,  and 
would  purchafe  a  greater  quantity  if  it  vvere  brought 
to  the  market.  Thole  who  have  travelled  through 
Portugal,  wiih  that  fpirit  of  obfervation,  v/hich 
tnables  men  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  things, 
arc  of  opinion  that  double  the  quantity  might 
be  obtained,  without  iniurins  the  other  branches 
of  indulby,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  it  might 
tend  to  their  improvement. 

The  trade  of  fak  feems  to  have  been  more 
clofely  attended  to.  The  north  annually  takes  off 
150  tons,  which  may  cofl:  15500,000*.  It  is  cor- 
rofive,  and  takes  off  from  the  weight  and  flavour 
of  our  food  ;  but  has  the  advantage  of  preferving 
fifh  and  meat  longer  than  French  fait.  This  pro- 
perty will  occafion  a  greater  demand  for  it  in  pro- 
portion as  the  navigation  of  the  country  is  ex- 
tended. 

It  is  impofTible  to  fay  as  much  of  their  wines. 
They  are  lb  indifferent,  that  it  is  furprifing  how  fo 
many  nations  in  Europe  could  ever  think  of  mak- 
ing them  their  conftant  drink.  It  is  Rill  more 
furprifing  how  the  Portuguefe  minifcry  could  ever 
make  fuch  an  ill  ufe  of  their  authority,  as  to  put  a 
Hop  to  fo  profitable  a  culture.  l\he  order  for 
rooting  up  the  vines  could  only  be  dicbted  by  pri- 
vate interell  or  falfe  views.  The  pretence  for  fo 
Q  4  ex- 

*  Abcut  65,690!. 
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BOO  K  extraordinary  a  law  is  fo  abfurd,  that  no  one  has 
IX.      given  credit  to  it.     It  is  very  v/ell  known  that  the 
'^      Aground  where  the   vines  have  iiood,  can  never  be 
fit  for  the  culture  of  corn. 

But  if  this  were  ever  fo  pradicable,  it  would 
ilill  be  an  unwarrantable  infringenaent  of  the  facrtd 
and  unalienable  right  of  property.  In  a  monaftery 
every  thing  belongs  to  all :  nothing  is  the  property 
of  any  individual,  but  the  joint  property  of  the 
whole  community  ;  it  is  one  fingle  animal  with 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  a  thoufand,  ten  thoufand 
heads.  But  it  is  not  the  fame  in  fociety.  Here 
every  innividual  has  the  difpofal  of  himfeif  and 
his  property  •,  he  poffefles  a  (bare  of  the  general 
wealth,  which  he  is  abfolute  maftcr  of,  and  may 
life,  or  even  abufe,  as  he  thinks  proper.  A  pri- 
vate man  muft  be  at  liberty  to  let  his  ground  lie 
fallow^  if  he  chufes  it,  without  the  intervention  of 
adminiflration.  If  government  afTumes  a  right  to 
judge  of  the  abufe  of  property,  it  will  foon  take 
upon  itfclf  to  judge  of  the  ufe  of  it  ;  and  then 
every  true  idea  of  liberty  and  property  will  be  de- 
ilroycd.  If  it  can  require  me  to  employ  my  own 
property  according  to  its  fancy  ;  if  it  inflict  pu- 
niflimenis  on  my  difobedience,  my  negligence  or 
niy  folly,  and  that  under  pretence  of  general  and 
public  utility,  I  am  no  longer  abfolutti  mafler  of 
my  own,  I  am  only  an  adminiiirator,  who  is  to  be 
dire6led  by  the  will  of  another.  The  man  who 
lives  in  fociety,  muft  in  this  refped  be  k'fr  at  H- 
b^ity  to  be  a  bad  oiiizcnj  bccaufe  he  will  foon  be 
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feverely  punilhed  by  poverty,  and  by  contempt,  book 
which  is  worfe  than  poverty.  He  who  burns  his  ix, 
own  corn,  or  throws  his  money  av;ay,  is  a  fool  too 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  to  make  it  necefiary  to  bind 
him  by  prohibitive  laws,  which  vvculd  be  injurious 
in  themielves,  by  their  infringement  of  the  uni- 
verfal  and  facred  notion  of  property.  In  every 
well  regulated  conftitution,  the  bufmefs  of  the  ma- 
giflrate  mud  be  confined  to  what  concerns  the 
public  fafety,  inward  tranquillity,  the  conduct  of 
the  army,  and  the  obfervance  of  the  laws.  Wherever 
authority  is  extended  beyond  this,  we  may  aliirm 
that  the  people  are  expofed  to  opprefilcn.  If  we 
take  a  furvey  of  all  ages  and  nations,  that  great 
and  fublime  idea  of  public  utility  will  prcfent  it- 
felf  to  our  imagination  under  the  fymboiical  figure 
of  a  Hercules,  crufliing  one  part  of  the  people 
with  his  club,  am.idfl  the  Ihouts  and  acclamations 
of  the  other  part,  who  are  not  feniible  that  they 
are  foon  to  fall  under  the  fame  ftrokcs. 

To  return  to  Portugal;  that  country. (lands  in 
need  of  other  meafurcs  than  have  hitherro  been 
purfued  to  reftore  the  moll:  important  of  its  cul- 
tures. It  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  Portuguefe 
annually  import  three  fourths  of  the  corn  they  con- 
fume.  It  is  well  known  that  before  they  had  ap- 
plied themielves  to  navigation,  they  fupplied  great 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  with  corn,  and  Ibme- 
times  England  itfelf.  Their  own  wants  now  call 
for  the  exertion  of  their  aftivity.  Nothing  but  a 
total  impofiibiiity  can  juftify  a  government,  that 

fuffcrs 
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BOO  Kfuffers  both  the  mother  courifefy  ani  h^v  colotiks 
IX.     to  depend  upon  other  nations  for  the  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

The  court  of  Lifoon  would  lay  under  a  fatal 
miilake-j  if  it  fliould  imagine  that  time  alone  will 
bring  about  (o  great  a  revolution.  It  behoves  it  to 
pave  the  way  for  this  revoiution,  by  diminiihing 
the  taxes,  and  by  changing  the  mods  of  raifing 
them,  which  is  often  more  opprefTive  than  the  tax 
iifelf.  When  the  impediments  are  removed,  every 
kind  of  encouragement  muil  be  given.  One  cf 
the  mod  fatal  prejudices,  and  mod  deflruftlve  cf 
the  happinefs  of  men  and  the  proiperity  of  na. 
lions,  is  that  which  fuppofes  that  men  only  are 
wanting  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture^  The  ex- 
perience of  all  ages  has  flievvn,  that  much  cannot 
be  required  of  the  earth,  till  much  has  been  be- 
llowed upon  it^  1  here  are  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
Portugal,  twenty  farmers  who  are  able  to  advance 
the  neceffary  fums.  Government  Ihould,  there- 
fore, affiil  them.  A  revenue  of  about  forty-four 
millions  *,  near  one  half  of  which  it  draws  from 
the  mother  country,  and  the  red  from  the  colonies, 
will  facilitate  this  liberality,  which  is  frequently 
more  oeconomical  than  the  mod  fordid  avarice. 

This  fird  change  will  be  produd:ive  of  others. 
The  arts  neccifary  to  agriculture  v^^ill  infallibly  rife 
and  grow  up  vnih  it.  Indudry  will  extend  its  fe- 
vcral  branches,  and  Portugal  will  no  longer  exhibit 
an  indance  of  a  fa v age  people  in  the  midd  of  ci- 
vilized 
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villzed  nations.  The  citizen  will  no  longer  be  B  o  o  k 
forced  to  devote  himlelf  to  celibacy,  or  to  leave  ix. 
his  country  in  Tearch  of  employment.  Commodi-*^  ^^""^ 
ous  houles  will  be  erc(5ted  upon  ruins ;  and  ma- 
nufadures  (up ply  the  place  of  convents.  The 
fubjcdis  of  this  almoft  ruined  (late,  which  now 
refemble  thofe  fciutered  and  folitary  Q:irubs  that  are 
found  upon  the  foil  of  the  richeft  mines,  will  na 
longer  be  reduced  to  thofe  necelTities  they  now  ex- 
perience, notwithftanding  their  mountains  and  x'u 
vers  of  gold.  The  Vv'ealth  of  the  ftate  will  be 
kept  in  conftant  circulation,  and  will  no  longer  be 
buried  in  the  churches.  Superftition  will  be  ba- 
nifhed,  together  with  ignorance,  defpair,  and  in^ 
dolence.  Thofe  who  have  no  other  objed  in  view, 
but  to  commit  excefTes,  and  expiate  them,  who  arc 
fond  of  miracles  and  magic  arts,  will  then  be  in- 
flamed with  public  fpiiit.  The  nation  freed  from 
its  fetters,  and  reftored  to  its  natural  aflivity,  will 
exert  itfelf  with  a  fpirit  worthy  of  its  former  ex- 
ploits. 

Portugal  will  then  recollect,  that  Ihe  was  in- 
debted to  her  navy  for  her  opulence,  her  glory,  and 
ber  ftrength,  and  will  attend  to  the  means  of  re- 
ftoring  it.  It  will  no  longer  be  reduced  to  cighteea 
men  of  war,  ill  built,  and  as  ill  manned  and  armed, 
and  about  a  hundred  merchant-men,  from  fix  to 
eight  hundred  tons  burden,  which  are  flill  in  a 
more  ruinous  ftate.  Her  population,  which  has 
infcnfibly  funk  from  three  millions  of  fouls  to 
eighteen  hundred  thoufand,  will  increafe  and  fill 

her 
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BOOK.her  harbours  and  roads  with  adlvc  Heets.     The 
IX.      revival  of  her  navy,  will  be  doiibtlefs  difficult  for 
a  power  whole  flag  is  not  known  on  any  of  the 
Furopean  feas,  and  v/hich,  for  a  century  pad,  has 
given  up  her  navigation  to  any  power  that  would 
attend  to  it ;  but  every  obftacle  will  be  lurmounted  ■ 
by  a  v/ife  and  prudent  government.    When  once  ir 
carries  on  ail  the  navigation  that  fhould  belong  to'. 
it,  immenfe  fums  will  be  retained  in  the  kingdom^ 
which  are  now  conftantly  expended  for  freight. 
This  chance  will  extend  its  influence  to  the 

o 

iflands  that  are  dependent  on  Portugal.     The  port 
of  Madeira  will  no  longer  be  open  to  the  Englifli/ 
The  mother  country  will  have  the  fole  power  of 
difpofing  of  tv^^enty  five  or  thirty  thoufand  pipes 
of  madeira  which  that  ifland  produces.     It  will  be 
in  the  roads  of  Lifbon  and  Oporto  that  all  nations 
will  fuppiy  themfelves  with  that  wine,  which  is  irr  * 
fuch  requeit  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.'- 
The  Azores  will  f urn iili  Portugal  for  the  purpo fes' 
of  agriculture,  for  its  own  confumption,  and  for 
fait  provifions,  with  oxen,  which  it  is   prevented 
from  breeding  by  the  drynefs  of  its  foil ;  and  the 
Cape   de  Verd   iflands  will   fuppiy  it  with   more 
mules  than  it  wants.     The  New  England  peonle 
formerly  procured  them  from  thence  to  carry  to 
the  Caribbee  iflands ;  but  a  great  mortality  that 
happened  in  1 75O5  put  an  end  to  that  trade.     This 
deficiency  will  foon  be  made  good  by  a  proper  at-' 
tention  to  the  brcedinsr  of  this  caitle. 

These 
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These   alterations   will    be  produdlive  of  ftill  b  o  o  K 
more  material  ones.     Brazil,  which  has  no  other      ix. 

defed:  than  that  of  being  too  large  for  Portugal ;  ^ kr— ' 

which  has  only  a  few  habitations  fcattcred  along 
the  fea  coaih  •,  and  has  no  other  colonics  in  the 
inland  parts,  but  luch  as  are  empioyed  in  the 
mines,  will  then  afTaaie  a  new  afpeft :  its  govern- 
ment will  be  new  n->odeiled.  It  will  become  evi- 
dent how  great  a  miftake  has  been  committed  with 
regard  to  all  modern  nations,  by  transferring  to 
the  new  difcovered  v^orld  all  the  abfurdities  which 
the  barbarifm  of  the  feudal  government  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  old  through  a  long  feries  of  ages^ 
A  few  plain  laws  will  be  fubllituted  in  the  place 
of  the  fubtle  arts  of  chicane,  which  are  no  m.ore 
than  refinements  on  tyranny,  and  an  increafe  of 
opprefTion. 

The  execution  of  thefe  laws  will  be  fecured,  if 
employments  are  not  fold,  and  if  a  proper  choice 
is  made,  and  good  governors  appointed  to  com- 
mand Para,  Bahia,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  who  fhall  be 
jtidependent  of  each  other,  though  the  latter  fhall 
have  the  title  of  viceroy.  The  vigilance  of  the 
three  chiefs  will  put  an  end  to  the  treacheries  and 
Enormities  which  the  Brazilian  Portuguefe  have 
too  long  been  guilty  of,  or  caufcd  their  Oaves  to 
commit. 

Having  tlius  rtformed  their  m.nnners,  the  next 
ftep  will  be  to  regulate  their  adminidration.  The 
liberty  of  fending  out  iliipsfrom  the  mother  coun- 
try at  pleafure,  which  has  been  fubfiicuicd  to  the 

cp- 
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B  o  o  K  oppreflive   mode  of  carrying  on  trade  by  fleets, 
IX.      will  be  produdive  of  other  favouable  innovations* 

* — v-—^  Expeditions  will  not  be  confined  to  the  roads  of 
Lifbon  and  Oporto,  becaufe  as  the  other  ports  bear 
their  part  in  the  public  expences,  it  is  fit  they  I 
ihould  enjoy  the  fame  advantages.  Exclufive  com- 
panies will  be  aboliihed.  That  load  of  taxes^ 
which  is  the  bane  of  Europe,  will  no  longer  op4 
V  prefs  the  Brazils.  This  colony  will  no  longer  be 
devoured  by  thofe  numerous  contradlors  who  arc 
the  ruin  of  the  mod  fuccefsful  labours.  The  mo-» 
ther  country  will  be  convinced  that  fhe  has  noi 
right  to  demand  any  thing  of  her  colonies  but 
their  produdlions.  Thefc  produ6lions  themfelvei 
will  not  in  the  firft  inilance  be  clogged  with  enor* 
mous  duties,  which  prevent  them  from  being  cir** 
culated.  Gold,  that  mark  of  all  other  riches,  thai 
mod  valuable  commodity  of  Brazil,  freed  from 
the  fetters  that  obllruded  its  progrefs,  will  freely 
circulate  in  all  countries  vi^hich  can  fupply  com- 
modities in  exchange  for  it.  It  will  no  longer  b€; 
necefiary  that  Dutch,  French,  and  Englifh  men 
of  war  Ihould  favour  or  conceal  the  fraudulent  ex- 
portation of  it  under  the  fandlion  of  their  flag. 

Agriculture,  ennobled  by  liberty,  will  fliake 
off  the  yoke  of  opprefiion,  to  which  ignorance, 
avarice,  and  defpotifm  have  made  itfubje6t.  The 
means  that  will  concur  in  promoting  it  will  daily 
increafe.  The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  opened  Afri- 
ca to  other  nations,  have,  notwithftanding  their 
decay,  prefcrved  fome  confiderable  advantages  in 

that 
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•that  country.     They  pofTcis  large  colonies  on  the  book 
coaft  moft  favourable  for  the  flavc  trade,  whiler  the      ix. 
rival  nations  have  only  fmall  faflories  there ;  and 
fonrjC  are  deprived  €vcn  of  this  refource.     Thefe 
cxclufive  poflllTions,  which  enable  them  to  procure 
their  negroes  one  third  cheaper  than  they  are  to  be 
had  in  the  ports  where  there  is  a  competition,  will 
determine  the  Brazilians  to  increafe  the  numl>cr  of 
them,  when  once  the  duty  is  taken  off,  which  is 
now  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  heads  of  thefe  unhap. 
py  Africans,  as   it  is   upon  all  commodities  rh.it 
come  from  Europe.    The  mother  councry  will  give 
a  further  encouragement  to  this  trade,  ftnut  eveji 
the  call  of  humanity  cannot  prevail  upon  ambitiorj 
to  difcontinue  it,  by  permitting  the  colony  to  make 
their  own  fait,  inftead  of  fending  for  it  from  Por- 
tugal, as  it  is  nov;  compelled  to  do.     This  will  fa- 
cilitate the  fitring  out  of  fhips,  by  adding  fait  beef 
and  pork  to  the  provifions  of  the  crew,  which  hi- 
therto have  been  only  cafTada  and  dried  fifh.   Then, 
inftead  of  thirty  or  forty  fhips,  from   fixty  to  a 
hundred  tons  burden,  which  are-  annually  fatted 
out,  one  hundred  will  be  difpatched,  and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  a  greater  number  if  it  fliould   be 
thought  necefTary. 

This  improvement  might  be  haftened,  by  per- 
mitting a  dired  navigation  from  the  Brazils  to  ihc 
Eaft  Indies.  This  trade  is  peculiarly  Vicful  to 
Portugal  •,  and  her  policy  would  require  her  to  ex- 
tend it  as  much  as  pofTible.  As  the  Portugucfc 
neither  have  nor  can  have  any  manufadcres  of 
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BOOK  their  own,  they  ought  to  give  the  preference  to 
~  IX.  thofe  linens  and  fluffs  which  are  agreeable,  and 
which  are  mod  fuitable  to  their  own  climate  and 
that  of  their  colonies,  and  abfolutely  necefTary  for 
their  African  factories.  The  mother  country  would 
not  facrifice  any  advantage  by  aflbciating  Brazil  to 
this  branch  of  induftry.  It  cannot  have  forgot 
that  it  formed  a  company  in  1723,  which  did  not 
fucceed.  From  that  time,  only  one  fliip  has  been 
fitted  out  yearly,  which  for  a  long  while  put  in 
at  Bahia  on  its  return  from  Afia,  and  for  Ibme 
years  paft,  calls  for  refrefhments  at  Angola,  by 
order  of  the  government  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
diredl  voyages  from  Brazil  would  be  much  more 
frequent.  Its  contraband  trade  with  Buenos  Ayrcs 
would  fupply  it  with  piafhres  for  trafHc,  and  it 
would  find  on  the  Amazon  part  of  the  materials 
for  navigation.  ,  The  banks  of  that  immenfe  river 
abound  with  wood  of  the  mod  excellent  kind.  It  is 
known  to  be  very  lafting,  neither  does  the  worm, 
which  is  the  univerfal  fcourge  of  the  navy,  ever 
affcd:  it,  and  the.fcurvy  never  appears  on  board 
the  fhips  that  are  made  of  it.  The  difficulty  arif- 
ing  from  the  want  of  hemp  or  flax  is  already  re- 
moved. Two  plants  have  been  difcovered,  which 
grow  in  great  plenty  in  the  foreds  about  Bahia, 
called  Gravata  and  Tieu^  which  make  very  good 
thread  for  coarfe  linen,  fail- cloth  and  ropes.  Un- 
fortnnately  a  private  man  in  the  neighbourhood 
has  got  a  patent  for  fifceen  years  for  the  fole  work- 
ing of  it. 

Aw  i 
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An  infallible  way  to  bring  about  thefe  greats  o  o  K 
changes  fpeedily,  would  be  to  open  the  ports  of  IX, 
Brazil  to  all  nations.  Such  a  liberty  would  give 
the  colony  that  adivity  which  it  never  can  acquire 
•without  it.  The  nations  that  fail  there  would  be 
intercftcd  in  its  profperity  and  defence.  It  would 
be  far  more  ferviceable  to  the  mother  country,  by 
the  gradual  increafe  of  its  cuftoms  than  by  a  per- 
nicious monopoly.  Portugal  that  has  no  manu- 
fadures,  mult  purfue  a  different  fyilem  from  the 
other  powers  in  Europe,  who  have  more  goods 
than  they  want  to  fupply  their  American  fettle- 
ments  •,  and  the  very  competition  that  m.ight  be 
prejudicial  to  them,  will  certainly  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  Portuufuefe. 

If  the  court  of  Liibon  does  not  adopt  this  fyf- 
tern,  which  no  doubt  may  be  liable  to  fome  ob- 
jedtions,  it  miuft  at  Icafi  repeal  the  lav/  that  for- 
bids all  foreigners  from  reiiding  in  the  Brazils 
Not  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  feveral  Englifn 
Dutch,  and  French  houfes  in  Brazil,  whofe  in- 
duftry  encouraged  every  kind  of  labour.  Far 
from  driving  them  away  by  barbaroufly  opprciling 
them,  encouragements  ought  to  have  been  given 
to  fix  them  there,  and' to  increafe  their  number. 
Not  that,  ftri-flly  fpeaking,  there  is  a  fcarcity  of 
white  people  in  thefe  extenfive  regions  ;  for  by  a 
calculation  that  may  be  depended  on,  they  amount 
to  near  600,000.  This  is  more  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  colony  \  but  the  Creole  Portu- 
guefe  are  fo   indolent,  fo  corrupt,  fo  paflionately 

Vol.  III.  R  ad- 
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BOO  K^ddidled  to  pleaRire,  that  they  are  become  inca- 
IX.  pable  of  the  ieafl  care  and  application  to  bnfinefs. 
Perhaps,  the  only  way  to  ronze  this  degenerate 
race,  would  be  to  fet  before  their  eyes  fome  labo- 
rious men,  to  whom  fuitable  parcels  of  land  might 
be  allotted. 

This  might  eafily  be  done.  On  the  banks  of 
the  mod  navigable  rivers  are  large  plains  that  are 
no  man's  property,  and  might  enrich  any  one  who 
would  take  the  pains  to  cultivate  them.  Evea 
by  the  fea  fide  it  would  be  'aneafy  matter  to  fettle 
a  great  number  of  cultivators.  On  the  firft  dit 
covery  of  that  country,  government  granted  whole 
provinces  to  feveral  noblemen  under  the  title 
of  captairiiliips ;  but  afterwards  withdrew  thefe 
grants,  and  gave  in  exchange,  titles,  penfions, 
or  other  marks  of  favour.  This  policy  has  brought 
into  the  crown  a  large  extent  of  territory,  which 
now  lies  waile,  and  might  be  ufefully  employed. 
An  infinite  number  of  Engliib,  French  and  Dutch 
colonifls,  v/hofe  plantations  are  exhauiled,  and, 
many  Europeans  who  are  feized  with  a  palTion  of 
making  a  fortune,  fo  prevalent  in  this  age,  would 
remove  thither  with  their  indullry  and  their  whole 
Hock. 

That  nothing  might  prevent  them,  they  lliould 
be  fecured  from,  the  fury  of  the  inquifition.  That 
cruel  tribunal  has  never,  indeed,  been  ere(5led 
in  Brazil;  but  it  has  its  emiiTaries  there,  who 
are  m.cre  inhuman,  if  pofiible,  than  itfclf.  It 
is  flili  remembered,  that  from,  the  year   1702,  to 
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5718,  thole  infamous  men  fent  over  ro  Europe  a  b  o  o  k 
prodigious  number  of  priefts,  monks,  and    pro-      ix. 
prietors  of  land,  and  even   negroes,  v/hom    they 
accufed   of   Judaifm.     Thefe   opprefilons  ruined 
agriculture    to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  fleets  of 
1724  and    1725   found   no  provifions   there.     In 
2728,  the   government  enaded   that  for  the  fu- 
ture,  if  any  colon i ft   were  taken  up  by  the  holy 
office,  his  goods  and  chatties  and  his  ilaves  fhould 
not  be  forfeited,  and  that  his  fortune  Ihould  de- 
fcend  to  his  heirs.     The  mifchief  that  was  already 
done,  could  not  be  repaired   by  this  decree,  nor 
can  mutual  confidence  be  rellored,  till  the  authors 
of  the  misfortunes  that  have  ruined  the  colony  are 
recalled. 

Even  this  precaution  will  not  be  fufncient,  un- 
lefs  the  power  of  the  clergy   is  abridged.     Some 
flates  have  been  known  to  favour  the  corruption 
of  priefts,  in  order  to  weaken  the  afcendant  that 
fuperftition  gives  them  over  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple.    That   this   method  is  not  always  infallible 
appears  from  what  has   happened   in  the  Brazils 
nor  is  this  execrable  policy  regoncileable  with  th-e 
principles  of  morality.     It  would  be  more  fecure 
and  more  eligible  to  open  the  doors  of  the  fanc- 
tuary  to  ail  the  citizens  without  diftindion.     Phi- 
lip II,  when  he  became  mafter  of  Portugal,  enac- 
ted that  they  lliould  be  ftiut  againft  all  luch  whcfe 
blood   was  tainted  with   any   niixture  with  Jews^ 
heretics,  negroes  or  Indians.     This  diliinsflion  has 
given  a  dangerous  fuperiori:y  to  a  fet  of  men  who 
K  2  were 
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BOO  Kwcre  already  too  powerful.     It  has  been  abolifhed 
IX.      in  the  African  fcttkments  ;  why  fhould  not  thofc 
of  America  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  ?  Why,  after 
taking  from  the  clergy  the  authority  they  derived 
from  their   birth,  fhould   they  not  be  abridged   of 
the  power  they  aiuime  on  account  of  their  riches? 
Some  politicians  have  afTerted,  that  no  govern- 
ment ought  ever  to  appoint  a  fixed  income  for  the, 
clergy,  but  that  their  fpiritual  fervices  fhould  be 
paid  by  thofe  who  have  recourfe  to  them.     That 
this  method  would  excite  their  zeal  and  vigilance. 
That  they  would  grow  daily  more  expert  in  the  i 
care  of  fouls  by  experience,  fludy^  and   applica- 
tion,    Thefe   fbatefmen    have  been    oppofed    by 
phifofophers,  who  maintained   that  an  oeconomy 
U'hich  would  tend  to  increafe  the  adlivity  of  the 
clergy,  would  be  fatal  to  public  tranquillity  ;  and 
that  it  was  better  to  lull  that  ambitious  body  into 
idlenefs,  than  to  give  it  new   flrength.     It  is  ob- 
ferved  that  churches  and   religious  houfes  which 
have  no  fctded  income,  are  fo  many  repofitories 
of  fuperilition,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  where  faints,  miracles,  re- 
licks,  and  all  the  inventions  with  which  impodure 
has  loaded  religion,  are  made.  So  that  it  v/ould  be 
a  benefit  to  fo  fociety,  if  the  clergy  had  a  dated  pro- 
vifion  \  but  fo  moderate  as  to  reftrain  the  ambitior 
of  the  body  and  the  number  of  its  members.     Fo 
verty  m.akes   them  fanatical ;  opulence  indepen 
dent ;  and  both  concur  to  render  them  feditious. 


SucF 
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Such  at  lead  was  the  opinion  of  a  philofopher,  book 
whofaid  to  a  great  monarch  j  There  is  a  powerful     ix. 
body   in   your   dominions,  which   hath  afTurned  a'      ^ 
power  of  fufpending  the  labour  of  your  fubjeds^ 
whenever  it  pleafes  to  call  them    into  its  temples. 
This  body    is  authorifed  to  fpeak  to  rhem  a  hun- 
dred  times  a  year,  and  to  fpeak  in  the  name  of 
God.     It  tells  them  that  the  moft  powerful  fove- 
reign  is  no  more  in  the  fight  of  the  fupreme  being 
than  the  meaneft  flave  ;  and  that  as   it  is  infpired 
by  the  creator  of  all  things,  it  is  to  be  believed  in 
preference  to  the  mafters  of  the  world.     The  ef- 
fects of  fuch  a  fyftem  threaten  the  total  fubverfion 
of  fociety,  unlefs  the  minifters  of  religion  are  made 
dependencon  the  magiftrate  ;  and  they  will  never 
be  efFeftually  fo,  unlefs  they  hold  their  fubfifience 
from  him.     This    is    the  only   v/ay  to  eftablifn  a 
harmony   between  the  oracles  of  heaven  and   the 
maxims   of  government.     It    is  the  hufinefs  of  a 
prudent  adminifiration  to  bring  this  about  withouc 
diflurbances  or  commotions. 

Till  the  court  of  Lifbon  has  attained  this  falu- 
tary  end,  all  projects  of  reformation  v/ill  be  in- 
effedual.  The  defe(5ls  of  ecclefiadical  govern- 
ment will  ftill  fubfift,  notwithftanding  all  endea- 
vours to  reforn:i  them.  The  clergy  mull  be 
brought  to  depend  upon  the  magidrate,  before 
the  Portuguefe  who  live  in  Brazil  can  dare  to  op- 
pofe  their  tyranny.  Perhaps  even  the  prejudices 
thefe  inhabitants  have  imbibed  from  a  faulty  and 
monaftic  education,  may  be  too  deeply  rooted  in 
R  3  their 
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BOOKtheir  minds^  to  be  ever  eradicated.  Thefc  en- 
IX.  lightened  views  ieem  to  be  referved  for  the  next 
generation.  This  revolution  might  be  haftencd 
by  obliging  the  chief  proprietors  to  fend  their 
children  to  Europe  for  education,  and  by  reform- 
ing the  plan  of  public  education  in  Portugal. 

All  ideas  are  eafiiy  irnprefTc-d  upon  tender  or- 
gans. The  foul,  without  experience  as  without 
reficdion,  readily  admits  truth  and  falfhood  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion,  and  equally  adopts  what  is  either 
conducive  or  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare. 
Young  people  may  be  taught  to  vajue  or  depre- 
ciate their  own  reafcn  ;  to  make  ufe  of  it,  or  to 
iieg]c6l  it;  to  confider  it  as  their  bed  guide,  or  to 
miltruft  its  powers.  Fathers  obilinately  defend 
the  abfurdities  they  vrerc  taught  in  their  infancy  ^ 
their  children  will  be  as  fond  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples in  which  they  have  been  trained.  They 
will  bring  back  into  Brazil  notions  of  religion,  mo- 
rality, adminiilration,  commerce,  and  agricukurp. 
The  mother  country  will  confer  places  of  truft  on 
them  alone.  They  will  then  exert  the  talents  they 
have  acquired,  and  the  face  of  the  colony  will  be 
totally  changed.  Writers  whofpeak  of  it,  will  no 
longer  lament  the  idlenefs,  th€  ignorance,  the 
blunders,  the  foperditions  which  have  been  the 
ground-work  of  its  adminidration.  The  hiftory 
of  this  colony  will  no  longer  be  a  fatyrc  upon  it. 

The  fear  of  incenfms;  Great  Britain  miufl  not 
protradl  thefe  happy  alterations  one  fingle  moment. 
The  motives  which,  perhaps,  have  prevented  them 

hitherta 
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hitherto  are  but  prejudices,  which  will  be  removed  book 
upon  the  flighted  examination.  There  are  num-  ix. 
berlefs  political  errors,  which,  once  adopted,  be-  ^ 
come  principles.  Such  is  the  prevailing  notion  at 
the  court  of  Lifbon,  that  the  date  cannot  exift  or 
profper  but  by  means  of  the  Englifn.  It  is  for- 
gotten that  the  Portuguefe  monarchy  was  formed 
without  the  help  of  other  nations  ;  that  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  conteils  with  the  Moors,  they 
were  fupported  by  no  foreign  power  -,  that  their 
greatnel's  had  been  increafing  for  three  centuries 
fuccefiively,  when  they  extended  their  dominion 
over  Africa  and  the  Eaft  and  V/efl:  Indies  by  their 
own  ftrength.  All  thefe  great  revolutions  were  per- 
formed by  the  Portugufe  alone.  Was  it  necelfary 
then  that  this  nation  fnould  difcbver  a  great  trea- 
fure,  and  be  a  proprietor  of  rich  mines,  merely 
to  fuggefc  the  idea  of  its  being  unable  to  fupport 
itfelf  ?  Are  the  Portuguefe  to  be  compared  to  thofe 
foolifh  individuals,  whofe  heads  are  turned  by  the 
embarraffment,  which  their  newly  acquired  riches 
occaficn  ? 

No  nation  ought  to  fubmit  to  be  protected.  If 
the  people  are  wife,  they  will  have  forces  relative 
to  their  fituation ;  and  will  never  have  more  ene- 
mies than  they  are  able  to  VN/ithftand.  Unlefs  their 
ambition  is  unbounded,  they  have  allies,  who,  for 
their  own  fakes,  will  warmly  and  faithfully  fup- 
port their  intereft.  This  general  truth  is  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to'  thofe  dates  that  are  poficlTed  of 
mines,  li  is  the  intereft  of  all  other  nations  to  be 
R  4  ia 
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BOOK  in  amity  with  them,  and  if  there  is  occafion  for  it 
IX.      they  will  all  unite  for  their  prefervation.    Let  Por- 

* ^ — '  tugal  but  hold   the  balance  even  between  all  the 

powers  of  Europe,  and  they  will  form  an  impe- 
netrable    barrier  around    her.     England    herfelf, 
though  deprived  of  the  preference   fhe  has  too 
long  enjoyed,  v/ill  ftiil  fupport  a  nation  whofe  in- 
dependence is  effential  to  the  balance  of 'power  in 
Europe.     All  nations  would    quickly  join  in  one 
common  caufe,  if  Spain  fhould   ever  be   fo   mad 
for  conqueft,  as  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  Por- 
tugal.    Never   would    the  jealous,    reftlefs,    and 
quick'fighced  policy  of  our  age  fuffer  all  the  trea- 
fures  cf  the  new   world  to  be  in  the  fame  hands, 
or  that  one  houfe  fhould  be  fo  powerful  in  Ame- 
rica, as  to  threaten  the  liberties  cf  Europe. 

This  fecurity,  however,  Ihould    not  induce  the 

court  of  Liibon  to  negleft  the  means  of  their  own 

prefervation,  as  they  did  v/hen  they  truftcd  to  the 

Britifh  arms  for  their  defence,  or  indolently  reded 

on  the  fupinenefs  of  their  neighbours  :  when,  deili- 

tute  of  land  or  fea   forces,  they  were  accounted 

as   nothing  in    the  political   fyftem,  which  is   the 

greateft  difgrace  that  can  befall  a  nation.     If  the 

Portuguefe  will  regain  the  ccnfequence  they  have 

loft,  they  muil:  put  themfclvesin  fuch  a  ftate,  as 

not  to   be  afraid   of  war,  and   even  to  declare  it 

themfelves,  if  their  rights   or  their    fafety  fliould 

require  it.     It  is  not  always  an  advantage  to  a  na- 

'     tion  to  continue  in  peace,  when  all   the  reft  are  in 

arms.     In  the  political  as  in  the  natural  v/orld,  a 


great 
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great  event  will  have  very  extenfive  effe(5ls.  The  book 
rife  or  fall  of  one  empire  will  affccfl  all  the  relL  ix. 
Even  thofe  which  are  furtheft  removed  from  the 
feat  of  war,  are  oftentimes  the  vi6lims  of  their 
moderation  or  weaknefs.  Thefe  maxims  are  di- 
re6lly  applicable  to  Portugal,  particularly  at  this 
jundlure,  when  the  example  of  her  neighbours, 
the  critical  fituation  of  her  haughty  allies,  the  fo- 
licications  of  the  powers  who  are  jealous  of  her 
friendfhip  ;  in  fhort,  every  thing  calls  upon  her  to 
rouze,  and  to  exert  herlelf. 

If  the  Portuguefe  will  not  at  length  frequent  the 
feas,  where  alone  they  can  diftinguilh  themfelvcs, 
and  from  whence  they  muii  derive  their  prolpe- 
rity,  if  they  do  not  appear  with  a  powerful  force 
at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  where  nature  has  fo 
happily  placed  them,  their  fate  is  decided,  the 
monarchy  is  at  an  end.  They  will  fall  again  into 
the  chains  they  had  ihaken  oft  for  a  moment :  as 
a  lion  that  fnould  drop  afleep  at  the  door  of  his 
den  after  he  had  broken  it  open.  The  little  cir- 
culation there  is  ftili  within,  v/ould  but  indicate 
thofe  feeble  figns  of  life,  which  are  the  fymptoms 
of  approaching  death.  The  few  trifling  regu- 
lations they  might  miake  from  time  to  time,  re- 
fpedbing  the  finances,  the  police,  commerce,  and 
the  navy,  whether  at  hom.e  or  for  the  colonies^ 
would  be  but  weak  palliatives,  which,  by  conceal- 
ing their  fituation,  would  make  it  only  the  more 


dangerous. 


It 
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BOOK     It  cannot  be  denied  that  Portugal  has  fuffered 
IX.     the  moft  favourable  opportunity  that  could  have 

^■"^ — ^ — 'offeredj  of  refuining  her  former  fplendour  to  ef- 
cape.  They  are  not  polirics  alone  that  prepare  re- 
volutions. Some  deftrudive  phoenomenon  may 
change  the  face  of  an  empire.  The  earthquake 
of  the  firfl  of  November  1755,  which  overthrew 
the  capital  of  Portugal,  ought  to  have  reflored  the 
kingdom.  The  deilruclicn  cf  a  proud  city  is  often 

'  the  prefervation  of  a  whole  flate,  as  the  opulence  of 

one  man  may  be  the  ruin  of  thoufands.  State- 
ly edifices  be  fubverted  •,  effeds,  mofily  belong- 
ing to  foreigners,  might  be  dellroyed  ^  idle,  de- 
bauched and  corrupt  men  might  be  buried  under 
heaps  of  ruins,  without  affeding  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  earth,  in  a  tranCiQnz  fit,  had  only  taken 
what  (he  was  able  to  rcilore  ;  and  the  guiphs  ihe 
opened  under  one  city,  v;ere  ready  digged  for  the 
foundations  of  another. 

A  NEW  flate,  a  nev/  people  might  have  been 
cxpeded  to  rife  out  of  ihofe  ruins.  But  as  much 
as  thcfe  violent  and  uncommon  ilarts  of  nature  ani- 
mate great  minds,  fo  much  they  deprefs  little  fouls, 
corrupted  by  a  long  habit  of  ignorance  and  fuper- , 
ftition.  Government,  which  every  where  takes 
advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and 
v;hich  nothing  can  divert  from  the  fectled  purpofe 
of  extending  the  boundaries  of  authority,  became 
more  encroaching  at  the  very  inftant  that  the 
nation  grew  more  timorous.  Men  of  bold  fpi- 
rlts  opprcficd    thofe   that   were   weak  3    and   the 

period 
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period  of  that  great  phcenomenon  proved  that  of  an  book 
incrcafe  of  flavery ;  a  fad  but  common  effedl  of  ix. 
the  cataftrophes  of  nature.  They  ufually  make  ' — '^^ — ' 
men  a  prey  to  the  artifices  of  thofe  who  are  ambi- 
tious of  ruling  over  them.  Then  k  is  that  they 
take  large  ftrides,  by  repeated  ads  of  arbitrary 
pov^er  •,  whether  thofe  who  govern,  do  really  be- 
lieve that  the  people  were  born  to  obey,  or  whether 
they  think  that,  by  extending  their  own  power, 
they  increafc  the  ftrength  of  the  public.  Thofe 
falfe  politicians  are  not  aware  that  with  fuch  prin- 
ciples, a  (late  is  like  an  overHrained  fpring,  that 
will  break  at  lad,  and  recoil  againlt  the  hand  that 
bends  it.  The  prefent  fituation  of  the  continent 
of  South  America,  but  too  plainly  evinces  the 
juftnels  of  this  comparifDn  :  let  us  now  proceed 
to  fliew  the  efFeds  of  a  different  condud  in  the 
American  iCands. 


End  of  thb  Ninth  Book, 
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BOOK      X. 


Settlement  of  the  European  nations  in  the  great  Ar- 
chipelago of  America,  known  ly  the  name  of  the 
Antilles  or  Caribhee  ifiands. 


Book  T^ 

X,        J-   HAT  part  of  North   America,  which   ex- 

■J—v—' tends  from  the  293  to  the  316  degree  of  longi-^ 
tilde,  contains  the  moil  numerous,  extenfive  and 
rich  Archipelago  the  ocean  has  yet  opened  to  the 
curiofity,  the  induftry  and  avidity  of  the  Euro- 
peans. The  iflands  that  compofe  it  are  known,., 
fince  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world,  by  the  name 
of  the  Caribbees.  Thofe  that  lie  neareft  the  Eaft,, 
have  been  called  the  Windward  iflands  ^  the  others,, 
the  Leeward,  on  account  of  the  winds,  blowing, 
generally  from  the  eaftern  point  in  thofe  quarters.. 
They  form  a  continued  chain,  one  end  of  which 
feems  to  be  attached  to  the  continent  near  the- 
gulph  of  Maracaybo,  the  other,  to  clofe  the  en-  F 
trance  of  the  gulph  of  Mrxlco.  They  may,  per- 
haps, with  fome  degree  of  probability,  be   con- 

fidered 
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fidered   as  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains  for-  BOOK 
merly  belonging  to  the  continent,  which  have  been      x. 
changed  into  iflands  by  fome  revolution  that  has '^      ^^"^ 
laid  the  flat  country  under  water. 

All  the  illands  of  the  world  fecm  to  have  beeii 
detached  from  the  continent  by  fubterraneous  fires, 
or  earthquakes. 

The   celebrated   Atlantica,    whofe   very  name  Whether 
would  feme  thoufand  years   ago  have  been  buried  can  iOands 
in  oblivion,  had  it  not   been  tranfmitted  ^^-^wn  to^^!"^^^^^^^ 
us  by  Plato,  from  the  obfcure  tradition  of  Egyp,  fiom  the 

'    n  .     ,  1  1  ^      r  ^       ^^    continent? 

tian  priefts  was,  prooably,  a  large  tract  of  land  fi- 
tuated  between  Africa  and  America.  Several  cir- 
cumftances  render  it  probable  that  England  was 
formerly  a  part  of  France  ;  and  Sicily  has  evidently- 
been  detached  from  Italy.  The  Cape  de  Verd 
iflands,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries 
mufl:  have  been  part  of  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nents, or  of  others  that  have  been  defl:royed.  The 
late  obiervations  of  Engliili  navigators  leave  us 
fcarceany  room  to  doubt  that  all  the  iflands  of  the 
South  Sea,  formerly  compofed  one  entire  conti- 
nent. New  Zealand,  the  largefl:  of  them,  is  full 
of  mountains,  on  which  may  be  perceived  the 
marks  of  extinguiflied  volcanos.  Its  inhabitants 
are  neither  beardiefs  nor  copper- coloured  as  thofe 
of  America  •,  and  though  they  are  feparated  fix 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from  each  other,  they 
fpeak  the  fame  Lmgirage  as  the  natives  of  the 
ifland  of  Ctaheite,  difcovercd  by  M.  De  Bou- 
gainville. 

In- 
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BOOK  Indisputable  mounaients  evince  that  fuch 
X.  changes  have  happened,  of  vi^hich  the  attentive 
naturalift  every  where  difcovers  fome  traces  dill  re- 
maining.  Shells  of  every  kind,  corals,  beds  of 
Qyfters,  fea-fiih  entire  or  broken,  regularly  heaped 
up  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  places  the  moft 
diftant  from  the  fea,  in  the  bowels  and  on  the  fur- 
faces  of  mountains  5  the  variablenefs  of  the  con- 
tinent fubjed  to  all  the  changes  of  the  ocean  by 
which  it  is  conftantly  beaten,  worn  away  or  fub- 
verted :  while  at  a  diftance,  perhaps,  on  one  fide 
it  lofes  immenfe  trads  of  land  5  on  the  other,  dif- 
covers to  us  new  countries,  and  long  banks  of  fand 
heaped  up  before  thofe  cities  that  formerly  were 
celebrated  fea-ports :  the  horizontal  and  parallel 
pofition  of  the  flrata  of  the  earth  and  of  marine 
produdions  colleded  and  heaped  up  alternately  in 
the  fame  order,  compofcd  of  the  fam.e  materials, 
that  are  regularly  cemented  by  the  conllant  and 
fucceffive  exertion  of  the  fame  caufe :  the  corref- 
pondent  fimilarity  obfervable  betv/een  fuch  coalls 
as  are  feparated  by  an  arm  of  the  fea  ;  on  one  fide 
of  which  may  be  perceived  falienc  angles  oppofuc 
to  re-entering  angles  on  the  other  :  on  the  right- 
hand,  beds  of  the  fame  kind  of  fand,  or  limilar 
petrifadtions  difpofed  on  a  level  with  fimilar  flrata 
extending  to  the  hft :  the  diredion  of  mountains 
and  rivers  towards  the  fea  as  to  their  common  ori- 
gin :  the  formation  of  hills  and  vallies,  on  vv^hich 
this  immenfe  body  of  fluid  hath,  as  it  were,  iiamp- 
ed  indelible  marks  of  its  undulations :  all  thefe  fe- 

vefa 
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veral  circumftances  atteft,  that  the  ocean  has  book 
broken  its  natural  limits,  or  perhaps,  that  its  li-  x, 
mits  have  never  been  infiirmoun table*,  and  that*  ^  ' 
varying  the  furface  of  the  globe,  according  to  tht; 
irregularity  of  its  own  motions,  it  hath  alternately 
-taken  the  earth  from  its  inhabitants,  and  reftored 
it  to  them  ao;ain.  Hence  thofe  fucceffive  thouah 
never  univerfal  deluges  that  have  covered  the  fac€ 
of  the  earth,  but  not  rendered  it  totally  invifible 
to  us  at  once  :  for  the  waters  acting  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  cavities  and  on  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
cannot  poffibly  increale  the  depth  of  their  beds 
without  diminiihing  their  breadth ;  or  overflow,  en 
one  fide,  without  leaving  dry  land  on  the  other  5 
nor  can  we  conceive  any  alteration  in  the  whok 
fyftem  that  can  poffibly  have  made  all  the  moun- 
tains difappear  at  once  and  occafioned  the  fca  to 
rife  above  their  fummits.  What  a  fudden  transfor- 
mation muft  have  forced  all  the  rocks  and  every 
folid  particle  of  matter  to  the  center  of  the  earth, 
to  draw  out  of  its  inmoft  recefTes  and  channels  all 
thofe  fluids  which  animate  it ;  and  thus  blending 
its  feveral  elements  together^  produce  a  mafs  of 
waters  and  ufelefs  germina  floating  in  the  air  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  each  hemifphere  akernaiely  be- 
comes a  prey  to  the  devaftations  of  the  ocean  ? 
Such  conftant  fliocks  as  thefe  have  doubtlefs  fo 
long  concealed  from,  us  the  new  world,  and,  per- 
haps, fwaliowed  up  that  continent,  which,  as  is 
imagined,  had  been  only  feparated  from  our  own. 

What- 
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BOOK     V/hatever   may  be  the  fecret  cau fes  of  thefc 
X.     particular  revolutions,  the  general  caufe  of  which 

^  ^^""^refults  from  the  known  and  univerfal  laws  of  mo- 
tion, their  effedls,  however,  will  be  always  fen- 
fible  to  every  man  who  has  the  refolution  and  fa- 
gacity  to  perceive  them.  They  will  be  more  par-^ 
ticLilarly  evident  in  regard  to  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
if  it  can  ever  be  proved  that  they  undergo  vio- 
lent (hocks  whenever  the  volcanos  of  the  Corde- 
leras  throw  out  their  contents,  or  when  all  Peru  is 
Ihaken.  This  archipelago,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  fituated  nearly  in  the  fame  degree  of 
latitude,  feems  to  be  produced  by  the  fam.e  caufe  ; 
namely,  the  motion  of  the  fea  from  eafl  to  weft  : 
a  motion  imprefled  by  that  which  caufes  the  earth's 
revolution  from  weft  to  eaft  •,  more  rapid  at  the 
equator,  where  the  globe  of  the  earth  being  more 
elevated,  revolves  in  a  larger  circle  and  in  a  more 
agitated  zone-,  where  the  ocean  feems,  as  it  were 
willing  to  break  through  all  the  boundaries  nature 
oppofes  to  it,  and  opening  to  itfelf  a  free  and  un- 
interrupted courfe,  forms  the  equino6tial  line. 

The  diredion  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  begin- 
ning from  Tobago,  is  nearly  north  and  N.  N.  W. 
This  diredion  is  continued  from  one  ifland  to  ano-  l^^ 
ther,  forming  a  line  fomewhat  curved  towards  the 
north- vs/cft,  and  ending  at  Antigua.  In  this  place 
the  line  becomes  at  once  curved,  and  extending 
itfelf  in  a  ftraight  diredion  to  the  W.  and  N.  W. 
meets  in  its  courfe  with  Porto-Rico,  St.  Domingo, 
and  Cuba,  known  by  the   Name  of  the  Leeward 

Iflands, 
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Idands,  which  are  feparatcd  from   each   other  by  b  o  o  K 
channels  of  various  breadths.     Some  of  thefe  are       x. 
fiXj  others   fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  broad  ;  but^      ^ 
the  foundings  in   all  of  them  are  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  a  hundred   and  fifty 
fothom.     Between  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent's  there 
is  alio  a   fmall  Archipelago   of  thirty  leagues,   in 
which   fometimes   the  foundings  are  not  ten   fa- 
thom. 

The  mountains  in  the  Caribbee  iflands  run  in 
the  fame  dire6lion  as  the  iflands  themfelves.  This 
dire6tion  is  fo  regular,  that  if  we  were  to  confidei' 
the  tops  of  thefe  mountains  only  independent  of 
their  bafes,  they  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  chain 
of  hills  belonging  to  the  continent,  of  which 
Mardnico  would  be  the  mod  north-weilerly  pro^ 
nnontory. 

The  fprings  of  water  which  flow  from  the  moun«^ 
tains  in  the  Windward  illands,  run  all  in  the  weil- 
crn  part  of  thefe  iflands.  The  whole  caliern  coaft^ 
that  is  to  fay,  which,  according  to  our  conjedtures, 
has  always  been  covered  by  the  fea,  is  wichout  any 
running  water.  No  fprings  come  down  therefrom 
the  mountains;  they  would,  indeed^  have  been  ule. 
lefs,  for  after  having  run  over  a  very  fiiort  tracl  of 
land,  and  with  great  rapidity,  they  would  have 
fallen  into  the  fea. 

In  Porto- RicCj  St.  Donfingo,  and  Cuba,  there 
are  a  few  rivers,  wliich  dilcharge  themfcdves  into 
tiie  fea  on  the  northern  fide,  and  v/hofe  fcurces  rife 
in  the  mountains  running  from  eail  to  weft,  that 

Vol.  IIL  ^S  is, 
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B  o  o  K  15,    through   the   whole   length   of  thefe  iilands. 
X.      Thefe  rivers  water  a  confiderable  extent  of  low 

^  "^  'country,  which  has  certainly  never  been  covered 
by  the  fea.  From  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains 
facing  the  fouth,  where  the  fea,  flowing  with  great 
impetuofity,  leaves  behind  it  marks  of  its  inunda- 
tions, feveral  rivers  flow  into  thefe  three  iflands, 
fome  of  which  are  confiderable  enough  to  receive 
the  largefl:  (hips. 

These  obfervatians,  which  feem  to  prove  that 
the  fea  has  feparated  the  Caribbee  iflands  fron> 
the  continent,  are  further  confirmed  by  others- 
of  a  different  kind,  though  equally  conclufive  in 
fupport  of  this  conjediure.  Tobago,  Margaretta, 
and  Trinidad,  iilands  that  are  the  neareft  to  the 
continent,  produce  as  well  as  the  Caribbees,  trees 
whofe  wood  is  foft,  and  wild  cocoa.  This  partis 
cular  fpecies  are  not  to  be  found,  at  leaft  in  any 
quantity,  in  the  northern  iflands.  In  thefe  the 
only  wood  we  meet  with  is  hard.  Cuba,  fituated 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Caribbees,  abounds* 
like  Florida,  from  which,  perhaps,  it  has  been  fe- 
parated, with  cedars  and  cyprelfes,  both  equally 
uieful  for  the  building  of  (hips. 

Nature  of      Xhe  foil  of  the  Catibbccs  confifl:s   moftly  of  a 
the  Carib- layer  of  clay  or  gravel,  of  different  thicknefs-,  un- 

of  fome  of  thefe  foils  is  better  adapted  to  vegeta- 
tion than  others.  In  thofe  places  where  the  clay 
is  dryer  and  more  friable,  and  mixes  with  the 
leaves  and  remains  of  plants,  a  layer  of  earth  is 
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formed  of  greater  depth,  than  where  the  clay  is  b  o  o  K 
moifler.  The  fand  or  gravel  has  different  proper-  x. 
ties  according  to  its  peculiar  nature  j  wherever  it  "  ^^ 
is  lefs  hard,  leis  compadt,  and  lefs  porous,  fmall 
pieces  Icparate  themfelves  from  it ;  which  though 
dry,  preferve  a  certain  degree  of  coolnefs  ufeful 
to  vegetation.  This  foil  is  called  in  America,  a 
pumice- (lone  foil.  Wherever  the  clay  and  gravel 
do  not  go  through  fuch  modifications,  the  foil  be- 
comes barren,  as  foon  as  the  layer  formed  by  the 
decompofition  of  the  original  plants  is  deftroyed, 
from  the  neceffity  there  is  of  weeding  it,  which  too 
frequently  expofes  its  falts  to  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
FJence,  in  thofe  cultures  which  require  lefs  weed- 
ing, and  where  the  plant  covers  v/ith  its  leaves  the 
vegetable  falts,  there  the  fertility  of  the  ground 
has  been  preferved. 

When  the  Europeans  landed  at  the  Caribbec 
iflands  they  found  them  covered  with  large  trees, 
connected  as  it  were  to  one  another  by  a  fpecies  of 
creeping  plant  j  v.'hich,  rifmg  up  in  the  fame  man- 
nel  as  the  ivy,  wove  itfelf  around  all  the  branches, 
and  concealed  them  from  the  fight.  There  was 
fo  great  a  plenty  of  this  plant,  and  it  grew  fo 
thick,  that  it  was  impofTible  to  penetrate  into  the 
woods  before  it  was  cut  down.  From  its  great 
degree  of  flexibility  it  was  called  Liane. 

In  thefe  foreils,  as  ojd  as  the  world  itfelf,  there 
were  varieties  of  trees,  that  from  a  fingular  par- 
tiality of  nature,  were  very  lofcy,  exceeding 
llraight,  and  without  any  excrefcences  or  defeats. 

S  2  The 
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BOO  KThc  annual  fall  and  breaking  down  of  the  leaves, 
X.  and  the  decay  of  the  trunks  rotted  away  by  time, 
fornntd  a  moirt  fedinient  upon  the  ground  ;  which 
being  cleared,  occafioned  a  fcrprifing  degree  of 
vegetation  in  thofe  plants  that  were  fubftituted 
to  the  trees  that  were  rooted  up. 

In  whatever  foil  thefe  trees  grew,  their  roots 
were  fcarctly  two  feet  deep,  and  generally  much 
lefs  :  though  they  trxuended  themfelves  an  the  fur- 
face,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  had  to  fup- 
port.  The  exceffive  drynefs  of  the  ground,  where 
the  mod  plentiful  rains  never  penetrate  very  deep, 
as  they  are  foon  attra6led  by  the  fun- beams;  and 
the  conftant  dev/s  that  moifien  the  furface,  made 
the  roots  of  thefe  plants  extend  themfelves  hori- 
zontally, inftead  of  defcending  perpendicularly,  as 
they  generally  do  in  other  climates. 

The  trees  that  grew  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
and  in  ileep  places  were  very  hard.  Their  bark 
Vv'as  fmccih,  and  firmly  fixed  to  the  v/cod.  The 
courbari,  the  acajou,  the  mjachineel,  the  barati, 
iron -wood,  and  feveral  others,  hardly  yielded  to 
the  fliarpcft  inftrument  :  it  was  neccil'kry  to  burn 
them,  in  order  to  fell  and  root  them  up.  When 
th?y  were  on  the  ground,  they  v^^ere  worked  by 
the  faw  and  the  hatchet.  The  moft  remarkable 
of  thefe  trees  was  tlie  acoma  ;  which  when  put 
into  the  earth,  becomes  petrified.  The  gum  tree 
was  efteemcd  the  'moft  ufeful,  the  trunk  being 
f-ve   feet  /in  circumference,  and    the   (lern    from 

forty- 
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forty-five  to  fifcy  hcty  ferved  to  make  a  canoe  of  b  o  o  K 
onefingle  piece.  x. 

The  valiies,  which  are  always  rendered  fertile  by  " 
the  mountains,  abounded  with  foft  wood.  At  the 
foot  of  thefe  trees  grew  promifcuoufly  thofe  phnts 
that  the  liberality  of  ihe  earth  produced  fcfr  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  The 
couch  couch,  the  yam,  the  Caribbee  cabbage  and 
potatoe  were  mod  generally  ufcd.  Thefe  were  a 
fpecies  of  potatoes  produced  at  the  root  of  fuch 
plants  as  creep  along  the  ground,  breaking  through 
all  thofe  impediments  which  feemied  to  render 
their  growth  i-mpoiTible.  Nature,  which  appears 
to  have  eilablifiicd  a  certain  analogy  betv>/€^n  the 
charadlers  of  people  and  the  provifions  intended  . 
for  their  fupport,  h^d  provided  the  Caribbee  iilands 
with  fuch  vegetables  as  could  not  bear  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  flourifhed  bed  in  moift  places,  required 
no  cultivation,  and  were  renewed  tw'o  or  three 
times  in  the  year.  Tht  iHanders  did  not  twhart 
the  free  and  fpontaneous  operations  of  nature,  by 
deftroying  one  of  her  prod U(5t ions  to  give  the  greater 
vigour  to  another.  71ie  preparation  of  the  vege- 
tating fairs  was  entirely  left  to  the  mere  eiTed  of 
nature;  nor  did  the  natives  pretend  to  fix  the 
place  and  time  of  her  fertility.  They  gathered  as 
chance  threw  in  their  way,  or  the  feafon  pointed 
out,  fuch  fruits  as  fpontaneoufly  offered  them- 
felvesfor  their  fupport.  They  had  obferved,  that 
the  put.rafadion  of  the  weeds  v/as  nectfTarv  to  the 
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BOOK  reprodudion  of  thoie  plants  that  were  moft  ufefui 
X.      to  them. 

*  ^ — ^  The  roots  of  thefe  plants  were  never  unwhole- 
fome  ;  but  they  were  infipid  when  raw,  and  had 
very  little  flavour  even  when  boiled,  unlefs  they 
were  feafoned  with  pimento.  When  mixed  with 
ginge'r,  and  the  acid  juice  of  a  plant  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  our  forrel,  they  produced  a  ftrong  li- 
quor, which  was  the  only  compound  drink  of  the 
favages.  The  only  art  they  made  ufe  of  in  pre- 
paring it,  was  fufFering  it  to  ferment  fome  days 
in  common  water,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
Exclusive  of  the  roots,  the  iilands  alfo  fup- 
plied  the  inhabitants  with  a  great  variety  of  diffe- 
rent fruits.  Some  of  thefe  were  nearly  of  the  fame 
kind,  as  our  apples,  cherries,  and  apricots  j  but  we 
haye  nothing  in  our  cliniates  that  can  give  us  any 
idea  of  moft  of  the  fruits  of  the  Caribbte  iflands. 
Among  thefe  the  moil  ufefui  was  the  banana.  In 
fhape,  fize  and  colour  it  refembled  our  cucum- 
bers :  its  tafte  v^^as  fomewhat  fimilar  to  our  pears : 
it  grew  in  cool  places,  on  a  foft  and  fpungy  (lem 
about  feven  feet  high.  This  ftem  decayed  as  the 
fruit  ripened  -,  but  before  it  fell,  it  Ihot  forth  a 
young  fprig  from  its  trunk,  which  a  year  afteu- 
produced  its  fruit,  perifi^ed  in  its  turn,  and  was 
regenerated  fucceffivtly  in  the  fame  manner. 

One  fmgular  circumilance  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that  while  the  voracious  plant,  which  we  have 
termed  Liane,  climbed  round  all  the  barren  trees, 
it  avoided  the  fertile  ones,  though  promifcuouily 
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blended  with  the  former.     Nature  feemed  as  its  00  K 
were,  to  have  prefcribed  to  it,  to  refped  what  (he       x. 
had  deftined  the  fuftenance  of  man.  '      ^      ' 

The  iflandcrs  were  not  fo  plentifully  fupplied 
with  pot-herbs  as  with  roots  and  fruits.  Purflain 
and  crefies  were  the  only  herbs  of  this  kind  ihcy 
had. 

Their  other  food  was  confined  within  a  very 
narrow  compafs  :  they  had  no  tame  fowl,  and  the 
only  quadrupeds  that  were  fit  for  food,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  five  fgrts ;  the  largeft  of 
which  did  not  exceed  in  fize  our  common  rabbits. 
The  birds  more  plcafing  to  the  eye,  though  Icfs 
varied  than  in  our  climates,  were  valuable  almoll 
only  on  account  of  their  feathers :  few  of  them 
warbled  forth  thofe  melting  notes  that  are  fo  cap- 
tivating  to  the  ear ;  moii  of  them  were  extremely 
thin,  and  very  infipid  to  the  tafte.  Fidi  was  near- 
ly as  plentiful  as  in  other  feas,  but  genc-ially  lefs 
wholefome,  and  lefs  delicate. 

The  plants  that  nature  had  placed  in  thefe 
iflands,  to  cure  the  very  few  diforders  the  inhabi- 
tants were  fubjecl  to,  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. Whether  they  were  applied  externally, 
or  taken  internally,  or  the  juice  of  them  given  in 
infufion,  their  elFefls  were  as  fpeedy  as  falutary. 
The  invaders  of  thofe  formerly  peaceable  regions, 
have  employed  thefe  fimples,  which  are  always 
green  and  in  full  vigour,  and  preferred  them  to  all 
the  medicines  that  Afia  can  furnifn  to  the  reft  of 
the  world. 

S  4  The 
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BOOK     The  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  thcfe  iflands 

X.     confider   but  two  fealons  among    them,    that   of 

^T^ — 'drouo-ht  and  that  of  rain.     Nature,  whofe  opera- 

Climate    ^  '^  *^ 

of  rheib  tions  are  conilant,  and  concealed  under  a  perpe- 
*■  ^^'  ^'  tual  verdure,  appears  to  them  to  acl  always  uni- 
formly. But  thole  who  attenrively  obferve  her  pro- 
grefs,  difcern,  that  in  the  tenipcrarurc  of  the  cli- 
mate, in  all  the  revolutions,  and  the  changes  of 
vep^etation,  (he  obferves  the  fame  laws  as  in  Eu- 
rope,  though  in  a  lefs  fenfible  manner. 

These  almoil  imperceptible  changes,  are  no 
prefervative  againil  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
of  fuch  a  fcorching  climate  as  muft  be  naturally 
expeded  under  the  torrid  zone.  As  thcfe  iflands 
are  all  under  the  tropics,  their  inliabitants  are  ex- 
pofed,  allowing  for  the  varieties  refuking  from 
diffe'reoce  of  (ituation  and  of  foil,  to  a  perpetual 
heat,  which  generally  increafes  from  the  rifing  of 
the  fun  till  an  hour  after  noon,  and  then  decreaies 
in  proportion  as  the  fun  declines.  The  thermo- 
meter in  thefe  places  fnew?,  that  the  degree  of 
heat  riles  fometimes  to  forty>four,  and  even  to 
forty- feven  and  a  half  above  the  freezing  point. 
A  covered  il^y,  that  might  ferve  to  alleviate  this 
heat,  is  feldom  icen.  Sometimes,  indeed,  clouds  ' 
appear  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  the  fun  is  never 
hid  for  four  days  during  the  -whole  year. 

The  variations   in    the  temperature  of  the  air, 
depend  rather  upon  the  wind,  than  the  changes  of  ^ 
the  feafons.     In  thofe  places  where  the  wind  does 
not   blowj    the    air   is  excriTively   hot^  and  noae 
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but  the  eafterly  winds  contribute  to  temperate  and  R  c  o  K 
refrelh  it,  thofe  that  blow  from  the  fouth  and  well  x. 
afibrd  little  relief;  but  they  are  much  ids  frequent, '  "^  ' 
and  lels  regular  than  that  which  comes  from  the 
eall.  The  branches  of  the  trees  expofed  to  its  in- 
fluence, are  forced  round  towards  the  weft,  in  that 
diredion  which  they  feem  to  be  thrown  into,  by 
the  conftant  and  uniform  courl'e  of  the  wind  i^ut 
their  roots  are  (tronger  and  more  extended  under 
ground  towards  the  eail,  in  order  to  afiord  them> 
as  it  were,  a  fixed  point,  whofe  refiflance  may 
councera^l  the  power  of  the  ruling  wind.  It  has 
been  alfo  obferved,  tl%at  whenever  the  wcfterly 
wind  blows  pretty  ftrong,  the  trees  are  eafily 
thrown  down;  in  order  therefore  to  judge  of  the 
violence  of  a  hurricane,  the  number  of  trees,  as 
well  as  the  diredion  in  which  they  fall,  is  equally 
to  be  conQdered. 

The  eaflerly  wind  depends  upon  two  invariable 
caufes,  the  probability  of  which  is  very  frriking. 
The  firft  arifcs  from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth 
from  weft  to  eaft,  and  which  muft  necefiarily  be 
more  rapid  under  the  equinodlial  than  under  the 
parallels  of  latitude,  becaufe  a  greater  fpace  muft 
be  pafTed  over  in  the  fame  time.  The  fecond  is 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  v/hich  as  foon  as  it 
riles  above  the  horizon,  rarifies  the  air,  and  caufes 
it  to  blow  towards  the  weft,  in  proportion  as  the 
earth  revolves  towards  tr.e  eaft. 

TpiE  eafterly.wind,  therefore,  which  at  the  Ca- 
ribbee  ifiands  is  fcarcely  felt  before  nine  or  ten 

o'clock 
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BOOK  o'clock  in  the  morning,  increafes  in  proportion  as 
X.  the  fun  rifes  above  the  horizon  y  and  decreafes  as 
it  declines.  Towards  the  evening  it  ceafes  entirely 
to  blow  on  the  coafls,  but  not  on  the  open  fea. 
The  reafons  of  this  diiference  are  very  evident. 
After  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  air  from  the  land, 
that  continues  for  a  confiderable  time  rarified,  on 
account  of  the  vapours  which  are  conftantly  rifing 
from  the  heated  globe,  necefTarily  flows  back  up- 
on the  air  of  the  fea:  this  is  what  is  generally 
called  a  land  breeze.  It  is  moft  fenfibly  felt  in  the 
night,  and  continues  till  the  air  of  the  fea,  rare- 
fied by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  flows  back  again  to- 
wards the  land,  where  the  air  has  been  condenfed 
by  the  coolnefs  of  the  night.  It  has  alfo  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  eafterly  wind  blows  more  regu-' 
larly  and  with  greater  force  in  the  dog-days  than 
at  any  other  times  of  the  year;  bccaufe  the  fun 
then  ads  more  powerfully  on  the  air.  Thus  nar 
ture  caufes  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  to  contri- 
bute to  the  refrefliment  of  thofe  climates  that  are 
parched  up  by  its  rays.  It  is  thus  that  in  fire-en- 
gines art  makes  the  fire  inftrumental  in  fupplying 
conftandy  with  frefh  water  the  copper  veiTeis  from 
which  it  is  exhaufled  by  evaporation. 

The  rain  contributes  aifo  to  the  temperature 
of  the  American  iflands,  though  not  equally  in 
them  all.  In  thofe  places  where  the  eafterly  wind 
meets  with  nothing  to  oppofe  its  progrefs,  it  dif- 
pels  the  clouds  as  they  begin  to  rife,  and  caufes 
them  to  break  either  in  the  woods  or  upon  the 

moun- 
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mountains.  But  whenever  the  ftorms  are  too  vio-  B 
lent,  or  the  blowing  of  the  eafterly  wind  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  changeable  and  temporary  elFedl  of 
the  fouthern  and  wefterly  ones,  it  then  begins  to 
rain.  In  the  other  Caribbee  iflands,  where  this 
wind  does  not  generally  blow,  the  rains  are  fo  fre- 
quent and  plentiful,  cfpecially  in  the  winter  fea- 
fon,  which  lafts  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  . 
middle  of  Odlober  ;  that,  according  to  the  mod 
accurate  obfervations,  as  much  water  fails  in  one 
week,  during  this  time,  as  in  our  climates  in  the 
fpace  of  a  year.  Inftead  of  thofe  mild  and  re- 
frefhing  fhowers  which  we  fometimes  enjoy  in  Eu- 
rope, the  rains  in  theie  climates  are  torrents,  the 
found  of  which  might  be  miftaken  for  that  of  hail, 
if  this  were  not  almoft  unknown  under  fo  burning 
a  fky. 

These  fhowers,  it  mud  be  allowed,  refreih  the 
air;  but  they  occafion  a  dampnefs,  the  efFeds  of 
which  are  no  lefs  difagreeable  than  fatal.  The  dead 
mud  be  interred  within  a  few  hours  after  they  have 
expired.  Meat  will  not  keep  fweet  above  four  and 
twenty  hours.  The  fruits  decay,  whether  they  are 
gathered  ripe,  or  before  their  maturity.  The 
bread  mud  be  made  up  into  bifcuits,  to  prevent  its 
growing  mouldy.  Common  wines  foon  turn  four : 
and  iron  grows  rudy  in  a  day's  time.  The  feeds 
can  only  be  preferved  by  condant  attention  and 
care,  till  the  proper  fcafon  returns  for  fowing 
them.  When  the  Caribbee  iHands  were  fird  dif- 
covered,  the  corn  that  was  convcved  there  for  the 

fup- 
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BOOK  fopporr  of  tliofe  who  could  not  accuftoirj  them- 
X.  felves  to  the  food  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  was 
*  "^""^ lo  foon  damap-ed,  that  it  became  neceffarv  to  fend 
it  in  the  ears.  This  necelTary  precaution  enhanced 
the  price  of  it  lo  much  that  few  people  were  able 
to  buy  it.  Flour  was  then  fubdituted  in  lieu 
of  corn,  which  lowered,  indeed,  the  expences  of 
tranfport,  but  was  attended  with  this  inconveni- 
ence, that  it  v/as  fooner  damaged.  It  v/as  ima- 
gined by  a  merchant,  that  if  the  flour  were  entire- 
ly feparated  from  the  bran^  which  contributes  to 
its  fermentation,  it  would  have  thi^  double  advan- 
tage, of  cheapnefs  and  of  keeping  longer.  He 
caufed  it  therefore  to  be  fifted,  and  put  the  fined 
flour  into  fiirong  cafics,  and  beat  it  clofe  together 
with  iron  hammers,  till  it  became  fo  hard  a  body, 
that  the  air  could  fcarcely  penetrate  it.  Experi- 
ence juftified  fo  fenfible  a  contrivance,  the  pra61ice 
of  it  has  become  general,  and  been  confiderably'' 
improved  ever  fince.  If  this  method  does  not 
prcfervc  the  flour,  as  long  as  in  our  dry  and'  tem- 
perate climates,  it  may,  however,  be  kept  by  it, 
,  for  the  fpace  of  flx  m.onths,  a  year,  or  even  longer, 
according  to  the  degree  of  care  that  has  been  taken 
inThe  preparation.  Such  an  interval  is  iuHicient 
for  the  adivity  and  induftry  of  the  mother  coun- 
try to  fupply  its  colonies. 
Orduiary  HowrvER  troubldome  thefe  natural  effeu-S  of 
naTndiT"^^^  rain  may  be,  it  is  attended  with  fame  ftiil 
iilands.  more  formidable  :  iuch  as  frequent  ^nd  rometimes 
dreadful   earthquakes   in    the    iflands.      As   they 
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generally  happen  daring  the  time,  or  towards  the  book 
end  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  when  the  tides  arc      x. 
higheft,    fome   ingenibus  natiiralifts   have,    there-  "^      ^      ' 
fore,  fiippofed  chat   they  might  be  owing  to  thefe 
two  caufes. 

The  waters  of  the  (\<y  and  of  the  fca,  under- 
mine, dig  np,  and  ravage  the  earth  in  fevera! 
ways.  The  ocean,  in  particular,  exifrts  its  fury 
upon  this  globe  wieh  a  violence  that  can  neither  be 
forefeen  nor  prevented.  Among  the  various  fliocks 
to  which  it  is  conftantly  expofed,  from  this  reitleis 
and  boiilerous  element,  there  is  one,  which  at  theJ 
Caribbee  iflands  is  dillinguifhed  by  the  nnmQ  of 
raz  de  maree^  or  whirlpool.  It  rondantly  happens 
once,  twice,  or  three  times,  from  July  to  Odober, 
and  always  on  the  wefcern  coails  \  becaufe  it  takes 
place  after  the  time  of  the  vreficrly  and  fjutherly 
winds,  or  while  they  blow.  The  waves  which  at 
a  drftanqe  feem  to  advance  gently  within  four  or 
hve  h'jndred  yards,  fuddenly  Iwell  againfc  the 
fhore,  as  if  aded  upon  in  an  oblique  diief^ion  by 
fome  fupcrior  force,  and  break  with  the  grcateil 
I  impetuofity.  The  lliips,  which  are  then  upon  the 
coaft,  or  in  the  roads  beyond  it,  unable  either  to 
:  put  to  fea,  or  keep  their  anchors,  are  daOied  to 
;  pieces  againlt  the  land,  leaving  the  unhappy  faiiors 
entirely  wlfhout  hopes  of  efcaping  that  certain 
death,  th.e  approaches  (^f  which  tliey  have  been 
txpcding  for  feverr.i  h 
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BOOK  ftorm.     But  a  florm  follows  the  diredlion  of  the 
X.      wind  from  one  point  of  the  compafs  to  another  i 

* — w'— '  and  whirlpools  are  felt  in  one  part  of  an  iiland  that 
is  Iheltered  by  another  ifland,  where  the  fhock  is 
not  at  all  perceived.  This  obfervation  has  induced 
Mr.  Dutalla,  who  has  travelled  through  Africa, 
and  America,  as  a  natural  philofopher,  a  mer- 
chant, and  a  ftatefman,  to  feek  for  a  more  proba- 
ble caufe  of  this  fingular  phoenomenon.  He  has 
not  only  difcovered  this,  but  aifo  fevcral  other 
truths  that  may  be  ufeful  to  many  of  the  fcienccs^ 
if  he  ever  makes  them  public.  We  ihall  then  pro* 
bably  acquire  more  certain  information  concernr 
ing  hurricanes. 

The  hurricane  is  a  violent  wind  generally  ac- 
companied with  rain,  lightening  and  thunder, 
fometimes  with  earthquakes  ;  and  always  attended 
with  the  mod  melancholy  and  fatal  con fcquences  ' 
that  the  wind  can  produce.  The  day,  which,  in  the 
torrid  zone,  is  ufually  bright  and  clear,  is  fudden- 
ly  changed  into  a  dark  and  univerfal  night  -,  the 
rppearance  of  a  perpetual  fpring  into  the  dreari- 
nefs  and  horror  of  the  mod  gloomy  winter.  Trees 
as  ancient  as  the  world  itfelf  are  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  inftantly  difappear.  The  ftrongeft  and 
the  mod  folid  buildings  are  in  a  moment  buried 
in  ruins.  Where  the  eye  delighted  itfelf  wiih  the 
profpedl  of  rich  and  verdant  hills,  nothing  is  to 
be  ken  but  plantations  entirely  deftroyed,  and 
frightful  caverns.  The  unhappy  fufferers,  de- 
prived of  their  whole  fupport,  weep  over  the  car- 

cafcs 
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cafes  of  the  dead,  or  fearch  among  the  ruins  for  b  o  o  K 
their  friends  and  relations.     The  noife  of  the  wa-      x 
ters,    of  the  woods,    of  the  thunder  and  of  the  ^■— v— ^ 
winds,  that  break  againft  the  fhattered  rocks  •,  the 
cries  and  howlings  of  men  and  animals,  promif- 
CLiouily  involved  in    a  whirlwind  of  fand,  ftones, 
and  ruins  of  buildings  :  all  together  fecm  to  por- 
tend the  laft  ftruggles  of  expiring  nature. 

These  hurricanes,  however,  contribute  to  pro- 
duce more  plentiful  crops,  and  to  ripen  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Whether  thefe  violent  concuiHons 
tear  up  the  ground,  in  order  to  render  it  more  fer- 
tile, or  whether  the  hurricane  brings  along  with  it 
■certain  fubftanccs  fit  to  promote  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  is  not  eafily  determined  :  but  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  this  feeming  and  temporary  confu- 
fion  was  not  only  a  confequence  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature,  which  makes  even  diiloiution  jtfelf  in* 
ftrumental  to  regeneration,  but  alfo  the  means  of 
preferving  the  general  fyftem,  the  life  and  vigour 
of  which  is  maintained  by  an  internal  fermenta- 
tion, the  fource  of  partial  evil  and  of  general 
good. 

'  The  firft  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  iflands 
imagined  that  they  had  difcovered  infallible  prog« 
nofucs  of  this  alarming  phoenomenon.  They  ob- 
ferved, that  when  it  vv^as  near  at  hand,  the  air  was 
milty,  the  fun  red,  and  yet  the  weather  calm,  and 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  clear.  Under  the  earth 
and  in  the  rcfervoirs  of  water,  a  dull  found  v/as 
heard,  like  that  ariiing  from  pent  up  v/i.^ds.     The 

ftars 
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BOO  K^^^s  were  clouded  by  a  vapour,  that  made  thentl 
X.  appear  larger.  The  fky,  in  the  north-weft,  v/as 
overfpread  with  dark  and  black  clouds,  that  feem- 
ed  very  alarming.  The  fea  fent  forth  a  ftrong  and 
difagfeeable  fmcll,  and  iri  the  midft  of  a  calm, 
•was  fuddenly  agitated.  The  wind  changed  in  a 
moment  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  blew  very  violently 
at  different  intervals,  each  of  which  continued  for 
two  hours  together. 

Though  the  truth  of  all  thefe  obfervations  can- 
not be  afcertainedi  yet  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
ideas  and  even  prejudices  of  favage  nations  on 
times  and  feafons  would  be  a  feeming  indication  of 
imprudence,  or  of  a  mind  too  little  addidled  to 
philofophical  inquiries.  The  want  of  employment 
of  thefe  people,  and  their  being  habituated  to  live 
in  open  air,  afford  them  an  opportunity  and  put 
them  under- a  neccfiity  of  obferving  the  fmalleft 
alterations  in  the  air,  and  of  acquiring  fuch  infor- 
mations on  this  point,  as  have  efcaped  the  more 
enlightened  nations,  which  are  more  employed  and 
more  devoted  to  works  of  a  fedentary  nature. 
Poffibly  we  muft  be  indebted  to  favages  for  the 
difcoTery  of  eifedts,  and  to  learned  people  for  the 
inveftigation  of  caufes.  Let  us  trace,  if  poftible, 
the  cauie  of  hurricanes,  a  phoenomenon  fo  fre- 
quent in  America,  that  this  alone  would  have  been 
fuflicient  to  make  it  be  dcferted,  or  render  it  un- 
inhabitable many  years  ago. 

In'o  hurricanes  come  from  the  eaft,  that  is,  from 
ihe   grcatcft   extent  of  the   fea   at  the   Caribbee 

iftvinds, 
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iflands.  As  this  is  an  acknowledged  fa<fl:,  it  would  book 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  they  are  formed  on  the  X. 
continent  of  America.  The  Weft  wind  which  ^  ^ 
blows  conftaritly,  and  fometimes  very  violently 
in  the  fouthern  parts,  from  July  to  January,  and 
the  north  wind  blowing  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
northern  parts,  muH:,  v;hen  they  meet,  oppofe 
each  other  with  a  force  proportionate  to  their  na- 
tural velocity.  If  this  fhock  happens  in  the  long 
and  narrow  pafles  of  the  mountains,  it  muft  occa- 
fion  a  ftrong  current  of  aif^  that  will  cxterid  itfcif 
in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  moving  power,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  nartov^^  pafs  of  the  mountain. 
Every  folid  body  .that  meets  this  current  of  air, 
will  be  imprefied  with  a  degree  of  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  furface  it  oppofes  to  the 
current  ;  fo  that  if  the  pofition  of  that  furface 
Ihould  be  perpendicular  to  the  diredion  of  the 
hurricane,  it  is  impofTible  to  determine  what  effedi 
might  be  produced  upon  the  whole  m^afs.  For- 
tunately the  different  bearings  of  the  coaft  of  thefe 
iflands,  and  tiieir  angular  or  fpherical  figure,  oc- 
cafion  thefe  dreadful  hurricanes  to  fail  upon  fur- 
faces  more  or  lefs  oblique,'  which  divert  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  break  its  force,  and  gradually  ueftroy 
its  effeds.  Experience  alfo  proves,  that  their 
adlion  is  by  degrees  fo  much  Vv-eakened,  that  even 
in  the  direction,  where  the  hurricane  falls  with 
tnoit  force,  it  is  fearcely  felt;  at  ten  leagues  di- 
ftince.  The  moil  accurate  obfcrvers  have  re- 
nfiarked,  that  all  the  hurricanes  v;hich  have  fuc- 
Vot.  m.  T  ceffively 
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B  o  o  KCtffively   fubverred  the   iflands,    came   from  the 
X.      north-weft,    and    confequently    from   the  narrow 
^"""""^^^      'pafTes   formed    by  the  mountains  of  St.  Martha. 
The  diftance  of  fome   iflands  from  this  diredion^ 
is  not  a  futficient  reafon  for  rejeeling  this  opinion  j 
as  feveral  other  Gaufes  may  contribute  to.  divert  a 
current  of  air  to   the   fouth  or  eafl.     We  cannot 
help  thinking,  therefore,  that  thofe  perfons   have 
been    miftaken,  who  have   allerted,  that  the  vio- 
lence of  a  hurricane  was  felt  under  whatever  point 
of  the  Gompafs    the    wind  came  from.     Such  are 
the  deftruftive  phoenomena  nature  has  oppofed  to- 
the  acquifition  of  the  riches  of  the   new   world  : 
but  what  barrier  could  reflrain  the  daring  fpirit  of , 
that  navigator  who  diicovered  it? 
Cuftoms        Christopher  Columbus  leaving  firil formed* 
^f^^^^^^i^^^'Tettlement  at  St.  Domingo,  one  of  the  greater  An- 
ancient  l»-  tilles,  difcovered  the  lefs.     T  he  iilanders  he  had  Wfi 

habitants 

of  the  encounter  there,,  were  not  fo  weak  and  cowardly' 
^'alic^r  ^s  thofe  he  had  at  firft  fubdued.  The  Caribs,  who-, 
thought  they  originally  came  from*  Guiana,  and  thai 
they  vv^ere  of  the  fame  nation  as  theGalibees,  were 
of  moderate  ftature,  thick  fet  and  (Irong,  and  fucb^ 
as  feemed  adapted  to  form  men  of  fuperior  ftrength,- 
if  their  manner  of  life  and  exercifes  had  aEitted- 
thefe  natural  appearances.  Their  legs  thick  and^  • 
mufcular,  were  generally  well  made  ;  their  eyegt: 
black,  large,  and  fomewhat  prominent.  Their 
whole  figure  would  have  been  pleafing,  had  the^f 
Hot  fpoiled  iheir  natural  beauty  by  fancied  and  ar-' 
tilicial  ornaments^,  v/hich  could  only  be  agreeabk 
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dmong  themfelves.  The  eye-brews  and  the  head  book 
are  the  only  pares  of  che  body  on  which  chcy  iiif-  x. 
fered  any  hair  to  grow.  They  wore  no  garment, 
nor  had  this  any  influence  on  their  chaility.  In  or- 
der to  guard  againil  the  bite  of  infedts,  they 
painted  all  their  bodies  over  with  the  juice  of  the 
rocou,  or  arnotto,  which  gave  them  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  lobfter  when  boiled. 

Their  religion  confided  only  in  fome  confufed 
belief  of  a  good  and  bad  principle  ;  an  opinion  fo 
natural  to  man,  that  we  find  it  difTufcd  among  the 
moft  favage  nations,  and  preferved  even  among 
many  civilized  ones.  They  were  little  concerned 
about  the  tutelary  divinity,  but  had  the  greatefb 
dread  of  the  evil  principle.  Their  other  fuperili- 
tions  were  more  abfurd  than  dangerous,  and  they 
were  but  little  attached  to  them*  This  indiffer- 
ence did  not  continue  to  render  them  micre  ready 
to  embrace  chriilianity  when  propofed  to  ihemo 
Without  entering  into  difpute  with  thofe  who  ex- 
pounded the  dodrines,  they  contented  themfelves 
with  rejeding  the  belief  of  them,  fcr  fear,  as  they 
faid,  /bat  their  neighhcurs  ftjonld  laugh  at  them. 

Though  the  Caribs  had  no  regrular  form  of  go- 
vernment  among  them,  yet  they  lived  quietly  and 
peaceably  with  one  another.  The  tranquillity  they 
enjoyed^  was  entirely  owing  to  that  innate  prin- 
ciple of  compaiTion  which  precedes  all  rcfied-icn, 
and  is  the  fource  of  all  fecial  virtues.  This  hu- 
mane fpirit  of  benevolence  arifcs  from  the  very 
frame  and  nature  cf  man,  vvho;e  felf-love  alone  is 
T  a  fufii- 
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BOO  K^^^fficient  to  make  him  abhor  the  fiifrerings  of  hb 
X.     fellow-creatures.     Toinfufe,  therefore,  a  fpirit  of 

^^^ — v—*^ humanity  into  the  minds  of  tyrants,  it  would 
only  be  neceflary  to  make  them  the  executioners 
of  thofe  vidims  they  faerifiGe  to  their  pride,  and 
of  thofe  cruelties  they  order  to  be  praftifcd  upon 
ethers.  The  hands  of  thofe  voluptuaries  ihould  be 
obliged  to  mutilate  the  eunuchs  of  their  feraglios  5 
they  Oiould  be  forced  to  attend  the  field  of  battle  j 
they  fhould  there  behold  the  bleeding  wounds, 
hear  the  imprecations,  and  be  witneffes  of  the  ago- 
'  nies  and  convulfions  of  their  dying  foldicrs  ;  they 
iliould  next  attend  the  hofpitals,  and  at  leifurc 
contemplate  the  wounds^  the  fractures,  the  dif- 
eafes  oecafioned  by  famine,  by  labours  equally 
dangerous  and  unwholefome^  by  cruel  fervices  and 
taxes,  and  the  other  calamities  which  arif^  from  the 
vices  and  profligacy  of  their  manners.  How  greatly 
would  fcenes  like  thefe,  occafionally  introduced  in 
the  education  of  princes,  contribute  to  lefTen  the 
crimes  and  fufferings  of  the  human  race !  What 
benefits  would  not  the  people  derive,  from  the 
companionate  emotions  of  their  fovereigns  ? 

Among  the  Caribs,  whofe  hearts  were  not  deprav- 
ed by  the  pernicious  inflitutions  thatcorrupt  us,  nei- 
ther adukery,  trcafon,  nor  malTacres,  lb  common^ 
among  civilized  nations,  were  known.  Religion,, 
the  laws,  and  penal  punifhments,  w^hofe  barriers 
raifed  to  proted  old  cuftomiS  from  the  encroach-; 
mcnts  cf  new  ones,  were  uielels  to  men  who  fol-v 
lowed  nature  alone,  Tiieft  was  never  heard  among.- 
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thefe  ravages,  before  the  Europeans  came  among  book 
them.     When   they  difcovercd  any  thing  mifnng,       x. 
they  obferved,  that  the   chriJUans   bad  been   with  ^■^—v'^— ' 
them. 

These  iflanders  were  little  acquainted  \vi:h  the 
(Irongeft  paflions  of  the  foul,  not  even  with  that 
of  love.  This  paflion  was  with  them  n^rcly  a 
fenfual  appetite.  They  never  fhewed  the  lead 
marks  of  attention  or  tendernefs  for  that  fcx,  fa 
much  courted  in  other  countries.  They  confider- 
ed  their  wives  rather  in  the  light  of  flaves  than 
of  companions-,  they  did  not  even  fufrer  them  to 
eat  with  them,  and  had  ufurped  the  right  of  di- 
vorcing them,  without  permitting  them  the  in- 
dulgence of  marrying  again.  The  wom.en  felt 
ihemfelves  born  to  obey,  and  fubmitted  patiently 
to  their  fate. 

In  other  refpedls,  a  tafle  for  power  had  little 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Caribs ;  as  they  had 
no  diftindion  of  ranks  among  them,  they  were  all 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  were  extremely  fur- 
prifed  to  find  degrees  of  fubordination  among  the 
Europeans.  This  fyllem  was  ^o  repugnant  to  their 
ideas,  that  they  confidered  thofe  as  flaves,  v*'ho 
had  the  weaknefs  to  receive  the  commands  of  a 
fuperior,  and  obey  them.  The  fubjtclion  of  the 
women  among  them,  was  a  natural  confequence 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  lex.  But  in  what  nianner, 
and  for  what  rcafon,  the  ftronger  men  lubmitted 
themfelves  to  the  weaker  •,  and  how  one  man  com- 
IJiandcd  the  whole  body,  was  a  problem,  that  nei- 

T  3    ,  ^'"^^ 
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BOOK  ther  war,  treachery,  nor  fuperftition,  had  been  able 
X.      to  refolve. 

The  manners  of  a  people,  neither  inSuenced  by 
interefi,  vanity,  orambicion,  muft  be  very  fimple. 
Every  family  formed  within  itfelf  a  repubhc,  dif- 
tinct  in  fome  degree  from  the  reft  of  the  nation. 
They  compofed  a  hamlet,  called  earhet^  of  greater 
or  ieis  conrequence  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  of 
ground  it  occupied.  The  chief,  or  patriarch  of 
the  family,  lived  in  the  center,  with  his  wives  and 
younger  children,  Around  him  were  placed  the 
huts  of  luch  of  his  defcendents  as  were  married. 
The  columns  that  fupported  thefe  huts,  were 
flakes  j  the  roofs  thatched  •,  and  tlie  v^hole  furni- 
ture  cooiiiied  of  fonie  arms,  cotton  beds  made 
very  plain  and  fimple,  foa^  ba&ets,  and  utenWs 
made  of  calabailies. 

In  thefe  huts  the  Caribs  fpent  the  greateft  pars 
of  their  life,  either  in  flceping  or  fmoaking.  When 
they  went  out,  they  retired  into  fome  corner,  and 
fat  upon  the  ground,  kemingly  abforbed  in  the 
nioil  profound  contemplation.  Whenever  they 
fpoke,  which  Vv^as  not  very  often,  they  were  heard 
without  interruption,  or  contradiction,  and  with-? 
out  any  anfwer,  but  the  fign  of  a  tacit  approba- 
tion. 

As  they  ate  little,  they  were  not  much  troubkd 
in  providing  for  tiuir  fuftcnance.  Men  who  live 
in  vv'oods,  confume  lefs  than  thofe  who  dv/eli  in 
ppen  countries.  The  air  is  more  ccndenfed,  and 
it  is   probable  that  the   exhalations,  of  vegeteables 

produce 
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>  |}rod'Jccfome  nutritive  panicles.  The  remperancej  book 
•therefare,  of  the  Canbs,  which  at  firfl  vv'as  confi-  x. 
•dered  as  aconfequence  of  their  indolence,  might 
poflibly  be  afcribed,  in  feme  degree,  to  that  air 
impregnated  with  the  juices  of  vegetablts  which 
they  breathe  among  the  woods,  with  which  their 
iilands  were  covered. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  woods,  this  indolent 
people,  without  being  compelled  to  the  labours  of 
cultivation,  found  conllanrly  a  whokTome  food, 
-fitted  to  their  conPiituiion  j  and  which  required  no 
care,  or  at  lead  very  little,  to  prepare  it.  If  tliey 
fomctimcs  added  to  thefe  gifts  of  liberal  and  un- 
cultivated nature,  what  they  had  taken  in  hunting 
and  fiihing,  it  vvas  feldom  but  upon  occafloii  of 
fome  public  feaft. 

These  extraordinary  ftHivais  were  held  at  no 
{lated  times.  The  guefis  themfelves  fhewed  no 
alteration  in  their  ufual  oharaders.  In  tht^fe  meet- 
ings they  were  not  more  gay  or  fprightly,  than  at 
other  times.  A  fpirit  of  indolence  and  liRlefs- 
TiCfs  appeared  in  their  countenances,  Iheirdances 
were  fo  grav€  and  Iblemn^  that  th€  motions  of 
their  bodies  v/ere  exprefllve  of  the  dullnefs  of  iheir 
minds.  But  thefe  gloomy  feRivahs  like  thofe 
<:louded  PkIcs  that  are  the  fore-runners  of  a  tem- 
ped, were  feldom  concluded  without  bloodflied. 
Thefe  favages,  who  were  fo  temperate  when  alonf, 
grew  drurk  when  aiiembled  in  companies,  and 
their  intoxication  excited  and  revived  thofe  fanii- 
iy  diffcntions  that  were  either  only  dified,  or  not 
T  4  entirely 
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X.      minated  in   maiTacres.     Hatred    and  revenQ;e,  the 

^  ^""^  only  paflions  that  could  deeply  agitate  the  minds 
of  theie  favngcs  v;cre  thus  perpetuated  by  convi- 
viviaj  pleaiures.  In  the  height  of  thefe  entertain-^ 
ments,  parents  and  relations  embraced  one  ano- 
ther, and  fwore  that  they  would  wage  war  upou 
the  continent. 

The  Caribs  ufed  to  embark  upon  boats,  made 
of  a  Giiglc  tree,  that  had  been  felled  by  burning 
its  roots.  Whole  years  had  been  employed  in 
hollowing  thefe  canoes,  by  hatchets  made  of  (lone, 
or  by  means  of  Ere  {liillfully  applied  within  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
moil  proper  form.  Thefe  free  and  voluntary 
v/arriours  being  arrived  on  the  coafts  of  Guiana, 
went  in  queft  of  the.  Araucos,  who  formerly  drove 
them  out  from  thence.  At  their  return  from  this 
iTiiiitary  expedition,  which  was  the  more  fpeedily 
Iqrought  to  a  conclufion,  as  mutual  enmity  ren- 
c3ered  it  m.ore  cruel  and  fpirited,  the  favages  fell 
^gain  into  f:heir  former  (late  of  indolence  and  inr 
adivjty. 

The  Spaniards,  nptwithftanding  the  advantage 
of  fire  arm?j  did  not  continue  long,  at  war  with 
this  people,  nor  were  they  always  fuccefsful.  At 
firll  they  foiight  only  for  gold,  3,nd  afterwards  fo 
flaves  •,  but  not  meeting  wnth  any  mines,  and  the 
Caribs  being  fo  proud  and  fullen,  that  they  died 
when  made  flaves  :  the  Spaniards  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  making  conqucitSj  that   they  thought 

cf 
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of  little  confeqnence,  and  that  they  could  neither  I5  o  o  k: 
acquire  nor  preferve  without  conflant  and   bloody      x. 
wars.  ^ 

The    Englifh   and  French  being   apprized   of  The  Engr 
ihefe  tranfadions,  ventured  to  equip  a  fmall  fleet,  F,.,.j^'!!h 
in  order  to  intercept  the  Spanifli  vefTds  which  fre-  t^"'^°„"j. 
quented  thefe  latitudes.     The  advantages  gained,  ward 

.  in?nds,and 

increafed  the    number   of  pirates,     reace,  which deftroy  the 
frequently  took  place  in  Europe,  did  not  prevent  ^"^''^''* 
thefe    expeditions.     The  cuftoai    that    prevailed 
among  the  Spaniards,  of  flopping  all   fhips  that 
failed  beyond  the  tropic,  juftified  fuch  piracies. 

The  two  nations  had  long  been  acquainted  with 
th?  Windward   iflands,  without  ever  thinking  of 
making  any  fettlement  there,  or  having  been  able  to 
fix  upon  the  mode  of  doing  it.  They  were,  perhaps, 
epprehenfive   of  irritating    the   Caribs,  by  whom 
jhey  had  been  favourably  received :  or,  perhaps, 
they  confidercd,  that  a  foil  which  afforded  none  of 
thofe   produ6lions    that   were   of  ufe   in    the   old 
world,  was  unworthy  of  their  attention.  At  length, 
however,  fome  Englifli  and   French,  the  former 
headed  by  Warner,  and  the  latter  by  Defnambuc, 
landed  at  St.  Chriftopher's  oq  the  fame  day,  at  two 
oppofite  parts  of  the  ifland.     The  frequent  lofTes 
they  fuilained,  ferved  to  convince  them  both,  that 
they  certainly  would  never  triumph  over,  and  en- 
rich ihemfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  common  ene- 
my, unlefs  they  had   fome   fixed  refidence,  ports, 
and   a  place  of  general  rendezvous.     As  they  had 
no  notion  of  commerce,  agriculture,  or  conqueft, 

they 
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X.  where  they  accidentally  met  together.  The  na- 
tives of  the  country  retired  from  the  fpot.  they 
were  fixed  upon,  telling  them  at  the  fame  time, 
that  land  muft  either  he  very  bad  cr  very  j'carce  with 
them^  ftnce  they  were  come  from  fo  great  a  diftance^ 
and  had  expofcd  themfelves  to  Jo  many  dangers  to  Jeek 
for  it  ainong  them. 

The  court  of  Madrid  were  not  fo  peaceably  in- 
clined. Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  was  fent  to 
Brazil  in  the  year  1630,  v/ith  a  jx>werful  ficer,  to  • 
attack  the  Dutch,  was  ordcixd  in  his  palTage  to 
dedroy  the  pirates,  who,  according  to  the  prcjur 
dices  of  that  nation,  had  invaded  one  of  their  tef'-^ 
rltories.  The  vicinity  of  two  active  and  indudrr- 
ous  nations,  occafioned  the  greatefb  anxiety  to  the 
Spaniards.  They  were  fenfible  that  their  colonies 
would  be  expofed  to  attacks,  if  any  other  peopk 
OiOuld  corne  to  fettle  in  that  part  of  America. 

The  French  and  Englifh  in  vain  united  their 
weak  powers  againft  the  common  enemy  :  the^ 
were  beaten,  and  |:hofe  who  were  not  either  killed 
in  the  action,  or  not  taken  prifoners,  Bed  for  flielter 
with  the  utmofl  precipitation  into  the  neighbour^ 
ing  iflands.  When  the  danger  was  over,  they 
moil  of  them  returned  to  their  former  fettle*- 
ments.  Spain,  whofe  attention  was  engrofTed  by  ^ 
objeds  (be  confidered  as  of  greater  importance; 
difturbed  them  no  more :  takinor  it  for  n:ran:ed, 
perhaps,  that  their  mutual  jealoufitrs  would  occa- 
fion  their   dcdruflion. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  Caribs,  the  two  na-  b  o  o  K 
tions,  thus  conquered,  lufpended  their  rivalfbip.  x. 
1  he  Caribs,  already  lufpedted  of  forming  a  con- 
ipiracy  in  St.  Chriftopher'?,  were  either  banifned 
or  deftroyed.  Their  wives,  their  provifions,  and 
even  the  lands  they  occupied,  were  feized  upon. 
A  fpirit  of  refileisnefs,  the  confequence  of  ufur- 
pation,  inchned  the  Europeans  to  belieye,  that 
the  other  favage  nations  had  entered  into  the  con- 
fpiracy  ;  and  they  were  therefore  attacked  in  their 
iflands.  In  vain  did  thofe  plain  and  inofienfive 
men,  who  had  no  inclination  to  contend  for  the 
pofTefTion  of  a  land  which  they  confidered  net  as 
their  property,  remove  the  boundaries  of  their  habi- 
tations in  proportion  as  the  Europeans  advanced 
with  their  encroachments  •,  they  were  {lill  purfued 
with  the  fame  eagernefs  and  obftinacy.  As  fcon  as 
they  perceived  that  their  lives  or  hborties  were  in 
danger,  they  at  length  took  up  arms  y  and  the  fpi- 
rit of  revenge,  which  always  goes  beyond  the  inju- 
ry, mull  have  ibnietimes  contributed  to  render  them 
cruel  though  not  unjuft. 

In  earlier  times,  the  Engllfh  and  the  French 
confidered  the  Caribs  as  their  common  enemy  ; 
but  this  kind  of  cafual  afTociation  was  frequendy 
interrupted.  It  implied  not  a  lading  engagemenr, 
much  lefs  the  becoming  guarantee  for  their  mutual 
poffcfiion.  The  favages  artfully  contrived  to  be 
at' peace,  fom^etimes  with  one  nation,  and  fom.e- 
limes  with  the  other  ;  and  thus  they  gained  the 
advantage  of  having  only  one  enemy  at  a  time. 

Th9 
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X.  fervice  to  thcle  iflanders,  had  not  Europe,  fcarce 
paying  any  attention  to  a  few  adventurers,  whofe 
excurfions  had  as  vet  been  of  no  life  to  her,  and 
not  fufficiently  enlightened  to  penetrate  into  futu- 
rity, negkded  both  the  care  of  governing  them, 
as  well  as  that  of  putting  them  in  a  condition  to 
extend  or  recover  the  advantages  they  had  already 
acquired.  The  indifference  Hiewn  by  the  two  ^ 
mother  countries,  determined  their  fubjeds  of  the 
new  world,  in  the  month  of  January  1660,  to 
tnter  into  an  alliance,  fecuring  to  each  people 
ihofe  poffefTions  the  various  events  of  war  had  prot 
cured  them,  and  which  till  then  had  been  totally 
tinfettled.  This  alliance  was  accompanied  with 
zn  cffcnfive  and  defenfive  league,  to  compel  the 
natives  of  the  country  to  join  in  this  plan,  to 
which  their  fears  induced  them  to  accede  the  very 
fame  year. 

By  this  treaty,  which  edablifhed  tranquillity  ia 
this  part  of  America,  France  obtained  Guadalupe, 
Martinico,  Granada,  and  fome  lefs  confiderable 
acquifitions.  England  v^as  confirmed  in  the  pof- 
fefilon  of  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montferrar^ 
and  feverai  other  iflands  of  little  value  ;  St.  Chrif- 
topher's  belonged  to  both  nations.  The  Caribs, 
were  confined  to  Dorninica  and  St.  Vincent's  j 
where  ail  the  fcartered  body  of  this  people  united, 
and  did  not  at  chat  time  exceed  in  number  6000 
men. 

At 
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At  this  period  the  Engiifli  fectlenients  had  ac-B  o  o  ic 
quired,  under  a  government,  which,  though  not       x. 
free   from    defedts,  was  yet  tolerable^  fome   kind  '^ — Tv- — ' 
cf  form,  and  were  in  a  flourifhing  flare.     On  the  French  fet- 
eontrary,  the  French  colonies  were  abandoned  by p^ominri,- 
a    great  number  of  their    inhabitants,  i^educed  to 
defpair,  from  the  neceffity  they  were  under  of  fub- 
mitting    to    the    tyranny    of  exclufive   privileges. 
Thefe   men,  paffionatcly   attached  to  liberty,  fled 
to  the  northern  coail  of  St.  Domingo,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  feveral  adventurers  of  their  own  coun- 
try, fmce  they  had  been  driven  out  of  St,  Ghrif- 
topher's,  about  thirty  years  before. 

They  were  called  Buccaneers,  becaufe  they 
imitated  the  cuflom  of  the  favages,  in  drying  the 
food  they  lived  upon  by  fmoke,  in  places  called 
Buccans.  As  they  had  no  wives^^  nor  children, 
they  ufually  aiTociated  two  in  a  company,  to  aiTift 
One  another  in  family  duties.  In  thefe  focieties= 
property  was  common,  and  the  lail  furvivor  in- 
herited all  that  remained.  Theft  v;as  unknownr 
among  them^  though  no  precautions  were  taken" 
againtl  it ;  and  what  was  wanting  at  home  was 
freely  borrowed  from.  fomiC  of  the  neighbours^ 
without  any  oiher  reftriftion  than  that  of  a  pre- 
vious intimation,  if  they  were  at  hom.e,  if  not^- 
of  making  them  acquainted  with  it  at  their  return. 
Differences  feldom  arofe,  and  when  they  did,  were 
eafiiy  adjured.  If  rhe  parties,  however,  were  ob- 
flinate,  they  decided  the  matter  by  fire-arms.  If 
l^ic  ball  entered  a:   the   back  or  the  fides,  it  was' 

COR-  / 
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X,  v/as  immediately  put  to  death.  The  former  laws 
of  their  country  were  difregarded,  and  by  the 
ufual  fea  baptifm  they  had  received  in  pafiing  thd 
tropic,  they  confidered  themfelves  exempted  front 
all  obligation  to  obey  them,  'f  hey  had  even  quit- 
ted their  family  name  to  affu me  others,  borrowed 
from  terms  of  war,  molt  of  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  their  poilerity. 

The  drefs  of  thefe  barbarians  confided  of  a 
Ihirt  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  animals  they 
killed  in  hunting ;  a  pair  of  drawers  dirtier  than 
the  fliirt,  and  made  in  the  lliape  of  a  brewer's 
apron,  a  girdle  made  of  leather,  on  which  a  very 
short  fabre  was  hung,  and  fome  knives-,  a  hat, 
without  any  rim,  except  a  flap  before,  in  order  ta 
take  hold  of  it  5  and  fhoes  without  flockings* 
I'heir  ambition  was  fatisficd,  if  they  could  but 
provide  themfelves  with  a  gun  that  carried  balls 
of  an  ounce  weight,  and  with  a  pack  of  abour 
five  and  twenty  or  thirty  dogs. 

The  vvhole  employment  of  the  Buccaneers  con- 
iiil-ed  in  hunting  the  wild  bulls,  of  which  there 
were  great  numbers  in  the  ifland,  fmce  the  Spa-* 
nizuh  had  brought  them.  As  fcon  as  they  wer^' 
kliltrd  they  v;ere  immediately  flayed,  and  the  pur-" 
fuit  u'as  never  ended,  till  as  many  .  bulls  v/ere'^ 
deliroyed  as  there  were  huntimen  in  company. 
Some  pieces  of  the  fiefh  were  then  prepared  and 
feafoned  only  with  pimenco  and  juice  of  orange. 
They  ate  no  bread,  and  drank  only  v/atcr.  Theii' 
'     .  .       daily 
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daily  erxiployrr.ent  was  conftantly  the  fame,  and  book 
was  contipAied  till  they  had- provided  themfelves  X. 
with  a  fufricient  number  of  fkins  to  fiipply  the  '^  ^'""^ 
velTcls  of  rhe  ft veral  nations  that  traded  in  thofe 
feas.  Thefe  were  then  fent  to  fale  in  feme  fre- 
quented road ;  and  carried  thither  by  men  who 
were  called  engages^  or  bondfmen  ^  a  fet  of  perfons 
who  were  iifed  to  fell  themfelves  in  Europe  to 
ferve  as  fkves  in  the  colonies,  during  the  term  of 
three  years.  One  of  thefe  miferable  men,  pre- 
fuming  to  reprefent  to  his  mafter,  who  always 
fixed  upon  a  Sunday  for  this  voyage,  that  God 
had  forbidden  fuch  a  pradice,  when  he  had  de- 
clared, fr^  days  ff J  alt  thou  labour^  and  on  the  f event  h 
day  Jh alt  thou  reft :  And  I,  replied  the  brutal  Buc- 
caneer, fay  to  thee  :  fix  days  thou  [halt  kill  hulls 
andfirip  them  of  their  Jkins^  and  en  the  fcventh  day 
thou  J] J  alt  carry  their  hides  to  the  fea  Jhors.  Thi^ 
command  was  followed  by  blows,  which  ^omt* 
times  enforce  obedience,  fometim.es  difobedience 
to  the  laws  of  God. 

Men  of  fuch  a  cad,  habituated  to  confiant  ex'- 
.ercifts,  and  feeding  every  day  on  {rt^  m.eat,  were 
Uttle  expofed  to  difeafes.     Their  excurllons  werer 
only  fufpended  by  a  Oight  fever,  which  lafred  one 
day,  and  was  notfckthe  next.     1  hey  mull,  how- 
ever, have  been  weakened  by  length  of  time,  un- 
;  cler  a  climate  of  too  intenfe  a  hear,  10  enable  thetn 
ll  to  fiipport  fo  hard  and  laborious  a  manner  of  life. 
Ij       I'riE  climate,   indeed,  was   the   only  enem.y  th^r 
I  B«cc::neers  had  reafon  to  fcai*.     The  S^^r.ni-h  colo* 
i  nv. 
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BOOK  ny,  at  firft  fo  confiderablc,  was  reduced  to  nd. 
X.  thing.  Negleded  and  forgotten  by  the  mother 
country,  it  had  even  loft  the  remembrance  of  its. 
former  greatnefs.  The  few  inhabitants  that  fui"- 
vived,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  indolence :  their  llave^ 
had  no  other  employment  but  to  fwing  them  in 
their  hammocks.  Confined  to  thofe  wants  only 
that  arc  fatisfied  by  nature,  frugality  prolonged 
their  lives  to  an  old  age,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
more  temperate  climates. 

If  is  probable  they  would  hot  have  been  routed 
from  their  indolence,  had  not  the  enterprifmg  and 
adive  fpirit  of  their  enemies  purfued  thctn  in  pro- 
portion as  they  retreated.     Exafperated  at  length, 
from  having  their  tranquillity  and  cafe  continually 
diilurbed,  they   invited   fforti    the  continent  and 
from  the  neighbouring  ifiands   fome    troops  who 
fell  upon  the  difperfed  Buccaneers.     They  unex- 
pe6ledly   attacked  thefe  barbarians  in  fmall  parties^  - 
in  their  excurfions,  or  in  the  night-time,  when  re- 
tired into  their  huts,  and  many  of  them  were  maf-^ 
facred.     Thefe  adventurers  would   rnoft  probably 
have   been   all  dellroyed,  had   they   not   formed  ( 
themfelves   into  a  body  for  their  mutual  defence;  ■ 
They    were   under  an    abfolute   neCefTity  of   fe- 
parating  in    the  day   time,  bat    met  together  in' 
the  evening.     If  any  one  of  them  was   miffing, ,-, 
it  was  fuppofed  that  he  was  either  taken  prifonei' v 
or  killed,  and  the  chace  was  delayed,  till  he  was' 
either  found,  or   his   death  revenged.     We  may 
eafily  conceive  hov/  much  blood  mud  have  beerf: 
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ihed  by  fuch  rufBans,  belonging  to  no  country,  and  book 
fubjed:  to  no  laws  ;  hunters  and  warriours  from  the       x. 
calls  of  nature   and  inftind  ;  and  excited  to  mur-  ''"■"v— ^ 
der  and  mafiacres  from  being  habituated  to  attack, 
and  from  the  neceflity  of  defending  themfilves. 
In  the  height  of  their  fury,  they  devoted   every 
thing  to  deftru<5lion,  without  any  diftindlion  of  fcrx 
or  age.     The   Spaniards,  at   length  defpairing  of 
being  able  to  get  the  better  of  fuch  favage  and  ob- 
ftinate  enemies,  took  the  refolution  of  deflroying 
all  the   bulls  of  the  iflands,  by   a   general  chace. 
The  execution  of  this  defign  having  deprived  the 
Buccaneers  of  their   ufual  refourccs,  put  them  un- 
der the   neceflity  of  making  fettlements  and  culti- 
vating the  lands* 

France,  who  till  that  time,  had  difclaimed  for 
her  fubjeds  thefe  ruffians,  whofe  fuccefles  were 
only  temporary,  acknowledged  them,  however,  as 
foon  as  they  formed  themfelves  into  fettlements. 
In  1665,  (he  fen t  them  over  a  man  of  probity  and 
iinderfl-anding  to  govern  thrm.  Several  women 
attended  him,  who,  like  moil  of  thofe,  who  have 
at  different  periods  been  fent  into  the  new  world, 
were  noted  for  their  vices  and  licentioufnefs. '  The 
Buccaneers  were  not  offended  at  the  profligacy  of 
their  manners.  I  do  not  de/tre  you  to  give  me  ayi  ac- 
count of  your  f  aft  conduEl^  was  the  fpeech  each  of 
them  made  to  the  woman  that  chance  had  allotted 
him.  Ton  did  not  then  Idong  to  me.  Give  me  your 
'ivord,  for  the  juture^  as  ycu  are  now  mine  \  I  acquit 
)ou  cf  iihat  is  faft.     Then  ftriking  his  hand  on  the 

Vol.  III.       '  U  the 
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BOOK  the  barrel  of  this  gun,  he  added  ;  This  will  revenge 
Xe      me  cf  your  breach  of  faith  5  if  you  are  falfe^  this  will 

'^ v^ — ^  certainly  be  true  to  my  aim. 

The  Encr,      ^HE  EngUili  had  not  waited  till  their  rivals  had 
lidicon-'"  obtaified  a  firm  fettkment  in  the  great  Antilles  to 
Hrnica^'    procure  th^mfelves  an  eftabliihment  there..     The 
decllmng  ilate  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  weaken- 
ed by  its  internal  divifions,  by  the  revolt  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Portugal,  by  the  commotions  of  Naples^ 
by  the  deftruaion  of  its  formidable  infantry  in  the  ' 
plains   of  Rocroy,  by  its   continual  loffes  in  th@ 
Netherlands,  by  the  incapacity  of  its  minifters,  and 
even  by  the  extinftion  of  that  national  pride,  which' 
after  having  been  kept  up  and  maintained  by  fix- 
ing itfelf  on  great  objeds,  had  degenerated   into' 
an  indolent  haughtinefs :  all  thefe  circumftancesr 
tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  lef^ 
no  room  to  doubt  that  war  might  be  fuccefsfully' 
waged    againfl    her.     France   ikilfuUy    took    the- 
advantage  of  thefe  confufions  ilie  had  part4y  occa- 
fioned  ;  and  Cromwell,  in   the  year   1655,  joined^ 
her,  in  order  ro  ihare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  kingdom' 
haftening  to  deilrudion  in  every  part. 

This  condu^l:  of  the  prote6lor  caufed  a  revolt^ 
among  the  bell  Englilh  officers,  who,  confidering 
it  as  an  indance  of  great  injuilice,  determined  to 
quit  the  fervice.  l^hey  thought  that  the  will  of 
their  fuperiors  could  not  give  fandion  to  an  en- 
terprife,  which  violated  all  the  principles  of  equi- 
ty, and  that  by  concurring  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion, they  would  be  guilty  of  the   greatell  crime. 

Tb^ 
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1'he  reft  of  the  Europeans  looked  upon  thefc  prin-  book 
ciples  of  virtue  and  honour  as  the  eifed  of  that  re-       X. 
pubhcan  and  fanatical  fpirit,  which  then  prevailed        ^'"^""^'^ 
in  England  -,  but  they  attacked  the  protedlor  with 
other  motives. 

Spain  had  long  threatened  to  enflave  all  other 
nations.  Perhaps,  the  multitude,  who  arc  little  able 
to  eftimate  the  flrength  of  nations,  and  to  weigh 
the  variations  in  the  balance  of  power,  were  not 
yet  recovered  from  their  ancient  prejudices.  An 
univerfal  panic  had  feized  on  the  minds  of  thofe 
able  men  who  attentively  iludied  the  general  pro- 
grefs  of  affairs.  They  were  fenfible  that  if  the  ra- 
pid and  extraordinary  fucceffes  of  France  were  not 
checked  by  fome  foreign  power,  ilie  would  de- 
prive the  Spaniards  of  rheir  polTciiions,  impofe  ori 
them  what  laws  flie  pleafed,  compel  them  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  Lewis  the  14th,  fecure 
to  herielf  the  inheritance  of  Charles  the  5th5  and 
opprefs  the  liberty  of  Europe  that  fl:>e  had  for- 
merly proredlcd;  Cromwell,-  who  had  lately  liib- 
verted  the  government  of  his  country^  feemed  ai 
tit  perfon  to  give  a  check  to  the  power  of  kings  i 
but  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  weakeft  of  politi- 
tians,  when  he  was  obferved  to  foraVconnections,^ 
■Which  his  own  private  inter^ils,  thole  of  his  coun- 
try, as  well  as  thofe  of  Europe  in  general,  ought 
abfolutely  to  have  prevented  him  from  entering 
into. 

Tii£SE    obfcrvations  could   not  pofllbly  efcape 
the   deep  and   pcnecrating  genius  of  ihe  ufurper. 

U  2  Bur^ 
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BOOK  Bur,  perhaps,  he  was  dtrirous  of  preferving  the' 
X.  idea  the  nation  already  entertained  of  his  abilities^ 
dy  feme  important  conqueH:.  If  he  had  declared 
hiaifeif  on  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  execution  of  this 
prqjeft  mufl  have  been  chimerical  j  as  the  utmoPc 
he  could  poffibly  exped  was  to  reftore  th€  balance 
of  power  between  the  two  contending  parties.  He 
imagined  it  more  favourable  to  his  defigns  to  be- 
gin to  form  a  connedion  with  France,  and  after- 
wards to  attack  her,  when  he  had  made  himfelf 
rnafter  of  thofe  poilc^iTions  that  were  theobjedl  of 
his  ambition.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  ia 
thefe  eonjcdures,.  which,  however,  may  be  fupr 
ported  from  the  evidence  of  hil^ory,  and  are,  at 
lead,  confident  with  the  chara^fber  of  the  extraor- 
dinary politician,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  adopt- 
ed this  method  of  reafoning,  the  Englifh  went. 
into  the  new  world  to  attack  an  ^enemy  they  had 
jufc  brought  upon  themfclves. 

The  IK  firft  attempts  were  direcfted  againil:  the 
town  of  St.  Domingo,  whofe  inhabitants  retired 
into  the  woods  as  foon  as  they  faw  a  large  fleet 
commanded  by  Fenn,  and  nine  thoufand  land 
forces  headed  by  Venables,  appear  before  the  ci- 
ty. But  the  errors  comn^itted  by  their  enemies,, 
infpiring  thefe  fugitives  with  frelli  courage,  they 
returned,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  reimbaric 
with  difgrace.  I'his  misfortune  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  ill  concerted  plan  of  tjiis  cxpedi-- 
lionv 
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The  two  commanders  of  this  enterprife,  were  book 
men  of  very  m.oderatc  abilities.  They  were  at  x 
variance  with  each  other,  and  ili-affeded  to  ih 
protedor.  InTpe^lors  had  been  appointed  to 
watch  over  them,  who,  under  the  name  of  com- 
mifTaries,  checked  their  operations.  The  foldiers 
who  were  fcnt  from  Europe  were  the  refufe  of  the 
army ;  and  thofe  that  v/ere  taken  from  Barbadoes 
and  St.  Chrillopher's,  were  common  robbers.  They 
were  forbidden  to  plunder,  which  was  the  only 
proper  enc-ouragement  for  men  of  this  call,  and 
which  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  found  to  be 
th^  mod  cfir'tCtual  motive  to  irillire  fuccefs  in  di- 
ftant  and  dangerous  enttrprifes.  Every  thing  was 
fettled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  ibldicrs  could 
not  be  upon  good  terms  with  their  oflicers,  nor  the 
ofHcersvvith  one  another,  nor  the  commiilaries 
with  cicher.  Proper  arm?,  proviflons  fit  for  the 
climate,  and  the  inforni.ation  necefiary  to  conduct 
the  enterprife,  were  all  wanting. 

The  execution  of  the  attack  was   atifwerahle  to 

the  plan.  The  landing  of  the  troops,  which  might 

have  been  effected  without  danger  even  in  the  port 

itfelf,  v/as  conducted  without  a  guide  at  forty  miles 

diilance.     The  troops  wandered    about  for   four 

days,  without  water  or  prcvifions.     Exhaufied  by 

the  excefTive  heat  of  the  climate,  and  difcouraged 

by  the    cowardice  and   mifunderilandii-ig  of  th.tir 

i    €fHcers,  they  did  not  even  contend  with  the  Spa- 

1    r.iards  for   victory.     They    fcarce  the; ugh c  thtni- 

i  U  J  klvcs 
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BOO  K  felves  in  fafety  vvhen  they  had  got   back   to  their 
X.      ihips. 

But  ill  fuccefs  contributed  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tendiDg  parties,  that  were  highly  exafperated 
with  each  other.  The  EngliPn,  who  had  not  yet 
contrafied  the  habit  of  bearing  difgrace,  reclaimed 
by  the  very  faults  they  had  committed,  and  re- 
llored  to  the  love  of  th^ir  country,  to  a  fenfe  of 
their  duty,  and  a  third  for  glory,  failed  for  Ja- 
maica, under  a  fixed  refolution,  either  to  periHi 
there,  or  to  make  the  conqucft  of  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  fubjed  to  Spain 
fince  the  year  1509,  were  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened  at  St.  Domingo,  and  did  not  imagine 
they  had  any  enemy  failing  in  their  latitudes.  The 
Englifh  therefore -landed  without  oppofition.  They 
"were  boldly  marching  to  lay  fiege  to  St.  Jago,  the 
only  fortified  place  in  the  colony,  when  the  go- 
vernor gave  a  check  to  their  ardour,  by  offering 
them  terms  of  capitulation.  The  difcufTion  of  the 
articles,  artfully  prolonged,  gave  the  colonifts  time 
to  remove  their  mod  valuable  efftfts  into  fecret 
places.  They  thcmfelves  fled  for  fhelter  to  ir>ac^ 
cefTible  miounrains,  leaving  only  to  the  conque^ 
rors,  a  city  v^ithout  inhabitants,  moveables,  trea- 
fures,  or  provifions. 

This  artifice  exafperated  the  befiegers  to  the 
higheft  degree.  They  fcnt  out  detachments  on 
c^very  fide,  with  exprtfs  orders  to  deilroy  every 
thing  they  met  with.  The  difappointment  they 
felt  on  findii-ig  tliUe  parties  rtiiirn  without  having 
■  '     '        -  '   '  dil" 
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difcovered  any  thing  ;  the  want  of  every  conve-  book 
nience  more  fcnfibly  ftlt  by  this  nation  than  any  x. 
other  ;  the  mortality  whi^h  inci-t-ai'ed  among  them 
every  day  ;  the  dread  they  were  under  of  being 
^attacked  by  all  the  forces  of  the  new  world  :  all 
thelc  circumilan-ces  confpir-ed  to  m.ake  them  cla- 
morous for  returning  to  England.  The  cowardly  de- 
fertion  of  fo  rich  a  prize  as  Jamaica,  which  they 
had  almoft  refolved  upon,  would  have  loon  -ex- 
pofcd  them  to  the  mortifying  reproaches  of  their 
country,  had  they  not  dfcovered  fome  pallure 
land,  where  the  Spaniards  had  conveyed  tlieir  nu- 
merous flocks,  vSo  unexpected  an  inliance  of  good 
fortune,  occafioned  a  change  in  the  fentiments  of 
the  Englifli,  and  mad€  them  refolve  to  con^pletc 
their  conquett. 

The  fpiric  of  adivlty,  which  this  lafl  refolation 
had  excited,  convinced  the  befieged,  that  they 
could  not  remain  with  fafety  in  the  forefts  and  pre- 
cipices, where  they  had  concealed  themfelvcs. 
They  unanimoufly,  therefore,,  agreed  to  kt  fail  for 
Cuba.  Here  they  were  received  with  Rich  marks 
of  difgrace  as  the  weaknefs  of  their  defence  de- 
ferved,  and  they  were  fent  back  again  ^  but  with 
fuch  fuccours  as  were  unequal  to  the  forces  they 
had  to  contend  with.  From  that  principle  of  ho- 
nour, which  in  mod  men  arifcs  rather  from  a  fear 
of  fliame  than  a  love  of  glory,  they  m*ade  a  more 
obftinate  refinance  than  could  have  been  expe6led 
from  the  few  reiburces  they  liad.  They  did  not 
evacuate  this  confiderable  ifiand,  till  they  were  re- 
U  4  duced 
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BOOK  duced  to  the  greateft  extremities ;  and  from  that 
X.  period  it  has  been  one  of  the  moil  valuable  pof- 
^       Icfiions^  of  Great  Britain   in  the  nev/  world. 

Tlie  Buc-      ]J£FORE  the  Endifh  had  made  any  fettlement  at 

caneers  ra-  ®  •' 

vage  the    Jamaica,  and   the   French  at   St.  Domingo,  feme/ 
feas    Oii-  pirates  of  both   nations,  who  have  fincc  been  fo 
^ers, e^pe- niuch  diilingiiifhed   by   the  name  of  Buccaneers, 
ditionsand  j^3j^]  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  fmall   ifland 

decV-Tie  ox  ^  _ 

theie  p'l-    of  Tortuga  ;  and  fortifying  themfclves  there,  had 

rates.  .  ,  .  .  /,.  ,  ^ 

With  an  amazing  mtrepidity,  maae  excuriions 
ao-ainil  the  common  enemy.  They  formed  them- 
fclves into  fmall  companies,  confiCting  of  fifty,  a 
hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  each.  A 
boat,  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  fize,  was  their  only 
armament.  Here  they  were  expofcd  night  and 
day  to  all  the  inclemencies  of '  the  weather,  with- 
out having  fcarce  room  enough  to  lay  down.  A 
love  of  independence,  the  greateft  blcfT^ng  to  thofe 
who  are  not  proprietors  of  land,  rendered  them 
averfe  from  thofe  mutual  reilraints  which,  the 
members  of  fociery  impofe  upon  themfelves  for 
the  common  good  •,  fome  of  them  chofe  to  iing, 
while  others  were  dtfirous  of  going  to  (leep.  As,, 
the  authority  they  had  conferred  on  their  captain, 
was  confined  to  his  giving  orders  in  battle,  they 
lived  in  the  greateft  confufion.  Like  the  fa.vages', 
having  no  apprehenfion  of  want,  nor  any  care  to 
preferve  the  ntcellaries  of  life,  they  were  con- 
ifanily  expofed  to  the  fevered  extremities  of 
hunger  and  thirlf.  But  deriving,  even  from  their 
very  diilrcITes,  a  courage  fuperior  to  every   dan- 
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ger,  the  fight  of  a  fhip  tranfported  them   to  a  b  o  o  j«c 
degree  of  frenzy.     They  never  deliberated  on  the       x. 
attack,  but  it  was  their  cuftom  to  board  the  (hip^^""*^'      ' 
as  foon  as  poffible.     The   fmallnefs  of  their  vef- 
fels,  and  the  fkill  they  fhewed  in  the  management 
of  them,  fcrcened  them  from  the  fire  of  the  greater 
fhips  •,  and  they  prefented  only  the  fore  part  of 
their  little  vcfTcls  filled  with  fufileers  j  who  fired  at 
the  port  holes  with  fo  much  exadlnefs,  that  it  en- 
tirely confounded   the  mod  experienced  gunners. 
As  foon   as  they  threw   out   the   grappling,  the 
largcil  veflel  feldom  efcaped  them. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  neceffiry,  they  attacked  the 
people  of  every  nation,  but  fell  upon  the  Spa- 
niards at  all  times.  They  thought  that  the  cruel- 
ties they  had  exercifed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  world,  juftified  the  implacable  averfion  they 
had  fworn  againil  them.  But  this  was  heightened 
by  a  perfonal  pique,  from  the  mortification  they 
felt,  in  feeing  themfelves  debarred  from  the  pri- 
vilege of  hunting  and  fifliing,  which  theyjuQly 
confidered  as  natural  rights.  Such  were  their  prin- 
ciples of  jultice  and  religion,  that  whenever  they 
embarked  on  any  expedition,  they  ufed  to  pray  to 
heaven  for  the  fuccefs  of  it ;  and  they  never  came 
back  from  the  plunder,  but  they  conftantly  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  for  their  vi^lory. 

The  (hips  that  failed  from  Europe  into  Ame- 
rica, feldom  tempted  their  avidity.  The  merchan- 
dife  they  contained,  would  not  eafily  have  been 
fold,  nof  been  very  profitable  to  thefe  barbarians 

in 
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B  o  o  K  in  thole  early   times.     They   always  waited   for 
X.      them   on   their   return,  when  they   were   certain, 

''■"'''^'^'"^  that  they  were  laden  with  gold^  fils^er,  jewels  and 
all  the  valuable  produdions  of  the  new  world. 
If  they  met  with  a  fxngle  fnip,  tbey  never  failed 
£0  attack  her.  As  to  the  fleets,  they  followed 
them,  till  they  failed  out  of  the  gulph  of  Bahama ; 
and  as  foon  as  any  one  of  the  vcfTels  was  feparated 
by  accident  from  the  refl^  it  was  taken.  1  he 
Spaniards,  who  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the 
Buccaneers,  whom  they  called  devils,  immediate'- 
ly  furrendered.  Quarter  was  granted  if  the  cargo 
were  a  rich  one,  if  not,  all  the  prifoners  were 
thrown  into  the  fca. 

P^TER  Legra>nd,  a  native  of  Dieppe,  had  no 
more  than  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty-eight 
men  on  any  one  of  his  velTcls :  with  this  fmall 
number  he  ventured  to  attack,  the  vice-admiral  of 
the  galleons.  He  boarded  them,  having iirft  given 
orders  to  fink  his  own  veiTel ;  and  the  crew  were 
fo  furprifed  and  intimidated  by  this  daring  inilance 
of  bravery,  that  they  made  no  refidance.  He 
went  immediately  to  the  captain's  cabin,  who  was 
then  engaged  at  play,  and  having  prefented  ^ 
pidol  to  his  throat,  compelled  him  to  furrender^ 
This  commander,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
crew,  they  landed  at  the  neareft  cape,  as  an  ufe- 
iefs  burthen  to  the  fnip  they  had  i'o  ill  dcknd^dy 
and  referved  only  a  fufncieni:  number  of  Tailors  to 
work  hero 

Fifty* 
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Fifty-five  Buccaneers,  who  had  failed  into  the  book 
fouthern  fea,  proceeded  as  far  as  California.     To       x. 
return  into  the   northern  fea  they  were  obliged  to '      ^     ^ 
fail  two  thoufand  leagues  againft  the  wind  in  a  ca- 
noe.    7'hey  arrived  at  the   ftreights  of  Magellan, 
when  difappointed  and   chagrined  at  having  made 
no  plunder  in  fo  rich  a  country,  they  took  the  re- 
folution  to  (leer  again  their  courfe  towards  Peru. 
They  received  intelligence   that  there  was    in  the 
port  of  Auca,  a  fhip   whofe  cargo  was  valued  at 
feveral  millions :    they  took   it,   and  immediately 
embarked  upon  it, 

Michael  de  Basco,  Jonque  and  Lawrence  le 
Graff  were  cruifing  before  Carthagena  with  three 
fmall  vefTcls,  when  two  men  of  v/ar  failed  out  of 
the  harbour  with  orders  to  attack  thefe  Buccaneers, 
and  to  bring  them  alive  or  dead.  The  pirates  had 
no  fooner  perceived  them,  but  they  began  the  en- 
gagement and  took  them.  Thofe  who  were  not 
killed  in  tlie  adion  v/ere  fet  on  fliore  v.'ith  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  governor,  for  having  fent  two 
fuch  good  lliips ;  at  the  fame  time  acquainting 
him,  that  if  he  had  ftill  any  to  fpare,  they  would 
wait  for  them  a  fortnight  •,  but  if  they  had  no 
money  on  board,  the  men  were  not  to  expefl  any 
quarier. 

The  captains  Michael  and  Bronage,  having  re- 
ceived intcliigtrnce  that,  in  order  to  elude  their  vi- 
gilance, a  very  valuable  cargo  had  been  fliipped 
from  Carthagena  in  vcfTels  carrying  a  foreign  flag  j 
f^ll   v^pon  the  two  Dutch  (hips  that   v/cre  loaded 
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BOO  Kwith  this   creafure,    and    plundered   them.     The 
X.      Dutch,  exafperated  at  their  being  beaten  by  lliips 

*""""v To  inferior  to  theirs  in  flrength  and  fize,  ventured 

to  tell  Michael  de  Bafco  openly,  that  if  he  had 
been  alone,  he  would  not  have  been  fo  fuccelsful. 
het  us  hegin  the  fight  again^  replied  the  captain, 
with  haughtineis,  und  my  ccmpanion  fball  only  he 
fpe^ator  of  the  engagement.  If  I  am  the  conqiiercr^ 
I  will  not  only  have  the  Jiher  you  carry  on  boards  hut 
both  your  fhips  fhall  alfo  he  mine.  The  Dutch,  far 
from  accepting  the  challenge,  quickly  made  off, 
fearing,  that  if  they  took  any  time  to  confider  of 
it,  they  would  not  have  the  liberry  of  refufmg. 

Captain  Lavv^rencc  v/as  unexpe<5iedly  overtaken 
by  two  Spanifh  fliips,  carrying  each  fixty  pieces 
cf  cannon,  and  fifteen  hundred  men.  T^ou  have^ 
faid  he,  addreffing  himfelf,  to  his  companions,  too 
muih  experience  not  he  fenfihle  of  your  danger^  and 
too  much  courage  to  fear  it.  On  this  occafion  we  mufv 
avail  ourfehes  of  every  circumflancCy  hazard  every 
thing.,  attack  and  defend  ourfehes  at  the  fame  time. 
Valour^  artifice.,  raflonefs  and  even  defpair  it f elf.,  mujl 
now  he  employed.  Let  us  dread  the  ignominy  of  a  de- 
feat \  let  us  dread  the  cruelty  cf  our  enemies  ^  an.d  let 
us  fight  that  we  may  efcape  them. 

After  this  fpcech,  that  was  received  with  ge- 
neral applaufe,  the  captain  called  to  the  braved  of 
the  Buccaneers,  and,  in  the  prefence  of  i\-\t  rt-ft, 
ordered  him  to  fct  fire  to  the  gun-powder,  on  the 
firft  fignal  he  fhould  give  him  ;  fliewing,  by  this 
refolution,  that  they  mud  ekhcr  expcd  death,  or 

de* 
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defend  themfLlvcs.  Me  then  ranged  his  men  on  both  book 
fides  of  his  vcflel,  and  raifing  his  voice,  in  order  X. 
to  be  more  diftindly  heard  by  every  one,  and  ex-^  ^  * 
tending  his  hand  toward  the  enemy  :  fVe  mujl^  fays- 
he,  pafs  between  their  Jloips^  and  fire  upon  them  from 
every  fide.  This  plan  of  operation  was  executed 
with  equal  courage  and  difpatch.  The  galleons, 
however,  were  not  taken  ;  but  the  iliips  company 
were  fo  reduced  in  nuiriber,  that  they  either  v/ers 
not  able,  or  had  not  courage  enough  to  continue 
to  combat  againfl  a  handful  of  rcfolutc  men,  who, 
even  in  their  retreat,  had  carried  away  the  honour 
cf  the  vi(fl:ory.  The  Spanifh  commander  atoned,  by 
his  death,  for  the  difgrace  his  ignorance  and 
cowardice  had  ftamped  upon  his  country.  In 
every  engagement  the  Buccaneers  fnewed  the  fame 
fpirit  of  intrepidity. 

When  they  had  got  a  confiderable  booty,  at 
firft  they  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  ifland  of 
Tortuga,  in  order  to  divide  the  fpoil  j  but  after- 
wards the  French  went  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
Engiifli  to  Jamaica.  Each  perfon  holding  up  his 
hand  folemnly  protefled  that  he  had  fecretcd  no- 
thing ot  what  he  had  taken.  If  any  one  among 
them  was  convided  of  perjury,  a  cafe  that  feldoni 
happened,  he  was  \^h^  as  foon  as  an  opportunity 
offered,  upon  fome  defeit  ifiand,  as  a  traitor  un- 
worthy to  live  in  fociety.,  Such  brave  men  among- 
them  as  had  been  mainxcd  in  any  of  their  expedi- 
tions, were  hi  11  provided  fcr.  \i  thc-y  had  loft  a 
hi^nd,  an  arn\  a  leg,  or  a  fccr,  t];ey  received  rv.-o 

hu.n- 
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^  a  o  K  hundred  crowns*.  An  eye,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,  lofi 
X.  in  fight,  was  valued  only  at  half  the  above  fum. 
The  wounded  were  allowed  a  crown  f  a  day  for 
two  months,  to  enable  them  to  have  their  woundsf 
taken  care  of.  If  they  had  not  money  enough  to 
dnfwer  thefe  feveral  demands^  the  whole  company 
were  obliged  to  engage  in  fome  frefh  expedition 
and  to  continue  it  till  they  had  acquired  a  fufficienc 
Hock  to  enable  them  to  fatisfy  fuch  honourable 
contrads. 

After  this  ad  of  jullice  and  humanity,  the 
remainder  of  the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many 
ihares  as  there  were  Buccaneers.  The  commander 
could  only  lay  claim  to  a  finglc  fhare  as  the  reft  5 
but  they  complimented  him  with  two  or  three,  in 
proportion  as  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  to  their  fa-^ 
tisfadion.  When  the  velTei  was  not  the  property 
of  the  company,  the  perfon  who  had  fitted  it  out 
and  furnifbed  it  with  neceffary  arms  and  provU 
fions,  was  entitled  10  a  , third  of  all  the  prizes.* 
Favour  never  had  any  influence  in  the  divifion  of 
the  booty  ;  for  every  iliare  was  determined  by  lot^ 
Inflances  of  fuch  rigid  juftice  as  this,  are  not  eafi^ 
iy  met  with  -,  and  they  extended  even  to  the  deadi 
Their  iliare  was  given  to  the  man  who  was  known 
to  be  their  companion  when  alive,  and  therefore, 
their  heir.  If  the  perfon  who  had  been  killed  had 
no  intimate,  his  part  was  lent  to  his  relations,  when 
ihey  were  known.  If  there  were  no  friends  or  relati^ 
onsj  it  was  diilributed  in  charity  to  the  poor  and 
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to  churches,  which  were  to  pray  for  the  perfon,  In  b  o  o  K 
whofe    name    thele    benefactions  were   gfycn^  the       X. 
fruits  of  inhuman  but  necefiary  pyratical  plunder. 

When   thefe    duties  had  been    complied  with, 

they  then  indulged  themfclves  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 

fufion.  Unbounded  licentioofners  in  gaming,  wine, 

women,  every  kind  of  debauchery   was  carried  tor 

the  utmoft  pitch  of  excefs,  and  was  ftopt  only  by 

the  want  which  fuch  profufions  brought  on.  Thofe 

men  who  were  enriched  with  iVveral  raiilionsg  were 

in  an  indant  totally  ruined,  and  deftitute  of  cloths 

and   provifions.     They   retured    to    fea,  and    the 

n'ew  fupplies  they  acquired  were  foon  laviflied   in; 

the  fame  manner.     If  they  were  ailced,  what  fatis- 

faclion  they  could   find   in  diffipating  fo  rapidly,- 

what   they   had  gained  with   fo   much  difficulty  ^.^ 

th~ey    made  this  very  ingenious  reply  :  *>  Expofed 

"  as   we    are,  to    fuch  a  variety  of  dangers,  our 

*'  life  is  totally  different  from  that  of  other  men» 

''  Why  (liould  we,  who  arc  alive  to-day,  and  may 

"  be  dead  to-morrow,  think  of  hoarding  up?  We 

"  reckon  only    the  day  v/e  have  lived,   but  never 

"  think  upon  that  which  is  to  come.     Our  con- 

"  cern  is  rather  to  fquandef  life  away  than  to  pre. 

"  ferve  it.^' 

The  Spanifli  colonies  flattering  themfelvcs  with 
the  hopes  of  feeing  an  end  to  their  miferies,  and 
reduced  almod  to  dcfpair  in  finding  themfclves  a 
perpetual  prey  to  thele  ruffians,  grew  weary  of 
navigation.  They  gave  up  all  the  power,  conve- 
niences, and    fortune    their  connc;fl:cns  procured- 

thcni,- 
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BOOK  them,  and  formed  themfclves  almoft  into  fo  many 
X.     diftind  and  feparate  dates.     They  were  fenfibleof 

^ — w — 'the  inconveniences  arifing  from  fuch  a  condudt, 
and  avowed  them  5  but  the  dread  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  rapacious  and  favage  men,  had  greater 
influence  over  them,  than  the  didates  of  honour, 
interell  and  policy.  This  was  the  rife  of  that  fpi- 
rit  of  inadivity  which  continues  to  this  time. 

This  defpondency  ferved  only  to  increafe  the 
boldnefs  of  the  Buccaneers.  As  yet  they  had  on- 
ly appeared  in  the  Spanifh ,  fettlements,  in  order 
to  carry  off  fome  provifions,  when  they  were  in 
want  of  them.  They  no  fooner  found  their  cap- 
tures begin  to  diminilh,  than  they  determined  to 
recover  by  land  what  they  had  loft  at  fea.  The 
richeft  and  moft  populous  countries  of  the  conti- 
nent were  plundered  and  laid  wafte.  The  culture 
of  lands  was  equally  negleded  with  navigation  j 
and  the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  appear  in  their  - 
public  roads,  than  fail  in  the  latitudes  which  be- 
longed  to  them. 

Among  the  Buccaneers,  who  fignallzed  them- 
fclves in  this  new  fpecies  of  excurfions,  Montbar, 
a  gentleman  of  Languedoc,  particularly  diftin- 
guifhcd  himfelf.  Having,  by  chance,  in  his  in-, 
fancy,  met  with  a  circumftantial  account  of  the 
cruelties  pradlifed  in  the  conquefl  of  the  new  world, 
he  conceived  an  averfion  that  he  carried  to  a  de- 
gree of  frenzy  againfl:  that  nation  that  had  com- 
mitted fuch  enormities.  Upon  this  point  a  ftory 
is  told  of  him,  that  when  he  was  at  college,  and 

'  adinsj 
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a^Tting  in  a  play  the  part  of  a  Frenchman,  who  book 
quarrelled  Vv'.th  a  Spaniard,  he  fell  iipf.n  the  per-  X. 
fon  who  pei  lonaied  the  Spani-;rd,  with  liich  fury, 
that  he  would  have  (Irangied  hirr,  hac!  he  rot  been 
rercned  out  of  his  hanqs.  His  heated  iniagina^ 
tion  continually  reprefenred  to  him  innumerable 
multitudes  of  people  malfacred  by  iava<je  monllers 
who  came  out  of  Spain.  He  was  animated  wirh 
an  irrefiilible  ardour  to  revenge  fo  much  innocent 
blood.  The  enthuHaim  this  fpirit  of  humanity 
worked  him  up  to,  was  turned  into  a  rage  more 
cruel  than  that  of  religious  fanaticifm,  to  which 
fo  many-  viiflims  had  been  facrificed.  The  names 
of  thefe  unhappy  fulferers  Teemed  to  rouze  him 
and  call  upon  him  for  vengeance.  He  had  heard 
fome  account  of  the  Buccaneers,  who  were  faid  to 
be  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Spanifli 
name  :  he  therefore  embarked  on  board  a  fhip  in 
order  to  join  them. 

In  the  pafiage  they  met  with  a  Spanifh  veflel^ 
attacked  it,  and  as  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  times, 
immediately  boarded  it.  Montbar,  with  a  fabre 
in  his  hand,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  broke  through 
them,  and  hurrying  twice  from  one  end  of  the  fhip 
to  the  other,  levelled  every  thing  that  oppofed  him. 
"When  he  had  compelled  the  enrmy  to  iurrender, 
kaving  to  his  companions  the  happinefs  of  divid- 
ing fo  rich  a  booty,  he  contented  himfelf  with  the 
'favage  pleafurc  of  contemplating  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Spaniards,  lying  in  heaps  together,  againft 
whom  he  had  fworn  a  conilant  and  deadly  hatred. 

Vol.  Ilk  X  Fresh 
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BOOK      Fresh  opportunities  foon  occurred,  that  enabled 
X.      him  to  exert  this  fpirit  of  revenge,  without  extin- 
guiOiing  it.     The  Hiip  he   was    in  arrived   at  the 
coad  of  St.  Domingo  •,  where  the    Buccaneers  on 
land  immediarely  applied  to  barter  fome  provifions 
for  brandy.     As  the  articles^  they  offered   were  of 
little  value,  they    alledged  in   excufe,  that   their 
enemies  had  over- run  the  Gountry^  laid  v;aile  their 
fettlements,.  and  carried  off  all  they  could,  "Why* 
"  replied  Montbar^  do  you  tamely  fuffer  fuch  in- 
"  fults  ?"  "  Neither  do  we,  anfwered  they  in  the- 
*''  fame  tone-,  the  Spaniards  have  experienced  what 
*'  kind  of  men    we   are,  and  have  therefore  taken 
''  advantage  of  the  time  when  we  were  engaged  ia 
"  hunting-    But  we  are  going  to  join  fome  of  our 
"  companions,  who  have  been  ftill  more  ili-treat- 
*'  ed  than  we,  and  then  we  fhall  have  v/arm  work.'' 
*'  if  you  approve  it,  anfwered  Montbar,  1    will, 
^^  head  you,  not  as  your  comimander,  but  as  the 
"  foremoft   to  expofe    m^yfelf  to  danger."     The- 
Buccaneers  perceiving,   from  his  appearance,  that. 
He  was  fuch  a  man  as   they  wanted,  chearfully  ac- 
cepted   his   offer.     The  fame  day   they  overtook 
the  eneniy,  and  Montbar  attacked   them   with  an- 
impetuofity   that  aRonidied   the   braved.     Scarce  * 
one  Spaniard  efcaped  the  effeds  of  his  fury.     The 
remaining  part  of  his  life  was  equally  diRinguifh* 
ed  as  this  day.     The  Spaniards  fuffVred  fo  muclv^ 
fjom  him,  both    by  land   and  at   fca,  that  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  Exterminator,  '    - 
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His  favage  diipofuion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  B  o  o  K 
otlier  Buccaneers  who  attended  him,  having  oblig-  X. 
cd  the  Spaniards  to  confine  themlelves  within  their  ^ 
Arttlements,  thefe  free  booters  refolved  to  attack 
them  there.  This  new  method  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  required  fuperior  forces,  and  their  afTocia- 
tions  in  confequence  became  more  numerous.  1  he 
firft  that  was  confiderable,  was  formed  by  Lolo- 
nois,  who  derived  his  name  from  the  fands  of 
Olones  the  place  of  his  birth.  From  the  abjed 
flate  of  a  bondfman,  he  had  gradually  raifed  him- 
feif  to  the  command  of  two  canoes,  with  twenty- 
two  men.  With  thefe  he  was  fo  fuccefsful,  as  to 
take  a  Spanifh  frigate  on  the  coafl:  of  Cuba.  A 
Have  having  obfervcd  that  after  the  engagement, 
-all  the  men  who  v/ere  wounded  were  put  to  death) 
and  fearing  led  he  fliould  fhare  the  fame  fate, 
wanted  to  fave  himfelf  by  a  perfidious  declaration, 
but  very  confident  with  the  part  he  had  been  de- 
fined to  take.  He  aiTured  them,  that  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Havannah  had  put  him  on  board,  in 
order  to  ferve  as  executioner  to  all  the  Buccaneers 
he  had  fentenced  to  be  handed,  not  doubtino;  in 
the  lead  but  they  would  be  all  taken  priloners. 
The  favage  Lolcnois,  fired  with  rage  at  this  de- 
claration, ordered  ail  the  Spaniards  to  be  brought 
btrfore  him,  and  cut  off  thvdr  heads  one  after  ano* 
ther,  fucking,  at  each  Itroke,  the  drops  of  blood 
th.u  trickled  down  his  fabre.  He  then  repaired 
to  the  Porc-au- Prince,  in  which  were  four  fhips:, 
filled  Qutpurpofely  to  fail  in  purfuic  of  him.  He 
X  2  took 
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Boo  Ktook  them,  and  threw  all  the  crew  into   the  fea, 
X.      except  one  man,  whom  he  laved,  in  order  to  fend 

*" — "^ — 'him  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  Havannah, 
acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  done,  and  af- 
furing  him,  that  he  would  treat  in  the  fame  man- 
ner all  the  Spaniards  that  fliould  fall  into  his  hands, 
not  excepting  the  governor  himfclf,  if  he  fhould 
be  fo  fortunate  as  to  take  him.  After  this  expediV 
tion,  he  ran  his  canoes  and  prize  lliips  aground, 
and  failed  with  his  frigate  only  to  the  ifland  of 
Tortuga. 

Here  he  met  with  Michael  de  Bafco,  who  had 
fo  much  dillinguifhed  himfclf,  for  having  taken, 
even  under  the  cannon  of  Porto-Bello,  a  Spanifh 
fbip,  eftimated  at  five  millions  of  livres*,  and  by 
other  adions  equally  brave  and  daring.  Thefc  two 
adventurers  gave  out,  that  they  were  going  to  em- 
bark together  on  an  expedition  equally  glorious 
and  profitable  ;  in  conftquence  of  which  they  foon 
colleded  together  four  hundred  and  forty  men. 
This  body  of  men,  the  moll  numerous  the  Buc- 
caneers had  yet  been  able  to  muRer,  failed  to  the 
bay  of  Venezuela,  which  runs  up  into  the  country, 
for  the  fpace  of  fifty  leagues.  The  fort  that  v:as  built 
at  the  entrance  of  it  for  its  defence,  v/as  taken  •, 
the  cannon  nailed  up,  and  the  wholegarrilbn,  con- 
fiding of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  put  to  death. 
They  then  reimbarkcd,  came  to  Maracaybo,  built 
on  the  wefiern  coaft  of  the  lake  of  the  fam.e  name, 
at  the   diiiance  of  ten  leagues  from   its   mouth. 

Thi* 

•  218,500!. 
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This  city,  which  had  become  flourifhing  and  rich  book 
by  its  trade  in  fl^ins,  tobacco,  and  cocoa,  was  dc-  x. 
icrted.  The  inhabitants  had  retired  with  their 
cfFccls  to  the  other  fide  of  the  bay.  If  the  Bucca- 
neers had  not  loft  a  fortnight  in  riot  and  debduch, 
they  would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  every  thing  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  ftcreted,  to  fecure  it  from  being  plun- 
dered. On  the  contrary,  they  m.et  with  fortifica- 
tions lately  ereded,  which  they  had  the  ufelefs  fa- 
tisfadlion  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of,  at  the 
cxpencc  of  a  great  deal  of  blood  ;  for  the  inhabi- 
tants had  already  removed  at  a  diftance  the  moil 
valuable  part  of  their  property.  Exafperatcd  at 
this  difappointment,  they  fetfire  to  Gibraltar.  Ma- 
racaybo  would  have  |l:iared  the  fame  fate,  had  it 
not  been  ranfomed,  Befides  tlie  fum  they  received 
for  its  ranfom,  they  aifo  carried  off  v^ith  them* 
all  the  croffes,  pidures  and  bells  of  the  churches  j 
intending,  as  they  faid,  to  build  a  chapel  in  the 
ifland  of  Tortuga,  and  to  confecrate  this  part  of 
their  fpoils  to  facred  purpofes.  Such  was  the  reli- 
gion of  thefe  barbarous  people,  who  could  m.ake 
no  other  offering  to  heaven,  than  that  which  arofc 
from  their  robberies  and  plunder. 

While  they  were  idly  diffipating  the  fpoils  they 
had  made  on  the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the 
mod  renowned  of  the  Enghfh  Buccaneers,  failed 
from  Jamaica  to  attack  Forto-Bello.  Flis  plan  of 
'Operations  was  fo  well  contrived,  that  he  furpriitd 
the  city,  and  took  it  without  oppofiiion.  in  or- 
X  2  der 
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B  o  O  K  der  to  fecure  the  fort  with  the  fame  facility,  he 
X.  compelled  the  women  and  the  priefts  to  fix  the 
fcalino-  ladders  to  the  v^alls,  from  a  full  convidion, 
that  the  gallantry  and  fuperftition  of  the  Spaniard.% 
would  never  fufFcr  them  to  fire  at  the  perfons  they 
confidered  as  the  objeds  of  their  love  and  reve- 
rence. But  the  garrifon  was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  this  artifice,  and  was  only  to  be  fubdued  by 
force  of  arms;  the  treafiires  that  were  carried  away 
from  this  famous  port,  were  acquired  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  'much  bloodihed. 

The  conqueft  of  Panama  was  an  objedl  of  much 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgari 
thouoht  it  necefiary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of 
CoftaRicca,  to  procure  fome  guides  in  the  ifland 
of  St.  Catherine's,  where  the  Spaniards  confined 
their  malefadors«  This  place  was  fo'ftrongly  for- 
tified, that  it  ought  to  have  held  out  for  ten  years 
againft  a  confiderable  army.  Notwithftanding  this, 
the  cvovernor,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  pi^ 
rates,  fent  privately  to  concert  meafures  how  h^ 
might  furrender  himfelf  without  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  cowardice.  The  refult  of  this  confuU 
tation  was,  that  Morgan,  in  the  night-time,  fhould 
attack  a  fort  at  fome  dlilance,  and  the  governor 
lliould  fally  out  of  the  citadel  to  defend  a  poft  of 
fo  much  confequence  ;  that  the  afiailants  VnoiM 
then  attack  him  in  the  rear,  and  take  him  prifof^ 
ner,  v/nich  would  confequently  occafion  a  furren- 
der of  the  place.  It  was  agreed  that  a  fmart  fir- 
ing fhould  be  kept  on  both  fides,  without  doing 
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Riifchief  to  either.  This  farce  was  admirably  car-  book 
■ried  on.  The  Spaniards,  without  being  expo  fed  x. 
to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have  done  their  duty  j 
and  the  Buccaneers,  after  having  totally  demo- 
lidied  the  fortifications.,  and  put  on  board  their 
veffels  a  prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  ammuni- 
tions, which  they  found  at  St.  Catherine's,  fleered 
their  courfe  towards  the  river  Ohagre,  the  only 
channel  that  was  open  to  them  to  arrive  at  tlie 
place  which  was  the  objedl  of  their  utmoft  wilhes* 

At  th-e  entrance  of  this  confiderable  river,  a  fort 
was  built  upon  a  fteep  rock,  which  the  waves  of 
the  fea  ccnft-antly  beat  againft.  This  bulwark, 
very  difficult  of  accefs,  was  dtfended  by  an  cfHcer, 
whole  extraordinary  abilities  w^er^  equal  to  his 
-courage,  and  by  a  garrifon  that  deferved  Rich  a 
commander.  The  Buccaneers,  for  the  firil  time, 
here  met  with  a  refiftance  that  could  only  be 
equalled  by  their  perfeverance  :  it  was  a  doubtful 
point,  whether  they  would  fucceed,  or  be  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege,  when  a  lucky  accident  happen- 
ed, that  proved  favourable  to  their  glory  and  their 
fortune.  The  commander  was  killed,  and  the 
fort  accidentally  took  fire  :  the  befiegers  then  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  double  calamity,  made  thtm- 
felves  mailers  of  the  place. 

Morgan  left  his  vefiels  at  anchor,  with  a  kifTi- 
cient  number  of  men  to  guard  them,  and  failed  up 
the  river  in  his  Hoops  for  thirty-three  miles,  till  he 
tame  to  Cruces,  where  it  ceafcs  to  be  navigable. 
He  then  proceeded  by  land  to  Panama,  that  v. as 
X  4.  only 
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BOOK  only  five  leagues  diflant.     Upon   a  large  and  ex- 
X.      tenfive  plain  that  was  before  the  city,  he  met  with 

'"""•^^"^  a  Gonfiderable  body  of  troops,  whom  he  put  to 
flight  with  the  grearefl:  eafe,  and  entered  into  the 
city,  that  was  now  abandoned. 

Here  were  found  prodigious  treafures  conceal- 
ed in  the  welis  and  caves.  Some  valuable  com- 
modiries  were  taken  upon  the  boats  that  were  left 
aground  at  low  water.  In  the  neighouring  fo- 
reiU  were  alfo  found  feveral  rich  depofits.  But  the 
party  of  Buccaneers,  who  were  making  excurfions 
into  the  country,  little  fatisfied  with  this  booty, 
exercifed  the  moil  fliocking  tortures  on  the  Spa- 
niards, Negroes,  and  Indians  they  difcovered,  to 
oblige' them  to  cocfcfs  where  they  had  fecreted 
their  ov;n  as  well  as  their  mafters  riches.  A  beg- 
gar accidentally  going  into  a  caftle,  that  had  been 
deferted  through  fear,  found  feme  apparel  that  he 
put  on.  He  had  fearcely  dreiled  himfelf  in  this 
manner,  when  he  Vv-as  perceived  by  thefe  pirates, 
who  demanded  of  him  where  his  gold  was.  The 
unfortunate  man  fliewed  them  the  ragged  clothes 
he  had  juil  thrown  off.  He  was  inftantly  tortur- 
ed, but  as  he  made  no  difcovery,  he  was  given  up 
to  fome  flavcs,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Thus 
the  treafjre  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  the  new 
world  by  malTacres  and  tortures,  were  reftored 
again  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  the  midil  of  fuch  fcenes  of  horror,  the  fa- 
vage  Morgan  fell  in  love.  His  charader  was  not 
likely  to  infpire  the  objed  of  his  attachment  with 

favourable 
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favou-abl'^  ren-imenis  towards  him.     He  was    re- b  o  o  k 
folvea  iherefore  to  lubdue  by  force  the  Spaniard       x. 
that  infj^.iTied  and  tormented  him.     Stop^  cried  fl-ie '       -"      ' 
to  thi:>  favage,  as  (lie  fprung  with  eagcrneis  out  of 
his  arms.  Slop:  ^loinkefi  thou  theriy  that  thou  car, fl 
raz'ift  my  honour  from  me,  as  thou  hafl  wrefied from 
me  my  fortune  and  my  liberty  ?  Be  afjured  that  I  can 
die  and  be  revenged.     Having   faid  this,  fhe    drew 
out  a  poignard   from  under   her  gown,  which  fhc 
wouid  have   plunged  into   his  heart,  had   he  not 
avoided  the  blow. 

But  Morgan,  flili  inflamed  with  apalTion,  that 
this  determined  refiftance  had  turned  into  mad- 
nefs,  inftcad  of  the  tendernefs  and  attention  he 
had  made  ufe  of  to  fubdue  his  captive,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  her  with  the  greateft  inhumanity. 
But  the  fair  Spaniard,  immoveably  refolute,  excited, 
at  the  fame  time  that  ihe  refilled  the  frantic  be- 
haviour of  Morgan  ;  till  at  lafb  the  pirates,  expref- 
fing  their  refentment,  at  being  kept  io  long  in  a 
{late  of  inadtivity,  by  a  caprice  which  appeared 
extravagant  to  them,  he  was  under  the  neceflicy 
of  iiltening  to  their  complaints,  and  giving  up  his 
purfuit.  Panama  was  burnt.  They  then  fet  fail 
with  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  who  were 
ranfomed  a  few  days  after,  and  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Chagrcwith  a  prodigious  booty. 

Before  the  break  of  the  day  that  had  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil,  Morgan, 
while  the  rell:  of  the  pirates  were  in  a  deep  fleep, 
with  the  princpal  Buccaneers  of  his  own  country, 

failed 
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failed  for  Jamaica,  in  a  vefiel  which  he  had  laden 
with  the  rich  fpoils  of  a  city,  that  ferved  as  the 
ilapie  of  commerce  between  the  old  and  the  new 
world.  This  inftance  of  treachery,  unheard  of 
before,  occsfioned  a  rage  and  refentment  not  to  be 
defcribed.  The  Engliih  purfued  the  robber,  in 
hopes  of  wrefiing  from  him,  the  booty  of  which 
their  right  and  their  avidity  had  been  fruftrated. 
The  French,  though  fharers  in  the  fame  lofs,  re- 
tired to  the  idand  of  Tortuga,  where  they  made 
feveral  expeditions.  But  they  were  all  trifling, 
till  in  the  year  16039  they  attempted  one  of  the 
greateft  confequence. 

The  plan  of  this  expedition  was  formed  by  Van 
Horn,  a  native  of  Ollend,  though  he  had  ferved 
all  his  life  among  the  French.  His  intrepidity 
would  never  let  him  fuffer  the  leail  figns  of  co- 
wardice among  thofe  v/ho  afTociated  with  him.  In 
the  heat  of  an  engagement  he  went  about  his  (hip, 
fucceffively  obferved  his  men,  and  immiediately 
killed  thofe  who  Ihrank  at  the  fudden  report  of  a 
piftol,  gun,  or  cannon.  This  extordinary  difci,. 
pline  had  made  him  become  the  terror  of  the 
coward,  and  the  idol  of  the  brave.  In  other  re- 
fpeds,  he  readily  Ihared  with  the  men  of  fpirit  and 
bravery  the  immenfe  riches  that  were  acquired  by 
fo  truly  warlike  a  difponticn.  Vv'hen  he  went  up- 
on thefe  expeditions,  he  generally  failed  in  his  fri- 
gate, which  was  his  own  property.  But  thefe  new 
defigns  requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  he  look  lo  his  ainilance  Grammontj* 

God- 
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Godfrey,  and   Jonque,    three    Frenchmen,  didin-  book 
guifhed  by  their  exploits,  and  Lawrence  de  Graff,        x. 
a  Dutchman,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  dill  mort: 
than    they.     Twelve  hundred  Buccaneers  joined 
thcmfelves  to  thefe  famous  commanders,  and  fail- 
ed in  fix  veffels  for  Vera  Cruz. 

The  darknefs  of  the  nighr.  favoured  their  land- 
ing, which  was  effected  at  three  leagues  from  the 
place,  where  they  arrived  without  being  dilco- 
vercd.  The  governor,  the  forr,  the  barracks, 
and  the  pofls  of  the  greateft  confequence  ;  every 
thing,  in  fhort,  that  could  occafion  any  refiii-ance, 
was  taken  by  the  break  of  day.  All  the  ciriz'rn.s, 
men,  women,  and  child r:-n,  were  fhut  up  in  the 
churches,  where  they  had  fled  for  flicker.  At  the 
door  of  each  church  were  placed  barfels  of  gun- 
powder to  blow  up  the  building.  A  Buccaneer, 
with  a  lighted  Match,  was  to  fet  fire  to  it  upon  the 
leail  appearance  of  an  infurredion. 

While  the  city  v;as  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  Was 
cafily  pillaged  •,  and  after  the  Buccaneers  had  car- 
ried off  what  was  mofl  valuable,  they  made  a  pro- 
pofal  to  the  citizens  who  were  kept  piifoners  in 
the  churches,  to  ranfom  their  lives  and  liberties  by 
a  contribution  of  ten  millions  of  livres'"-.  Thefe 
unfortunate  people,  who  had  neither  ate  nor  crank 
for  three  days,  chearfully  accepted  the  terms  that 
were  offered  them.  Half  of  the  money  was  paid 
the  fame  day  :  the  other  part  was  expected  from 
the  internal  parts  of  the  country  ;  when  there 'ap- 
peared 
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BOOK  peared   on  an   eminence  a  confiderable   body  of 
X.      troops  advancing,  and   near  the  port  a  fleet  of  fc- 

*  ^  'venteen  faips  from  Europe.  At  the  figbc  of  this 
armament  the  Buccaneers,  without  any  marks  of 
furprize,  retreated  quietly  with  fifteen  hundred 
(laves  they  had  carried  off  with  them,  as  a  rnfling 
indemnification  for  the  reil:  of  the  money  they  ex- 
peded,  the  fettling  of  which  they  referred  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  Thefe  ruffians  fm- 
cerely  believed,  that  whatever  they  pillaged  or 
exacfted  by  force  of  arms  upon  the  coails  where 
they  made  a  defcenr,  was  their  ]av;^fi)i  property; 
and  that  God  and  their  arms  gave  them  an  un- 
doubted right  not  only  to  the  capital  of  thefe 
contributions  they  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
fign  a  written  engagement  to  fiiliil,  but  even  to 
the  intereil  of  that  part  of  the  fum  that  was  not 
yet  paid. 

Their  retreat  was  equally  glorious  and  daring. 
They  boldly  failed  through  the  midft  of  the  Spa- 
nifn  fleet,  that  let  them  pafs  v;ithout  firing  a  fingle 
gun;  and  were,  in  fad:,  rather  afraid  of  being 
attacked  and  beaten.  The  Spaniards  would  not 
probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafily,  and  with  no  other 
inconvenience,  but  what  arofe  from  their  fears,  if 
the  vcfiels  of  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  with 
,riiver,  or  if  the  i-panifh  fieet  had  been  freighted 
with  any  other  efRxts  but  fuch  merchandife  as  were 
iittle  valued  by  thefe  pirates. 

A  year  had  fcarce  elapfed  fi nee  their  return  from 
Mexico,  when  on  a  fudden  they  were   all  feized 

with 
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wiih  the  rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  country  of  b  o  o  K 
Peru,      k  is    probable,  that   the   hope  of  finding       x. 
greater  treafures  upon  a  Tea  little  frequented,  than 
on  one  long  expofed  to  piracies  of  this  kind,  was 
the  caufe  of  this  expedition.     .But  it  is  fomewhat 
remarkable,  that  both  the  French  and  Englifh,  and 
the    particular  afiociations  of  rhefe    two  nations, 
had  proie(fl:ed  this  plan  at  the  fame  time,  without 
any  communication,  intercourfe,  or  defign  of  adt- 
in^  in  concert  with  each  other.     About  four  thou- 
fand  njen  were  employed  in  this  expedition.  Some 
of  them    came    to    Terra- Firma,    others    by    the 
itreights  of  Magellan,  to    the   place   that  was  the 
obje(ft  of  their  wifhes.     If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe 
barbarians  had  been   directed,  under  the  influence 
of  a  flcilful   and   refpedable   commander,  to  one 
fingle  uniform  end,  it  is  certain  that  they  would 
have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  this  imiportant  co- 
lony*   But  their  natural  charadler  was  an  invincible 
obftacle  to  fo  rare  an  union  ;  for  they  always  form- 
ed themfelves  into  feveral  difiindl  bodies,  fome- 
tim.es  even   fo  few   in  number   as  ten  or   twelve, 
who  acTted  together,  or  feparated   as  the  moil  tri- 
fling caprice  direfled.     Grognier,    Lecuyer,    Pi- 
card,  and    Le  Sage,  were  the  mofi:  diftinguiflied 
<iiTjcers  among  the  French  :  David,  Samms,  Peter, 
Wilner,  and  Towley,  among  the  EngliCh. 

Such  of  thofe  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the 
,Sou;h  Sea  by  the  ftreiglus  of  Darien,  feized  upon 
the  Brik  veiTcls  they  found  upon  the  coafl:.  Their 
aiTociatcs,  Vvho    had   failed    in    their    own  veiTels, 

were 
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BOO  Kwcre  not  much  better  provided.     Weak   however 
X.      as  they  were,  they  beatleveral  times  the  fquadrons 

*  ^''"^^  that  were  fitted  out  againft  them.  But  thefc  vic- 
tories v/ere  prejudicial  to  them,  as  they  interrupt- 
ed their  navigation.  When  there  were  no  more 
fhips  to  be  taken,  they  were  continually  obliged 
to  make  defcents  upon  the  coafts  to  get  provi- 
fions ;  or  to  go  by  land  in  order  to  plunder  thofe 
cities  where  the  booty  was  fecured.  They  fuc- 
cefTively  attacked  Seppa,  Puebla-Nuevo,  Leon, 
Realejo,  Puebla-Viejo,  Chiriquita,  Lefparfo,  Gra- 
nada, Villia,  Nicoya,  Tecoanteca,  Mucmeiuna, 
Chiloteca,  New-Segovia,  and  Guayaquil,  the  moil 
confiderable  of  all  thefe  places. 

Many  of  them  were  taken  by  furprife,  and 
moil  of  them  deferted  by  their  inhabitants,  who 
fled  at  the  fight  of  the  enemy  •,  taking,  however, 
the  precaution  of  carrying  oif  with  them  their 
valuable  effeds.  The  Spaniards  never  ventured 
to  defend  themfeives,  unlefs  they  were  at  lead 
twenty  in  number  to  one,  and  even  then  they  were 
beaten.  They  were  fo  much  degenerated,  thac 
they  loll  all  ideas  of  the  art  of  war,  and  were  even 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  lire-arms.  They 
were  even  more  ignorant  and  cowardly  than  the 
Americans  they  trampled  upon.  This  want  of 
courage  had  increafed  from  the  terror  the  name 
of  a  Buccaneer  infpired  them. with.  The  monks 
had  drawn  them  in  the  fame  colours  in  which  they 
repreiented  devils,  as  anthropophagi,  beings, who 
had  not  even  the  appearance  of  humanity  •,  a  fpe- 

cies 
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cles  of  monkies,  n.ore  mifchievous  than  men.  book 
Such  a  pi6liire,  the  offspring  of  a  wild  and  terri-  x. 
ficd  imagination,  equally  imprinted  on  every  mind'  ^  ' 
averfion  and  terror.  As  the  Spaniards  aUvays  fled  at 
the  approach  of  thefe  monfters  in  human  Oiape,  they 
knew  of  no  other  method  of  revenging  thcmfelves> 
but  by  burning  or  cutting  in  pieces  a  Buccaneer. 
As  foon  as  thefe  adventurers  had  quitted  the  place 
they  had  plundered,  and  any  of  them  had  been 
killed  in  the  attack,  the  body  was  dug  up  again^ 
mangled  in  different  parts,  or  made  to  pafs  through 
the  various  kinds  of  torture,  that  would  have  been 
practifed  upon  the  m.an  had  he  been  alive.  This 
abhorrence  of  the  Buccaneers,  was  extended  even 
to  the  places  on  vvhich  they  had  cxercifcd  their 
cruelties.  The  cities  they  had  taken  were  excom- 
municated ;  the  very  walls  and  foil  of  the  places 
which  had  been  laid  wafte,  were  anathemadzed, 
and  the   inhabitants  abandoned  them  for  ever. 

This  rage  equally  impotent  and  childifh,  con- 
tributed only  to  embolden  that  of  their  enemies. 
As  foon  as  thty  took  a  town,  it  vv'as  diredly  fet  on 
fire,  unlefs  a  fum,  proportioned  to  its  value  was 
given  to  fave  it.  The  prifoners  taken  in  battle 
were  mjafHicred  without  mercy,  if  they  were  not 
ranfomed  by  the  governor  or  fome  of  the  inhabi- 
tants :  gold,  pearls,  or  precious  flones,  were  the 
only  things  accepted  of  for  the  payment  of  their 
ranfom.  Silver  being  too  common,  and  coo  weighty 
for  its  current  value,  would  have  been  trouble- 
fome  to  them..     1  he  chances  of  fonune,  that  fcl- 
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doir.  leave  guilt  unpiinidied,  nor  adverfity  without 
a  compeniaxion  for  its  fuffering,  atoned  for  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  conqueft  of  the  new 
worlds  and  the  Indians  were  amply  revenged  of" 
the  Spaniards. 

But  it  happened  in  this,  as  it  generally  docs  in 
events  of  this  nature,  that  thofe  who  committed 
fuch  outrages,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
them.  Several  of  them  died  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
piracies,  from  the  efFeds  of  the  climate,  from  di- 
flrefs  or  debauchery.  Some  were  fliipwrecked  in 
pafiing  the  ftreights  of  Magellan  and  at  Cape 
Horn.  Moil  of  thole  who  attempted  to  get  to 
the  northern  Tea  by  land,  fell  into  the  ambufcade' 
that  was  laid  for  them,  and  loll  either  their  lives 
or  the  booty  they  had  acquired.  The  Englifli  and 
French  colonies  gained  very  little  by  an  expedi* 
tion  that  lafted  four  years,  and  found  themfelves 
deprived  of  their  braveft  inhabitants. 

While  fuch  piracies  were  committed  on  the 
fouthern  ocean,  the  northern  was  threatened  with 
the  fame  by  Grammont.  He  v/as  a  native  of  Paris, 
by  birth  a  gentleman,  and  had  diilinguifhed  him- 
felf  in  a  military  capacity  in  Europe  •,  but  his  paf* 
fion  for  wine,  gaming  and  women,  had  obliged 
him  to  join  the  pirates.  His  virtues,  perhaps, 
were  fufficient  to  have  atoned  for  his  vices.  He 
was  affable,  polite,  generous,  and  eloquent :  he 
was  endued  with  a  found  judgment,  and  was  a 
perfon  of  approved  valour,  which  foon  made  him  . 
be  confidered  as  the  chief  of  the  French  Bucca- 
neers. 
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tjcers.    As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken  book 
up  arms,  he  was  immediately  joined  by  a  number      x. 
of  brave  men.     The   governor   of  St,  Domingo, 
who  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  his  mailer  to  ap- 
prove  of  the  projt*<^,  equally   wife   and  jud,  of 
fixing   the  pirates    to   fome  place,  and  inducing 
them  to  become  cultivators,  was  defirous  of  pre- 
venting the  concerted  expedition,  and  forbad  it  in 
the  king's  name.     Grammont,  who   had  a  greater 
ihare  of  fenfe  than  his  alTociates,  was  not.  on  that 
account  more    inclined  to  comply,  and  fternly  re- 
plied :  How  can  Lewis  difaf^prove  of  a  defign  be  is 
unacquainted  with^  and  which  has  been  planned  only 
a  few  days  ago?  This  anfwer  highly  pleafed  all  the 
Buccaneers,  who  diredly  embarked,  in  16^^^  to 
auack  Campeachy. 
.  They  landed  without  oppofition.     But  at  fomc 
d-iftance  from  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by  eight 
hundred  Spaniards,  who  vv'cre  beaten  and  purfued 
to  the  town  \  where   both   parries  entered  at  the 
fame  time.     The  cannon  they  found  there  was  im- 
mediately levelled   againd  the  citadel.     As  it  had 
very  little  effe;5l,  they  were  contriving  fome  flrata- 
gem    to  enable  them   to  become  mailers  of  the 
place  ;  when  intelligence  was  brought  that  it  was 
abandoned.     There  remained  in  it  only  a  gunner, 
a-n  Englifhman,  and  an  officer  of  fuch  fignal  cou- 
rage, that  he  chofe  rather  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
greateft  extremities,  than   bafely  to  fly  from   the 
place  with  the  rcfl.     The  commander  of  the  Buc- 
caneers received   him  wkh  marks   of  dillindlion. 
Vol.  111.  -    Y  ge- 
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B  o  o  K  generoufly   releafcd  him,    gave   him   up   all    his 
X.      effcds,  and   befides  complimented  him  with  fome 

^  'valuable  prefents:  fuch  influence  have  courage 
and  fidelity  even  on  the  minds  of  thofe,  who  kcm 
to  violate  all  the  rights  of  fociety. 

Tr-iE  conquerors  of  Campeachy  fpcnttv70  months 
in  fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city,  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  leagues,  carrying  off  every  thing  that 
the  inhabitants,  in  their  fiight,  thought  they  had 
preferved.  When  all  the  treafure  they  had  col- 
ledled  from  every  quarter  was  depofited  in  the 
{hips,  a  propofal  wsls  made  to  the  governor  of  the 
provineey  who  flill  kept  the  field,  with  nine  hun- 
dred men^  to  ranfom  his  capital  city.  His  refufal 
determined  thcni  to  burn  it,  and  demolifh  the  ci- 
tadel. The  French,  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Louis, 
were  celebrating  the  anniverfary  of  their  kingv 
and  in  the  tranfports  of  their  patriotifm,  intoxica- 
tion, and  national  love  of  their  prince,  they  burnt 
to  the  value  of  a  million  of  logwood  5  a  parr, 
and  a  very  confiderable  one  too,  of  the  fpoil  they; 
had  made.  After  this  fingular  and  extravagant 
inftance  of  folly,  of  which  Frenchmen  only  could/ 
boaft,  they  returned  to  St.  Domingo. 

The  little  advantage  which  the  Ensiliili  and 
French  Buccaneers  had  made  by  their  lad  expedi- 
tions upon  the  continent,  had  infenfibly  led  them. 
to  have  recourfe  to  their  ufual  pyratical  expedi-. 
tions  upon  the  Tea.  Both  were  employed  in  attack-, 
ing  the  fhips  they  met  with  •,  when  a  particular 
train  of  circumllances  again  engaged  the  French. 

in 
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in  that  courfe  which  every  thing  had  rendered  book 
them  diflatisfied  with.  The  powerful  infiuence  x. 
that  the  words  glory,  country  and  gold  carry  with  ^^"""^ 
them,  determined  twelve  hundred  of  them  to  join 
a  fquadron  of  feven  fhips,  that  failed  from  Eu- 
rope in  1697,  under  the  command  of  Fointis,  to 
attack  the  famous  city  of  Carthagena.  This  was 
the  moft  difficult  enterprife  that  could  be  attempted 
in  the  new  world.  The  fituation  of  the  port,  the 
itrength  of  the  place,  the  badnefs  of  the  climate, 
were  fo  many  obllacies  that  fee med  infurmountable 
to  any  but  fuch  men  as  the  Buccaneers  were.  All 
nations  concurred  in  conferring  on  them  the  glory 
they  had  acquired  by  their  fuccefs  -,  but  they  were 
bafely  deprived  of  the  advantages  refulting  from  it. 
The  rapacious  commander,  who  had  gained  booty, 
'cflimated  at  forty  millions  of  iivrcs*,  fcrupled  not  as 
foon  as  they  fet  fail,  to  offer  forty  thoufand  crowns§ 
for  the  lliare  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  chief  inftru- 
mentsin  procuring  him  fo  conliderable  a  fpoil. 

The  Buccaneers,  €xafperat«d  at  thi?  treatment, 
refolved  immediately  to  board  the  veiTel,  called 
■the  Scepter^  where  Pointis  himfelf  was,  and  which» 
at  that  time,  was  too  far  diflant  from  the  reft  of 
•the  lliips,  to  expecl  to  be  aFided  by  them.  This 
•avaricious  commander  was  upon  the  point  of  be- 
ing maffacred,  when  one  of  the  male-contents 
•cried  out :  Brethren^  "Uuhy  Jloculd  we  attack  this  raf- 
<al?  he  has  carried  off  nothing  that  belongs  to  us, 
He  has  left  our  fiare  at  Carthagena^  and  there  we 

Y  2  muji 

*  X;7S^5^'0'5l'  §  5,2501. 
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BOOK  muft  go  to  recover  it.     This  propofal  was  received 
X,      with  general  applaufe.     A  iavagejoy  at  once  fuc- 
ceeded  that  gloomy  melancholy   which  had  feized 
them,  and   without  further  deliberation,  all  their 
(hips  failed  towards  the  city. 

As  foon  as  they  had  entered  the  city  without 
meeting  with  any  refiftance,  they  fliut  up  all  the 
men  in  the  great  church,  and  fpoke  to  them  in  the 
following  words  :  "  We  are  fenfible  that  you  con- 
"  fider  us  as  men  void  of  faith  and  of  ail  religion, 
"  as  devils  rather  than  men.  The  opprobrious 
"  language  you  affecl  to  make  ufe  of  when  you 
"  fpeak  of  us,  and  the  refufal  you  have  made  to 
*'  treat  with  us  of  the  furrender  of  your  city,  are 
*'  evident  indications  of  the  fentiments  you  enter- 
*'  tain  of  lis.  You  fee  us  here  armed,  and  capable 
*'  of  avenging  ourfelves.  The  palenefs  vifible 
*'  upon  your  countenances,  convinces  us  that  you 
*'  exped:  the  moil  fevere  treatment,  and  your 
*'  CGnfcience  tediiies  that  you  deferve  it.  Vv^e 
''  fnali  foon  undeceive  you-,  and  convince  you 
''  that  we  do  not^  deferve  the  infamous  appella. 
'•  tions  you  load  us  with  :  but  that  they  belong 
'•  rather  to  the  general  under  whofe  command  we 
"  have  lately  fought.  The  traitor  has  deceived 
"  us.  Though  he  owes  the  conqueft  of  this  city 
^'  to  our  valour,  he  yet  refufes  to  Ihare  the  fpoils 
"  of  it  with  us,  and  by  this  indance  of  injuilice 
*'  has  compelled  us  to  return  to  you.  We 
*'  do  it  with  regret,  and  the  moderation  we  fhalj 
*'  fhew  will  be  a  proof  of  it.    We  pledge  our  faith 

"  to 
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**  to  you,  that  we  will  immediately  retreat  as  foon  book: 
"  as  you   have   paid   us   five   millions  of  iivrci.*;      x. 
*'  this  is  the  utmoft  of  our  claim.     But  if  you  rc- 
"  fufe  us  fo  equitable  a  demand,  the  greatefl  dif- 
*'  trtfles  await  you,  the  caufe  of  which  you  can  only 
*'  afcribe  to  yourklvcs,  and  the  infamous  Pointis, 
"  whom  you  are  at  liberty  to  load  with  all  kinds 
*'  of  execrations." 

After  this  difcourfe,  the  moll  venerable  pritft 
in  the  city  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  made  ufe  of 
the  influence  that  his  character,  his  authority,  ancj 
his  eloquence  gave  him,  to  perfuadc  his  hearers  to 
yield  up  without  referve  all  the  gold,  filver  and 
jewels  they  had.  The  colledlion,  which  was  made 
after  the  fermon,  not  furnifting  the  fum  requir- 
ed, the  city  was  ordered  to  be  plundered.  From 
the  houfes  they  proceeded  to  pillage  the  churches, 
and  even  the  tom.bs,  but  not  with  that  fueccfs  tliey 
expeded,  and  they  concluded  by  torturing  thq 
piincipal  inhabitants. 

Two  of  the  citizens  of  the  grcatefl  didin^liori 
were  feized,  and  feparately  queftioned  where  the 
public  money  and  that  of  the  individuals  was  de- 
pofited.  They  declared  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter  ;  but  their  anfwer  was  accompanied 
with  fo  much  fimplicity  as  weii  as  firmnefs,  that 
the  pirates  would  not  make  ufe  of  any  fevtricics 
againil  them.  It  was,  however,  agreed,  that  thery 
fhould  apparently  be  killed,  by  difchargino;  feve^ 
ral  fliots  at  them.  Two  other  citizens  were  then 
Y  3  called  i 
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BOOK  called  \  whofe  behaviour  was  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
X.  former,  and  the  fame  ceremony  was  pradiifed  up- 
on them.  It  was  publickly  given  out  that  all  the 
four  had  been  killed,  and  that  all  thofe  who  Ihould 
peiTift  in  the  fame  obdinate  filence,  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.  This  proclamation 
proved  extremely  fuccefsful,  for  above  a  million* 
was  brought  in  the  very  fame  day  ;  and  feme  fur^ 
ther  contributions  were  made  feme  days  after. 
The  adventurers,  at  length,  defpairing  to  add  any 
thing  to  what  they  had  already  amalTed,  fet  fail. 
Unfortunately  they  met  with  a  fleet  of  Dutch  and 
Englilh  Ihips,  both  thofe  nations  being  then  in 
alliance  with  Spain.  Several  of  the  pirates  were 
cither  taken  or  funk,  with  all  the  cargo  they  had 
on  board  their  (hips  j  the  reft  efcaped  to  St.  Do* 


mmgo. 


Such  was  the  lad  memorable  event  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  Buccaneers.  The  feparation  of  the 
Englifh  and  French,  when  the  war,  on  account  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  divided  the  two  nations : 
the  fuccefsful  means  they  both  made  ufe  of  to 
prom.ote  the  cultivation  of  land  among  their  colo- 
nies, by  the  afllftance  of  thefe  enterprifing  men, 
and  the  prudence  they  fliev/ed  in  fixing  the  moft 
dilLinguiilied  among  them  and  intrufting  them 
with  civil  and  military  employments  :  the  protec- 
tion they  were  both  under  a  necellity  of  affording 
tO  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  which  till  then  had 
been  a  general  objcd  of  plunder:  all  thefe   cir- 

cumftances,^ 
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ciimftanccs,  and  various  others,  befides  the  im-  book 
poffibility  there  was  of  fuppiying  the  place  of  thele  X. 
remarkable  men,  who  were  continually  dropping 
off  concurred  to  put  an  end  to  a  fociety,  as  extra- 
ordinary as  ever  exiftcd.  Without  any  regular 
fyftem,  without  lav^^s,  without  any  degree  of  fub- 
ordination,  and  even  without  any  fixed  revenue, 
they  became  the  adonininient  of  that  age  in  which 
they  lived,  as  they  will  be  aUb  of  poftcrity.  They 
would  have  conquered  all  America,  if  conqueit 
and  not  piracy  liad  been  the  motive  of  iheir 
ad  ions. 

England,  France  and  Holland  had  fent  at 
different  times  confiderable  fleets  into  the  new 
world.  The  intemperance  of  the  climate,  the  want 
of  fubfiftence,  the  deje£lion  of  the  troops,  rendered 
the  bed  concerted  fchcmes  unfuccefsful.  Neither 
of  thefe  nations  acquired  any  national  glory,  nor 
made  any  confiderable  progrefs  by  them.  Upon 
the  very  fccne  of  their  difgrace,  and  on  the  very 
fpot  where  they  were  fo  fliamefully  repulfed,  a 
fmall  number  of  adventurers,  who  had  no  other  re- 
fources  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  war,  but  what 
the  war  itfelf  afforded  them,  fucceeded  in  the  moil 
difficult  cnterprifes.  They  fupplied  the  want  of 
numbers  and  of  power,  by  their  a6tivity,  their  vi- 
gilance, and  bravery.  An  unbounded  pafllon  for 
liberty  and  independence,  excited  and  kept  up  iir 
them  that  energy  of  foul  that  enables  us  to  under- 
take and  execute  every  thing  j  it  produced  that 
vigour,  that  fuperiority  in  adion,  which  the  moft 
Y  4  ap- 
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Boo  K  approved   military  difcipline,  the   mod  powerfjal 
X.       combinations  of  ftrcngth,  the   befl  regulated   go- 
vernments, the  moft  honourable  and  moflftriking 
rewards  and   marks  of  dlftindion,  will  never  be 
able  to  excite. 

The  principle  which  aduated  thcfe  extrordi- 
nary  and  romantic  n"ien,  is  noc  eafily  difcovered. 
It  cannot  be  afcribed  to  want  :  the  earth  they  trod 
■upon,  offered  them  immenfe  treafures,  collected 
ready  to  their  hand  by  men  of  inferior  capacities. 
Can  it  then  be  imputed  to  avarice  ?  But  would 
they  then  have  fquandcred  away  in  a  day  the  fporls 
acquired  in  a  whole  campaign  ?  As  they  properly 
belonged  to  no  country,  they  did  not  therefore 
facriBce  themfelves  for  its  defence,  for  the  ag- 
grandizing its  territories,  or  revenging  its  quar- 
rels. The  love  of  glory,  had  they  known  it, 
would  have  prevented  them  from  committing  fuch 
numberlefs  enormities  and  crimes,  which  cait  a 
fhade  on  all  their  brighteft  anions.  Neither  could 
a  fpirit  of  indolence  and  eafe  ever  make  men  rufh 
into  condant  fatigues,  and  fubmit  to  the  greateft 
dangers. 

What  then  were  the  moral  caufes  that  gave 
rife  to  fo  fmgular  a  ibciety  as  that  of  the  Buccaneers  ? 
That  country,  where  nature  feems  to  have  obtain- 
ed a  perpetual  and  abfolute  power  over  the  moil 
turbulent  paffionsi  where  the  intemperate  riot  and 
intoxication  occafioned  by  public  feftivals,  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  rouze  men  from  an  habitual  Hate  of  le- 
thargy ;  where  they  lived  fatisfied  with  their  tedi- 
ous 
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ous  and  indolent  eourfe  of  life  :  that  country  be-  book 
came  at  once  inhabited   by  an    ardent  and  impe-       x. 
tuous  people,  who  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  their '"'•""v^^'^ 
atmofphere,  feemed    to    have  carried   their  fcnti- 
menrs  to  the  greateft  excefs,  and  their  palTions  to 
a  degree  of  phrenzy.  While  the  heats  of  a  burning 
climate  enervated   the  old  conquerors  of  the  new 
v/orld  -,  while  the  Spaniards,  who  were  fo  reftlefs, 
and  turbulent  in  their  own  country,  enjoyed  with 
conquei-ed  Americans  a  life  habituated  to  eafe  and 
melanclioly  •,  a  fet  of  men,  who  had  come  out  of 
the  moil  temperate  climates  in  Europe,  went  under 
the  equator  to  acquire  powers  unknown  before. 

If  we  are  defirous  of  tracing  the  origin  of  this 
revolution,  we  may  perceive  that  it  arifes  from'the 
Buccaneers  having  lived  under  the  fhackles  of  Eu- 
ropean governments.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  being 
reprefled  for  fo  many  ages,  exerted  its  power  to  a 
degree  almoft  inconceivable,  and  occafioned  the 
mod  terrible  effeds  that  ever  appeared  in  the  mo- 
ral world.  Reftlefs  and  enthufiaftic  men  of  every 
nation  joined  themfclves  to  thefe  adventurers,  as 
foon  as  they  heard  of  the  fuccefs  they  had  met 
with.  The  charms  of  novelty,  the  idea  of  and 
dcfire  excited  by  diftant  objeds,  the  want  of  a 
change  in  fuuation,  the  hopes  of  better  fortune, 
the  impulfe  which  excites  the  ima-^lnation  to  the 
undertaking  of  great  atftions,  admiration,  which 
eafily  induces  men  to  imitation,  the  ncceffiry  of 
getting  the  better  of  thofe  impediments  that  are 
the  confequences  of  imprudence,  the  force  of  ex- 
ample. 
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BOOK  ample,  and  the  being  equally  partakers  of  the 
X.  fame  good  and  bad  fortune  among  thofe  who  hatre 
frequently  affociated  together ;  in  a  word,  the 
temporary  ferment  which  all  the  elements  toge- 
ther with  fcveral  accidental  circumftanccs,  had 
raifed  in  the  minds  of  men,  alternately  elevated  to 
the  grcateft  profpcrity,  or  funk  in  the  deepeft  dif- 
trcfs;  at  one  time  ftsined  with  blood,  at  another 
plunged  into  voluptuoufncfs,  rendered  the  Bucca- 
neers a  people  wholly  dillinift  in  hiilory  ;  but  a 
people  whofe  duration  was  fo  tranfient,  that  its- 
glory  lafted,  as  it  vv'ere,  but  a  moment. 

We  are,  however,  accuftomiCd  to  confider  thefe 
ruffians  with  a  kind  of  abhorrence.  This  they  de- 
fervej  as  the  inftances  of  fidelity,  integrity,  difin- 
tereftcdnefs  and  generofity,  they  fhewed  to  one 
another,  did  not  prevent  the  outrages  they  perpe- 
tually committed  againft  mankind.  But  amidft 
fuch  enormities,  it  is  impbflible  not  to  be  ftruck 
with  a  variety  of  brave  and  noble  aftions,  that 
would  have  reflcdcd  honour  on  the  moft  virtuous 
people. 

Some  Buccaneers  had  agreed  for  a  certain  funfi 
to  efcort  a  Spanilh  (hip,  very  richly  laden.  One 
of  them  ventured  to  propofe  to  his  companions  ta 
enrich  thcmfelvcs  at  once,  by  making  themfelvqi 
mailers  of  the  iliip.  The  famous  Montauban» 
who  was  the  commander  of  the  troop,  had  no  fooner 
heard  the  propofal,  than  he  defired  to  rtfign  the 
command,  and  to  be  fet  on  fliore.  What !  re- 
plied thefe  brave  men,    would  you  then  leave  us  ? 

Is 
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Is  there  any   one  who  approves  of  the  treachery  book 
that  you  abhor  ?  A  council  was  immediately  held';       x. 
and    it   was   determined    that   the   guilty    perfon  ^— 'v^^— ^ 
fhould  be  thrown   upon    the  firft  coaft  they  came 
to.     They  took  an  oath,  that  fo  difhoneft  a  man 
fhould   never  be  admitted  in  any   expedition  in 
which  any  of  the  brave  men  prefent  (hould  be  con- 
cerned, as  they  would  think  themfelvesdiflionoured 
by  fuch  a  connexion.     If  this  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  inftance  of  heroifm,  muft  we  then  ex- 
pert to  meet  with  heroes  in  an  age,  in  which  every 
thing  great  is  turned  into  ridicule,  under  the  idea 
of  enthufiafm? 

America  had  fcarcely  recovered  from  the  ra-Caufestha? 
vages  Ihe  had  liiftained  :  fhe  had  fcarce  begun  to  the  Eng- 
be  fenfible  of  the  advantages  fhe  derived  from  thcp^J^^h 
induftry  of  the  Buccaneers,  who  were  now  become  f^^^"  "^^" 
citizens  and  huibandmen  ;  when  the  old  world  ex-co^q-je^^'^ia 
hibited  the  fcene  of  fuch  a  revolution,  as  alarmed  during  iL 
and  terrified  the  new.     Charles  the  fecond,  king^'^.JJ^I^^' ' 
of  Spain,  had  juft   ended  a  life   of  trouble   and  i^'"°ir^»»* 
anxiety.     His  fubjeds  perfuaded  that  a   defcen- 
dent  of  the    houfe  of   Bourbon  alone,    was  able 
to  preferve   the  monarchy    entire,  had  urged  him 
towards    the    clofe   of    his  life,    to   appoint   the 
duke  of  Anjou  his  fuccefTor,     The  idea  of  hav- 
ing the  government  of  two  and  twenty  kingdoms 
devolve  to  a  family  that  was  not  only  his  rival, 
but    his   enemy,    had   filled   him  with  the   moit 
gloomy  apprehenfions.     But  after  feveral  internal 
ftrtigglcs,  and  numberlefs  marks  of  irrefolution, 

he 
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B  o  o  K  ^^^  ^^  ^sft  prevailed  upon  himrelf  to  fhevv  an  exam- 
X.     pie  of  juitice,  and  greatnefs   of  foul,  which  the 
natural  weaknefs  of  his  charader  gave  little  reafon 
to  exped  from  him, 

Europe,  tired  out  for  half  a  century,  with  the 
haughtinefs,  ambition,  and  tyranny  of  Lewis 
the  XIV,  exerted  its  combined  forces  to  prevent 
the  incrcafe  of  a  power  already  become  too  for- 
Uiidabie.  The  fatal  effcfls  of  a  bad  adminiftra- 
tion,  had  entirely  enervated  the  Spaniards-,  the 
fpirit  of  fuperftiiion,  and  confequently  of  weak- 
nefs, that  prevailed  then  in  France,  had  procured 
fuch  advantages  to  the  league,  as  are  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  from  the  union  of  feveral  powers  againft 
a  finglc  one.  This  league  gained  an  influence,' 
that  was  increafed  by  the  vi£lories,  equally  glo- 
rious and  beneficial,  it  obtained  every  campaign* 
Both  kingdoms  were  foon  left  without  ftrength  op 
fame.  To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  their  cala^ 
niiti^s  were  a  general  obje6t  of  joy,  and  none 
were  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  compaiTion  at  th^ 
n"jiferies  they  experienced. 

England  and  Holland,  after  having  profufely' 
lavifhed  their  blood  and  treafures  in  defence  of  the 
Emperor,  thought  it  neceffary  to  attend  to  their 
own  intcrefts  in  America.  1  his  country  invited 
them  to  rich  as  well  as  eafy  conqut-ils.  Spain, 
fmce  the  de0ru6lion  of  its  galleons  at  Vigo,  had 
no  fliips ;  and  France,  after  having  experienced 
that  fatal  reverie  of  fortune  that  had  reduced  her 

.        .  -  to.: 
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to  the  lowed  ebb,  had  iiegledled  her  navy.     ThisB  O  0  K 
inattention  was  owing  to  a  diftanc  caiife.  X. 

Lewis  the  XIV.  was,  in  his  earlier  age,  ambi- 
tious of  every  thing  that  might  add  to  his  glory, 
and  confequently  imagined,  that  without  a  navy, 
the  (plendour  of  his  reign  Vv'ould  in  feme  degree 
be  diminifhed.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  he 
confidered  his  fleet  only  as  one  of  the  means  that 
would  tend  to  fill  all  nations  with  adrniration,  to 
punifli  the  Genocfe  and  Algerines,  and  convey  the 
terror  of  his  name  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe. 
'Had  he,  in  that  plan  of  greatnefs  he  was  defirous 
of  acquiring  to  himfelfj  confidered  a  naval  power 
as  a  part  of  it,  he  would  have  imitated  Cromwel, 
and  encouraged  navigation,  which  fupports  a  ma- 
rine by  commerce.  Falfe  ideas  of  things  milled 
him  in  this  particular.  In  proportion  as  the  red- 
lefTnefs  of  his  temper  drew  upon  him  frefh  ene- 
mies, and  that  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  greater  number  of  troops  in  condant  pay; 
that  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were  extended, 
and  that  his  forts  were  more  numerous,  the  num- 
bcrr  of  hh  fhips  decreafed.  He  made  ufe  of  part 
of  the  funds  that  were  defiined  to  eilablifli  his  ma- 
ritime power,  even  before  his  neceffities  obliged 
him  to  it.  The  frequent  removals  of  the  court, 
public  buildings  that  were  cither  ufelefs  or  too 
triagnificenr,  objects  of  odentation  or  of  mere 
pleafure,  and  various  other  caufcs,  equally  trifling, 
drained  the  money  that  ought  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  fupporting  his  navy.     From  that  time, 

this 
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'3^  o  o  K  this  part  of  the  power  of  France  began  to  grow 
X.     weak :  it  infenfibly  declined,  and  was  entirely  loft 
in  the  misfortunes   of  the  war  that  was  raifed  fo^  i 
the  Spanifh  fucceffion.  ; 

At  this  period  the  acquifitions  the  Spanifli  and  \ 
French  had  made  in  the  Weil- Indies,  were  not  put  | 
in  a  (late  of  defence.     They  were,  therefore,  the 
more  likely  foon  to  become  the  property  of  Great 
Britain  and   the  United  Provinces »,  the  only  mo-  \ 
dern  nations  who  had  eftablifhed  their  political  in*  j 
flucnce   npon  the  principles  of  commerce.     The  j 
vail  difcoveries  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe^  j 
had   given  them,  indeed,  an  exclufive  poffeifioipi  i 
of  thofe  treafures  and  produdions  that  feemed  to 
promife  them  the  empire  of  the  worlds  if  riches  | 
could  obtain  it :  but  thefe  nations,  intoxicated  as  ; 
they  were  with  the  love  of  gold  and  the  idea  of 
conqueft  had  never  in  the  lead  fufpefied  that  their 
poffeffions    in  the  new  world  could  fupport  their  ' 
power  in  the  old.     The  Englifh  and  Dutch  v/ent 
into  the  contrary  extreme,  building  their  opinions 
upon  the   fyftem^  of  the  influence  they  luppofcd 
America  mud  neceflarily  give  to  Europe.     A  fyf- 
tem  which  they  not  only  raifapplied,  but  carried 
to  excefs. 

These  two  nations,  one  of  which  bad  no  natilt 
ral  advantages,  and  the  other  very  inconfiderabk 
ones,  had  from  the  earlieft  period  difcovered  tbf 
true  principles  of  commerce,  and  purfued  them 
with  greater  perfevcrance  than  might  have  been 
^xpedcd  from    the    diiFercnt  ficuations  they  had 

been 
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been  engaged  In.     Accidental  circumftances  hav-  book. 
ing  at  Erft  anin:^ated   the   induftry  of  the  pooreft       x. 
of  thefe   nations,  llie   found   hcrfelf  very  quickly 
equalled    by   her    rival   power,  whofc   genius  was 
more  lively,  and  whofe  rciourccs  were  much  grea- 
ter.    The  war,  occafioned  by  a  fpirit  of  induflry, 
and    excited    by  jealoufy,  foon    degenerated  into 
fierce,  obftinate  and  bloody  engagements.     Thefe 
were  not  merely   fuch    hoftilities   as  are  carried  on 
between  two^  different   people  ;  they  refembled  ra* 
ther  the  hatred    and  revenge  of  one  private  maa 
againft  another.     The  neceffity  they  were   under 
of  uniting,  in  order  to  check  and  rcftrain  the  power 
of  France,  fufpended  thefe  hoftilities.     The  ftic- 
cefs  they  met  with,  which  was,  perhaps,  too  rapid 
and    decifivc,    revived    their    former    animofity. 
From  the  apprehenfion  they  were  under,  that  each 
flatc  was  labourincr  for  the  ao-o-randizementof  the 
Other,    they    entirely    negleded    the   invafion   of 
America.     Qiieen  Anne,  at  length,  availing  herfelf 
of  a  favourable  opportunity  for   concluding  a  fe- 
paratc  peace,  procured  fuch  advantageous  terms, 
as  gave  the  Englilb  a  great  fuperiority  over  their  ri- 
vals the  Dutch.     From  that  time  England  became 
of  the  greatcft   importance  in  the  political  fyftem 
of  Europe,  and  Holland  was  totally  difrcgarded. 

The  years  fuccceding  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
revived  the  ideas  of  the  golden  age  to  the  world, 
which  would  be  always  in  a  kiflicient  (late  of  tran- 
quillity, if  the  Europeans  did  not  difturb  its  peace^ 
~by  carrying   their   arms  and  their  difTcntions  into 

every 
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BOO  K  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  fields  were  now 
X.  no  more  covered  with  dead  bodies.  The  harvcft 
of  the  hufbandman  was  not  laid  wafle.  The  failor 
ventured  to  fail  in  every  fea  without  dread  of  pi- 
rates^  Mothers  no  more  faw  their  children  forced 
from  them  to  lavifh  their  blood  at  the  caprice  of 
a  weak  monarch,  or  an  ambitious  minifter.  Na- 
tions did  no  longer  unite  to  gratify  the  palTions  of 
their  fovereigns.  For  fome  time,  men  lived  toge- 
ther as  brethrenj  as  much,  atleail,  as  the  pride  of 
princes  and  the  avidity  of  the  people  would  allow. 
Though  this  general  happinefs  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  thofe  who  held  the  reins  of  government^ 
yet  the  improvements  of  reafon  contributed,  in  fome 
degree,  to  produce  it.  Philofophy  then  began  to ' 
lay  open  and  recommend  the  fentiments  of  bene- 
volence. The  writings  of  fome  philofophers  had 
been  made  public  or  difperfed  among  the  people^ 
and  contributed  to  polifh  and  refine  their  man- 
ners. The  fpirit  of  moderation  had  infpired  men 
with  the  love  of  the  more  ufeful  and  pleafing  arts 
of  life,  and  abated,  at  lead,  the  dcfire  they  till 
then  hadof  deftroying  one  another.  The  third 
of  blood  feemed  to  be  afTwaged,  and  all  nations^ 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  difcoveries  they  had., 
made,  ardently  fet  about  the  iaiprovement  of  their 
population,  agriculture  and  manufa(!^ures. 

This  fpirit  of  activity  exerted  itf^^lf  principally 
in  the  Caribbee  iilands.  The  dates  upon  the  con- 
tinent can  fubfift,  and  even  fiouriih,  when  the  rage 
of  war   is  kindled    in    their  neighbourhood   and 

on 
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on  their  frontiers ;  becaufe  the  principal  objcd  of  b  o  o  K 
theii-  attention  is    the  culture  of  their  lands,  their       X. 
manufa<5lures,  their   fubfiftence  and   internal  con- 
fumptions.     The  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard 
to   thofe    fettlements    that   different  nations   have 
formed  in  the  great  Archipelago  of  America.     In 
thefe^  life    and   property   are  equally    pfecarious* 
None  of  the  ncceffaries  of  life  are  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  climate.     Wearing   apparel  and  the 
inftruments  of  hufbandry  are  not  even  made  in  the 
country.     All  their  commodities  are  intended  for 
exportation.     Nothing  but  an  eafy  and  idfc  com- 
munication with  Africa,  with  the  northern  eoafts 
of  the  new  world,  but  principally    with  Europe, 
can  procure  thefe   iilands   that  free   circulation  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life  they   receive,  and   of  thofe 
fuperfluities  they  give  in  exchange  for  them.     The 
more  the  coionius  had  fufFered  from  the  efiedls  of 
that   long   and    dreadful   commotion,    that   had 
thrown  every    thing  into  confufion,  the   greater 
was  their  vigilance  in  endeavouring  to  repair  the 
loffes  their  fortunes  had  fudained.  The  very  hopes 
entertained    that  the  general   weaknefs  v^ould  in- 
fure   a    lading  tranquillity,  encouraged    the    tncit 
cautious  merchants    to   fupply   the  coionifls   with 
goods  in  advance;   a  circumftance  that  contribut- 
ed  greatly   to  quicken    the  progrefs   they    made, 
■which,    notwithllanding  all  their   care   and    atten- 
tion, would  otherv/ife  have  been  very  How.  Thefe 
alTiftances  infured  as  well  as  increaled  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the   i [lands,  till  a  llorm,  that  had  been  a 
Vol.  hi.  Z  long 
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U  o  o  K  long  time  gathering,  broke  out  in  the  year  1739 

'     X.  '     and  difiurbed  the  peace  of  the  world. 

^~> '      The  En ^lifli  colonies,  but  chiefly  Jamaica,  had 

Theifiands  ^  •   i       »       r.          -n    r 

of  Anieri- carried  on  a  contraband  trade  \A,'ith  the  Spanilh  let- 
caufeVfthe  tlemcnts  in  the  new  world,  which  cuftom  had  long 

^^''  '^       made  them  confsder  as  lawful.     The  court  of  Ma- 
3739. 

drid,  becoming  better  acquainted  with  its  intereQs, 
concerted  meafures  to  put  a  fiop  to,  or  at  lead  to 
check  this  intercourfe.  The  plan  might  poffibly 
be  prudent,  but  it  was  neceOary  it  fliould  be  puE 
in  execution  with  equity.  If  the  fhips  that  were 
intended  to  prevent  this  fraudulent  trade  had  only 
feized  upon  thofe  vefiels  that  were  concerned  in  it,. 
this  meafure  would  have  dcferved  comm.endation. 
But  the  abufes  infeparable  from  violent  meafures, 
the  eagernefs  of  gain,  and,  perhaps,  too  a  fpirit  of 
revenge,  incited  them  to  ftop,  under  the  pretext 
cf  their  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade,  many 
fhips  v^hich  in  reality  had  a  legal  deHi nation. 

England,  whofe  fecurity,  power  and  glory  is 
founded  upon  commerce,  could  not  very  patiently 
fviffer  even  her  ufurpations  to  be  retrained  ;  bat 
was  hic^hly  incenied  when  flie  found  that  thefc 
liollilities  were  carried  to  an  excefs  Inconfiftent  witb 
the  law  of  nations.  In  London,  and  in  the  houfe 
of  parliament,  general  complaints  were  made 
againft  the  authors  of  them,  and  inveelives  againl^  ■ 
the  m/miller  who  fuffered  them.  Walpoie,  who 
had  long  ruled  Great  Britain,  and  whofe  charaa-er 
and  abilities  were  better  adapted  to  peace  thart 
w^fj  and  the  Spanilh  council  which   fncwed  M^ 

ipirlS- 
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fpirit  as  the  (lorm  increaff d,  concerted  together  book 
terms  of  reconciliation.  Thofe  fixed  upon,  and  x. 
figned  ac  Pardo,  were  not  approved  by  a  people 
equally  inflamed  by  its  intcrefts,  its  refentments, 
and  by  party  fpirit,  and  efpecially  by  the  number 
of  political  writings  that  were  conftantly  publifhed 
on  the  fubje<51:. 

England  teems  daily  with  numbcrlefs  produc* 
lions  of  the  prefs,  in  which  all  the  concerns  of  the 
nation  are  treated  with  freedom.     Among  thefc 
writings  fome   are  judicious^  written  by   men  of 
Underftanding,  or  citizens  v/ell  informed  and  zea^ 
lous  for   the  public  good.     Their  advice  contri- 
butes to  difcover  to  the  public  their  true  intereds^ 
and  ro  afnil  the  operations  cf  government.     Few 
ufeful  regulations  of  internal  ceconomy  are  adopt- 
ed in  the   ftate,  that  have  not  firil  been   pointed 
out,    modelled,  or  improved    in  fome   of    thefe 
v/ritings.     Unhappy  are  the  people   who  are  de- 
prived of  fuch  an  advantage.     But  among  the  fev/ 
fenfible  men,  who  ferve  to  enlighten   their  coun- 
try^  numbers  are  to  be  met  with,  who  either  from 
a  difguft  :o  thofe   in  power,  or  from  a  dcfire  of 
falling  in  v;ith    the    tafte   of  the  people,  or   from 
fome  perfonal   motives,    delight    in  fomenting  a 
fpirit   of  diffention   and   difcontent.     The   means 
; generally   made   ufe    of  for   this  purpofe,  ai-e  to 
heighten  the  prctcnfions  of  their  country  beyond 
their  juft  and  legal  bounds,  and  to  make  the  peo- 
ple confider  the  fmalleft  precautions  taken  by  other 
powers  for  the  prefcrvation  of  their  pofTtflions,  as 
Z  %  vifible 
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BOOK  vifible  encroachments.  Thefe  exaggerations,  equat- 

X.      \y  partial  and  falie,  eftablifh  prejudices  the  cffecls 

'^"^     "^      'of  which  occafion   the  nation    to  be  conftantly  at 

war  with  its. neighbours.     If  government,  from  a 

dcfire  of  prefer ving  the  balance  of  juftice  between 

itielf  and  other  powers,  fhoold  rcfufe  to  yield  to 

popular  prejudices,  it  finds  itielf,  at  length,  unde^ 

a  necelTity  of  doing  it. 

The  mob  of  London,  die  moil  contem-ptible 
of  any  in  the  univerfe,,  as  the  people  of  England 
ccnfidered  in  a  political  view,  are  the  finl:  people 
in  the  vjorld  ^  abetted  by  twenty  thoufand  young 
men,  the  fons  of  diftinguiihed  merchants,  befet 
the  parliamtnt  houfe  with  clamours  and  threats,- 
and  inSuencc  its  deliberations.  Such  tumults  are 
frequently  exeited  by  a  party  in  the  parliament 
kfcif.  1  hefe  defpicable  men,  once  rouzed,  revile 
the  moil  refpeftabk  citizen,  who  has  incurred 
their  diipkafure.,  and  been  rendered  fufpicious  to' 
them;  they  fct  fire  to  his  houfe,  and  fcandaloufly 
infult  the  mod  facred  chara«fters.  The  tumult  cair 
never  be  appeafed,  unlefs  they  force  the  miniilry 
to  yield  to  their  fury.  This  indircd,  though  con- 
tinual iniiuence  of  commerce  upon  the  public 
meafures,  was,  perhaps,  never  ib  ftnfibly  felt  aS' 
ai  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of.  : 

England  began  the  v/ar  with  much  fuperiof 
advantages.  She  had  a  c^reat  number  of  failorS" 
on  foot.  Her  ftorehouks  filled  with  warlike  am- 
muniiions,  and  her  deck-yards  were  in  the  mo(t' 
f^ourifhing  condition.     Her  fleets  werd  all  manned 
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and  ready  for  fervice,  and  commanded  by  expe  book 
rienced  officers,  waited  only  for  orders  to  fet  fail,  x. 
and  fpread  the  terror  and  glory  of  her  flag  to  the 
extremities  of  the  world.  Walpole,  by  neglecfl- 
ing  fuch  great  advantages,  muft  nor  be  cenlured 
as  having  betrayed  his  country.  In  this  particular 
he  is  above  fufpicion,  fincc  he  was  never  even  ac- 
cufed  of  corruption,  in  a  country  where  fuch 
charges  have  been  often  made  without  being  be- 
lieved. His  condu(fl,  however,  v/as  not  entirely 
irreproachable.  The  apprehenfion  he  was  under 
of  involving  himfelf  in  difficulties  that  might  en- 
danger kis  adminiitration  ;  the  neceffity  he  found 
of  applying  thofe  treafures  in  military  operations, 
that  he  had  amaifed  to  bribe  and  fecure  to  himfelf 
a  party,  joined  to  that  of  imponng  new  taxes, 
which  mud   necciTarilv  raife  to  the  Inoheil:  defrree 

*■  CO 

the  averfion  that  had  been  entertained  both  for  his 
perfon  and  principles :  ail  thefe,  and  fome  other 
circumilances  occafioned  an  irrero-ution  in  his  con- 
dud  that  was  attended  with  the  mod  fatal  con^ 
fequences.  He  lofb  time,  which  is  of  the  utmod 
importance  in  every  expedition,  but  particulaily 
decifive  in  all  naval  operations. 

The  fleet  that  Vernon  commanded,  after  hav- 
ing deftroyed  Porto- Bello,  was  unfucceisful  at 
Carthagena,  rather  from  the  badnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  m.ifunderdanding  and  inexpcri^^nce  of 
the  offixers,  than  the  valour  cf  the  garrifcn.  An- 
ion's fleet  was  loft  at  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn, 
vAviCh  fome  months  fooner  might  have,  been  pcp- 
Z  3  formcJ 
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BOO  K  formed  without  danger.  If  we  were  to  judge  of 
X.  what  he  might  have  done  with  his  v/hole  fquadron, 
from  what  he  aflually  performed  with  a  fingie  fnipj 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  would  at  Icaft  have 
Hiaken  the  empire  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  South 
Sea.  A  fettkment  that  was  attempted  in  the  ifland 
of  Cuba  was  not  profperous.  Thofe  who  intend-. 
ed  building  a  city  there,  all  died.  General  Ogle* 
thorpe,  after  haviag  opened  the  trenches  for  thir- 
ty-eight days,  was  forced  ;o  raife  the  fiege  of  fort 
St.  Auftin  in  Florida,  vigorouQy  defended  by  Ma- 
nuel Montiano,  who  had  time  enough  to  prepare 
himfcif  againil  the  attack,, 

Thoi;gh  the  firft  efforts  of  the  English  againft 
Spanifh  America,  were  not  fuccefsful,  yet  the 
alarm  was  not  appcafed.  The  navy,  the  cha*. 
racfter,  and  government  of  the  EngUlh,  were  three 
great  refources  they  had  ftill  left,  fufBcient  to  make 
the  Spaniards  tremble.  In  vain  did  France  unite 
her  naval  powers,  to  a^  in  conjundtion  with  thofe 
of  Spain.  This  confederacy  neither  checked  the 
intrepidity  of  the  common  enemy,  nor  animated, 
the  minds  of  fuch  as  were  overv^rhelmed  with  fear^ 
Fortunately  for  both  nations,  as  well  as  for  Ame-? 
rica,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Vlth^ 
had  kindled  in  Europe  an  obftinate  war,  in  which 
theBritilh  troops  v/cre  detained,  to  fupport  an  in- 
tereft  that  was  e^^rremely  doubtful.  The  hoftili- 
lies,  commenced  in  diftant  countries  with  fuch 
great  preparations,  terminated  at  laft  infenfibly  in 
a  few  piracicsj  t;hat  were  committed  on  both  fides. 

TkQ 
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The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  at  thnt  book 
time,  was  the  taking  of  Cape-Breton,  which  ex- 
pofed  the  fiQiery,  commerce  and  colonics  of 
France,  to  the  greateft  dangers.  This  valuable 
poficffion  was  reftored  to  the  French  at  the  peace ; 
but  the  treaty  that  gave  it  up,  was  not  lefs  the  ob- 
jedl  of  cenfure. 

The  French,  ever  influenced  by  a  fpiric  of  chi- 
valry, that  has  fo  long  been  the  dazzling  folly  of 
airEuropc,  imagine  the  facrifice  of  their  lives  fuf- 
(iciently  compenfared,  if  it  has  contributed  to  ex- 
tend the  frontiers  of  their  country  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
when  they  have  compelled  their  prince  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  governing  them  with  lefs  attention  and 
equity  than  he  did  before  i  but  if  their  territory 
remains  the  fame  as  it  was  before  the  war,  they 
then  think  their  honour  is  loll.  This  rage  for 
conqueft,  excufable  indeed  in  a  barbarous  age, 
but  which  ir*ore  enlightened  ones  fhould  never  be 
reproached  wirh,  threw  difgrace  on  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  reilored  to  Auflria  ail  the 
places  that  had  been  taken  from  her.  The  na- 
tion, too  trifling  and  capricious,  to  attend  to  po- 
litical difcuflions,  could  not  be  convinced,  tliat  by 
forming  any  kind  of  eflabliiliment  for  the  in- 
fant Don  Philip,  an  alliance  with  Spain  was  eifcc- 
tually  fecured  ;  that  fhe  herftlf  was  thereby  en- 
gaged to  adjuft,  with  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  fome 
interefts  of  the  greateft  importance  :  that  by  be- 
coming guarantees  to  the  king  of  FrufTia  for  Sile- 
fia^  two  rival  powers  would  in  confequcnce  cf  fuch 
Z  4  an 
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B  o  o  K^n  arrangement  be  formed  in  Germany,  to  pra- 
X.  duce  which  happy  efFedt  had  been  the  labour  and 
care  of  two  centuries ;  that  by  rciloring  Friburg, 
^m\  thofe  towns  in  Flanders  that  had  been  de- 
ftroyed,  they  would  be  eaOly  retaken,  if  war 
Ihould  again  be  declared  and  carried  on  with  vi-. 
gour:  befides,  that  the  number  of  land  forces 
might  aiwavs  be  very  eafily  diminifhed  of  fifty 
thoufand  men,  and  the  faving  which  fuch  a  reduc- 
tion would  produce,  might  and  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  increafjng  the  navy. 

If  therefore   the   French    nation   had  not  even 
'  been  obliged  to  attend  to  the    management  of  its 
affairs  at  home,  which  were  then  in  a  very  alarm-^ 
ing  flate  •,   if  her  credit  and  commerce   had  not; 
been  entirely  ruined  •,  if  fome  of  her  moft  confi- 
derable  provinces  had  not  been  in  the  greatefl  di- 
trefs  J  if  fhe  had  not  loft  the  key  of  Canada ;  if  her^ 
colonies  had  not  been  threatened  with  certain  and. 
immediate  invafion  •,  if  hqr  navy  had  not  been  fo 
entirely  defiroyed,  as   fcarcely   to   have  a  fhip  left 
to  fend  into  the  new  world  ;  and  if  Spain  had  not 
been  upon  the  point  of  concluding  a  feparate  trea- 
ty with   England  :  independent  of  all    thefe   cir- 
cumftances,  yet  the  peace,  that  was    then    made»  m 
•would  have  defervcd  the  approbation  of  the  mod 
fenfible  and  judicious  men. 

The  eafe  with  which  Martial  Saxe  could  pene- 
trate into  the  internal  provinces  of  the  Netherlands;^ 
was  an  obje<5i:  that  particularly  attraded  the  French. 
It   will    readily  be  allowed,  that  nothing  feemed 

im- 
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impofTible  to  the  vidorious  arms  of  Lewis  the  XVj  book 
but  it  may   be  thought  paradoxical  to  afTcrt,  that       X. 
the  Englifh  were  extremely  deGrous  of  feeing  the'      "^""^ 
Dutch  fubdued.     If  the  republic,  which  could  not 
poffibly   feparate    itfelf  from    its  allies,  had   been 
conquered,  its  inhabitants,  filled  as  they  were  with 
ancient  as  well   as   prefent  prejudices  againU:   the 
government,  laws,  manners  and   religion  of  their 
conqueror   would    hardly  have   fubmitted   to   his 
dominion.     Would  they  not  certainly  have  con- 
veyed   their  people,    their    ftock,    and    their  in- 
duftry  to   Great   Britain  ?  And  can  there  be   the 
lead  doubt  whether  fuch  confiderable  advantages 
would  not  have  been  infinitely   more  valuable   to 
the  Englifh,  than  ail  alliance  with  the  Dutch  ? 

To  this  obfervation  let  us  venture  to  add  an- 
other, which  though  not  attended  to  before,  will, 
perhaps,  not  leem  kfs  evident.  The  court  of  Vi- 
enna has  been  thought  either  very  fortunate,  or 
very  Pailful,  to  have  been  able  by  the  means  of  ne- 
gociations,  to  have  wrefted  cut  of  the  hands^  of 
the  French  thofe  places  which  had  been  taken 
from  her  during  the  war.  But  would  fhe  not  have 
been  more  fortunate,  or  more  flcilful,  had  fhe  fuf- 
fered  her  enemy  to  keep  part  of  the  conqueds  ob- 
tained over  her  ?  That  period  is  now  pafTed,  v/heii 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  equal,  or,  perhaps,  fupe- 
rior  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Policy,  therefore, 
fhould  have  engaged  her  to  interefl  other  powers 
in  her  fortune,  even  from  the  lofTes  fhe  had  fuf- 
^ained.     This  (he  might  have  efFe(!^ed  by  facrific- 
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38  o  o  K  ing  fomcthing,  apparently  at  lead,  to  France.  Eu- 
X.      rope,  alarmed  at  the  increafing  power  of  this  mo- 

'^'-''^^ — 'narchy,  which  is  naturally  an  objed  of  hatred, 
envy  and  fear,  would  have  renewed  that  fpirit  of 
animofity  that  had  been  fworn  againtt  Lewis  the 
XIV  •,  and  more  formidable  leagues  would  ne- 
cefTarily  have  been  formed  in  confequence  of  fuch 
fentiments.  This  general  difpofition  of  people 
"was  more  likely  to  have  recovered  the  greatnefs  of 
the  new  houfe  of  Auftria,  than  the  re-acquifition 
of  a  diflant  and  limjtted  territory^  always  open  to 
an  attack. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  French  ple- 
nipotentiary who  managed  the  negociation,  as 
well  as  the  miniiler  who  direded  it,  wovild  have 
feen  through  the  artifice.  We  do  not  even  fcru- 
pie  to  aflert,  that  neither  of  thefe  ftatcfmen  had 
any  view  of  extending  the  French  dominions.  But 
■would  they  have  found  the  fame  penetration  to 
unravel  political  defigns  in  the  council,  to  which 
they  were  refponfible  for  their  condu£l  ?  This  is  a 
point  we  cannot  prefume  to  determine.  Ail  go- 
vernments are  generally  inclined  to  excend  their 
territories,  and  that  of  France  is,  from  iis  conili- 
tution,  equally  fo. 

But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thefe  re- 
Hedions^  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  cxptdaiions 
of  the  two  French  minifters,  who  fettled  the  peace, 
were  difappointed.  The  principal  objed  they  had 
in  view  was  the  prefervation  of  the  colonies,  that 
had  b^ea  threatened  by  the  enemy.     But  as  foon 

as: 
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as  the  danger  was  over,  this  unbounded  Iburce  of  b  o  o  K 
opulence  was  negleded.  France  kept  on  foot  a  x. 
large  body  of  troops,  retained  in  her  pay  a  great  ^ 
part  of  Germany,  and  adled  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  another  Charles  the  Vth  had  threatened  her 
frontiers  •,  or  another  Philip  the  lid  could  have 
thrown  the  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom  into  con- 
fufion  by  his  intrigues.  She  was  not  fcnfible  that 
her  fuperiority  upon  the  continent  was  acknow* 
ledged,  that  no  fingle  power  could  venture  to  at- 
tack her;  and  that  the  event  of  the  laft  war,  and 
the  arrangements  fettled  by  the  laft  peace,  had 
rendered  the  union  of  feveral  powers  againft  her 
impolTible.  A  number  of  apprehenfions  equally 
weak  and  trifling  difturbed  her  tranquillity.  Her 
prejudices  prevented  her  from  perceiving  that  fhe 
had  only  one  enemy  really  deferving  her  attention, 
and  that  this  enemy  only  could  be  reftrained  by  a 
confiderable  fleet. 

The  Englifh  naturally  more  inclined  to  envy 
the  profperity  of  others  than  to  enjoy  their  own, 
are  not  only  defirous  of  becoming  rich,  but  of  be- 
ing exclufively  fo.  Their  ambition  is  gain,  as  that 
of  the  Romans  was  empire.  They  do  not  properly 
feek  to  extend  their  dominions,  but  their  colo- 
ries.  Commerce  is  the  fole  objed:  of  all  the 
wars  they  are  engaged  in,  and  the  defire  of  en- 
grofTing  it  all  to  themfelves,  has  made  them  per- 
iorm  many  great  a6lions,  and  commit  the  moft 
flagrant  ads  of  injuftice.  This  pafiion  is  fo  pow« 
(rfuj  th^t  even  their  philofophers  are  not  free  from 

in. 
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5  o  o  K  it.     The  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle  ufed  to  fay,  that  it 
X.      would  be  a  commendable   adion  to  preach  chrifti- 
^'"•'"^r''"^  anity  to  the  favages  j  becaufe,  were  they  to  know 
only  io  much  of  it  as  would  convince  them  of  their 
^  obligation  to  wear  clothes,  it  would  prove  of  great 
fervice  to  the  Engliih  manufadures. 
Amenca         A  fyftem  of  this  nature,  that  the  Englifh  have 
Ta^iLfe^cf     ^CSLtcdy  cvcr  ioft  fight  of,  difcovered    itfelf  more 
the  war  in  openly    in   lyss,  than  it   had   ever  done   before*- 
The  rapid  improvements  made  in  the  French  co^ 
lonies  furprifed  every  attentive  mind,  and  awaken- 
ed the  jealoufy  of  the   Engliih,     Afliamed  how^ :. 
ever,  to  let  it  appear  at  fifft,  they  concealed  it  for 
fome  time  under  my/lerious  difguifes  5  and  a  peor 
pie  who  have  pride  or  modefty   enough  to  term 
negociations  the  artillery  of  their  enemies,  did   not 
fcruple  to  employ  all  the  windings  and  artifices  of 
the  mod  infidious  policy. 

France,  alarmed  at  the  confufed  ilate  of  her 
finances,  intin-.idated  by  the  fmall  number  of  her 
fhips,  and  the  inexperience  of  her  admirals  ;  fe- 
duced  by  a  love  of  eafe,  pleafure  and  tranquillity, 
favoured  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  deceive 
her.  In  vain  did  fome  able  ftatefmen  continuallv  , 
urge  that  Great  Britain  was  and  ought  to  be  defir- 
pus  of  a  war  -,  and  that  fhe  was  compelled  to  be- 
gin it  before  the  naval  eftablilhment  of  her  rival 
had  attained  to  the  fame  degree  of  perfcdion  as 
her  trading  navy.  Thefe  caufes  of  apprehenfioa 
jtremed  abfurd  in  a  country  where  trade  had  been 
hitherto  carried  on   by  a  fpuk  of  imiiation  only-, 

whcrd 
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where    it    had    been   fhackled  by  every  fpecies  of  g  o  o  K 
rcftraint,  and   always  lac rificed  to  finance  •,  where       x. 
it  had  never   met   with    any    real  encouragement, 
and  mt-n  vvere,  perhaps,  ignorant  that   they  were 
in  pofrtflion  of  the  moft  valuable  and  richeft  com- 
merce in  the  world.     A  nation,  that  was  indebted 
to  nature  for  a  moft  excellent  foil  •,  to  chance  for 
her  colonics  •,  to   the  vivacity  and   pliancy  of  hef 
difpofition  for  a  talle  in  thofe  arts  which  vary  and 
increafe  the  enjoyments  of  life  ♦,  to  her  conquefts 
and  her  literary  merit,  and  even   to  the  difperfion 
of  the  protedants    Ihe  had  unfortunately  loft,  for 
the  defire   excited   in    other  countries  of  imitating 
her :  this  nation  that   would   be  too  happy,  v^ere 
fhe  permitted   to  enjoy   her  happinefs,  v/ould  noE 
perceive  that   fhe   might  be  deprived  of  fome  of 
thefe  advantages,  and   infenfibly  fell  a  facrlficc  to 
thofe    arts    employed    to   lull   her   into  fecurity,^ 
When  the  Englifh  thought   there  was  no   further 
occafion  to  diffemble,  they  commenced  hoftilities^ 
without   having   previoufly  paid   any  attention  to 
thofe  formalities,  .that  are  in  ufe  amiOng  civilized 
people. 

Though  a  declaration  of  war  were  only  a  mere 
ceremoriy  between  nations,  which  feem  to  be  bound 
by  no  ties  as  foon  as  they  intend  to  miaffacre  one  " 
another  •,  yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  Britifti 
minidry  were  more  thun  doubtful  of  the  injuftice 
of  their  conduft.  The  timidity  of  their  meafures 
the  perplexity  of  their  operations,  the  prevaricat- 
ing modes  of  juftification   they  adopted,  and  the 

in- 
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BOOK  influence  they  in  vain  exerted  to  make  parliament 
X.  approve  fo  fcandalous  a  violation  j  thefc  with  fc* 
^"""y^^  veral  other  circumftarices  plainly  difcovered  the 
guilt  of  their  proceeding.  If  thofe  weak  minif- 
tcrs  of  fo  great  a  power,  had  been  as  bold  in  com- 
mitting crimes,  as  they  appeared  regardlcfs  of  the 
laws  of  virtue,  they  would  have  formed  a  projeft 
of  the  mod  extenfive  nature.  When  they  unjuft- 
ly^  gave  orders  to  attack  all  the  French  fhips  upon 
the  northern  coaft  of  America,  they  would  have 
extended  thcfe  orders  to  every  fea.  The  ruiil 
of  the  only  power  that  was  capable  of  making 
any  refiftance,  would  have  been  the  neceffary  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  a  ftrong  confederacy*  Its  fail 
would  have  intimidated  all  other  nations,  and 
wherever  the  Engliih  flag  had  appeared,  it  would 
have  commanded  obedience  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  A  fuccefs  fo  remarkable  and  decisive 
would  have  made  the  multitude  overlook  the  vio- 
lation of  public  right,  v/ould  have  juflined  it  to  the 
political  world,  and  the  remonftrances  of  the  wife, 
would  have  been  loll  in  the  clamours  of  the  igno- 
rant and  ambicious. 
The  be-  A  timid,  but  equally  unjuilifiable  conduifl,  was 
fhewari^  Attended  with  very  contrary  effeds.  The  council 
^^j^J*^^"[j^^  of  George  the  lid  was  hated  as  well  as  deipifed 
Engliih,  over  all  Europe  j  and  the  events  eorrefponded  to 
thefc  fentiments.  France,  though  unexpededly 
attacked,  was  vidorious  in  Canada,  gained  confi« 
derable  advantages  by  fea,  took  Minorca,  and 
threatened  London  itfclf.     Her  rival  was  then  fen- 

fible 
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Tibie  of  the  truth  of  what  men  of  underftandingB  o  o  K 
had  loiig  fince  obferved  in  England,  that  the  x. 
French  united  the  greatt'fl:  contrarieties  in  their 
character  •,  that  they  blended  virriies  and  vices, 
marks  cf  wcaknefs  and  firength  that  had  always 
been  thought  inconfiflent  with  each  oiher ;  that 
they  were  brave,  though  effeminate  ;  equally  ad- 
dided  to  pleafureand  glory;  ferious  in  trifles,  and 
'trifling  in  matters  of  importance;  ever  difpofed  to 
war,  and  ready  to  attack  :  in  a  word,  mere  chil- 
dren, fuffcring  themfelves,  as  the  Athenians  of 
old,  to  be  difquieted  and  moved  to  anger  for  real  or 
imaginary  interells  •,  fond  of  enterprifes  and  adion, 
"ready  to  follow  any  guide,  and  comforted  in  the 
greatcfl:  misfortunes  with  the  moil  trifling  fuccefs. 
The  Engliili,  who  according  to  a  vulgar,  though 
flrcng  exprefTion  of  Swift's,  are  always  in  the  eel- 
Jar  or  in  the  garret^  and  know  no  medium,  begaii 
then  to  be  too  mAich  afraid  of  a  nation  that  they 
had  unjuftly  defpifed.  A  fpirit  of  defpondency 
fuGceeded  to  that  of  prefumption. 

The  nation,  corrupted  by  the  too  great  confi- 
dence  it  had  placed  in  its  opulence;  hunnliated 
"by  the  introdu6lion  of  foreign  troops,  and  by. the 
moral  character  and  inability  of  its  governors  j 
weakened  too  by  the  colli fion  of  fadions,  which 
keep  up  an  exertion  of  fl:rength  among  a  free 
people  in  times  cf  peace,  but  which  deflroy  their 
power  in  times  cf  war:  the  nation,  difgraced,  af- 
ionin:ied,  and  uncertain  what  meafures  to  purfue  ; 
equally  lenfible  of  the  didrefles  it  had  already  been 

expofed 
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BOO  K  expoled  to,  as  of  thoie  it  forefav/,  was  incapable 
X.      of  exerting  itfelf  to  avenge  the  one,  or  prevent 

*"'*~^' — ^  the  other.  All  zeal  for  the  common  caufe  was 
confined  to  the  granting  of  immenfe  fupplies* 
That  the  coward  is  fooner  difpofed  to  'part  with 
his  money  than  the  brave  man  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  danger^  and  that  the  prefent  critical  fi- 
tuation  of  affairs  required  them  not  to  confidcr 
who  (hould  pay,  but  who  fliould  (land  forward  to 
fight  j  thefe  were  truths,  which  at  that  time  feemed 
to  have  been  forgotten* 

The  French,  on  their  part,  were  dazzled  with 
fome  inftances  of  fuccefs  that  were  of  no  confe* 
quence.  Prcfuming,  that  the  lurprife  their  ene- 
nnes  had  been  thrown  into,  was  a  proof  of  their 
weaknefs,  they  involved  themfelves  further  thant 
was  confident  with  their  intereft,  in  the  difturb- 
ances  that  then  began  to  divide  the  German 
powers. 

A  SYSTEM,  which  if  unfuccefsfulj  mud  have 
been  attended  with  the  greateR  difgrace,  and  if 
fortunate,  mufl  have  been  deilrudive  in  the  end< 
fcrved  to  confound  them.  Their  levity  made  them 
forget;  that  a  few  months  before,  they  had  ap* 
plauded  the  wife  and  enlightened  {latefman,  who' 
being  defirous  to  avoid  a  land  wj^r,  which  fome' 
minifters  were  willing  to  enter  into  from  their 
defpairing  of  fuccefs  at  fea,  had,  with  the  vivacity 
and  confidence  peculiar  to  genius,  addrt-ffed  hinv. 
fclf  to  them  in  the  following  words  :  Gentlemcfii 
faid  he,  kt  us   all^  who  are  here  p'cfent  in  ccuncili 

g9 
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'go  mi  tviib   torches  in  our  hands,  and fet fire  to  ^//e  0  o  K 
cur  [JjipSy  if  they  are  uf clefs  to  cur  defence^  and  are       x. 
only  conducive  to  make  our  enemies  infult  us.     This 
political  infatuation  threw   them   into  the  greateft 
difficulties.     Errors  of  the  cabinet  were  followed 
by  military  faults.     The  management  of  the  army 
was  fubjeded  to   the  intrigues  of  the  court.     A 
feries  of  bad  fuccefs  was  the  confequehce  of  a  per- 
petual change  of  commanders.     This   light   and 
fuperficial  nation  did  not  perceive,  that  even  fup- 
pofmg,  what  indeed  was  im^poiTible,  that  all  thole 
who  were  fuccefiively  intrufted  with   the  diredtioii 
of  the  military  operat!t)ns,  had  really  been  men  of 
abilities,  yet  they  could   not  contend  with  advan- 
tage againll  a   man  of  genius,  affifted    by  one  of 
diftinguifned   capacity.     Misfortunes  made  no  al- 
teration in  the  plan  that  had  been  formed,  and  the 
changes  of  generals  was  endlefs. 

While  the  French  were  thus  deceived,  the 
tnglifh,  from  a  fpirit  of  dejedion,  v/ere  inflamed 
with  the  utmoft  refentment :  they  changed  a  mi- 
iiifter  who  had  juftly  excited  general  difiatisfadion, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  man  who  was 
equally  an  enemy  to  timid  meafures,  to  the  royal 
prerogative^  and  to  France.  Though  this  choice 
was  the  confequence  of  that  fpirit  of  party  which 
caufes  the  greateft  revolutions  in  England,  yet  ic 
was  fuch  as  the  circumftances  of  the  time,  re- 
quired. W^illiam  Pitt,  a  favourite  from  his  youth 
j|n  the  three  kingdoms,  on  account  of  his  integrity 
and  difintereftednefs,  his  zeal  againll  corruption. 
Vol.  III.  A  a  and 
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BOO  Kand  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  intcreft  of 
X.  the  public,  had  a  foul  formed  for  great  defigns  $ 
was  diftinguifhed  by  a  fpecics  of  eloquence  that 
never  failed  to  captivate  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  by  a  charader  equally  firm  and  enterprifmg.' 
He  was  ambitious  to  make  his  country  rife  fuperior 
to  all  others^  and  at  the  fame  time  to  raife  his  own 
fame. »  His  enthufiafm  fired  a  nation,  which  will 
always  be  infpired  by  a  love  of  liberty.  The  ad- 
miral who  had  fuffered  Minorca  to  be  taken,  was 
arrefted,  thrown  into  prifon,  accufed,  tried,  and 
fentenced  to  death.  Neither  his  rank,  abilities,  fa- 
mily or  friends,  could  protect  him  from  the  rigour 
of  the  law.  His  own  fliip  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
fpot  where  the  fcntence  paiTcd  upon  him  was  to  be 
put  in  execution.  All  Europe,  at  the  news  of  this,. 
melancholy  event,  was  (truck  with  aftonifhment, 
blended  with  admiration  and  horror.  It  recalled  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  republics.  The  death  of 
Byng,  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  proclaimed 
in  the  moil  alarming  manner  to  thofe  who  were 
employed  by  the'  nation,  what  fate  they  mud  ex- 
ped,  if  they  betrayed  the  confidence  repofed 
in  them.  Every  man  faid  within  himlelf  in  the 
indant  of  battle:  It  is  on  this  field  I  mud  die, 
rather  than  with  infamy  on  a  fcafFold.  Thus  the 
blood  of  one  man,  accufed  of  cowardice,  was  pro- 
dudive  of  a  fpirit  of  heroifm.  •     ^ 

This  fyflem  of  holding  out  an  example  of  ter^ 
ror  to  fubdue  the  impreiTions  of  fear,  was  further 
ilrengthened    by  an   emulation,    that  feemed   to 

promife 
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promife  the  revival  of  public  fpirit.  DifTipation,  book 
plcafurc,  indolence,  and  often  vice  and  a  cor-  x. 
ruption  of  manners,  occafion  warm  and  frequent 
connexions  in  mod  kingdoms  cf  Europe.  The 
Englilh  have  lefs  intercourfe  and  conne6lion 
with  each  other  ;  they  have,  perhaps,  lefs  tatte 
for  focial  life  than  other  nations  ^  but  the  idea  of 
any  projed  that  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  date, 
immediately  unites  them,  and  they  feem,  as  ic 
were,  animated  by  one  foul.  All  ranks,  parties^ 
and  fecfls,  contribute  to  infure  its  fuccefs,  and  with 
fuch  liberality  as  cannot  be  paralleled  in  thofe 
places  where  the  notion  of  a  particular  native 
country  does  not  prevail.  This  zeal  is  more  re- 
markably diftinguifhed  when  the  nation  has  placed 
an  implicit  confidence  in  the  miniilcr  who  has  the 
diredion  of  public  meafures.  As  foon  as  Mr.  Pitt 
was  made  prime  miniiler,  a  m.arine  fcciety  was 
eftablifhed,  which  perceiving  that  there  appeared 
a  remifTnefs  in  general  to  enter  inio  the  fea  fervice, 
and  difapproving  the  cudom  of  prefung  men  into 
it,  invited  the  children  of  the  pooreO:  cLifs  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  to  become  iiiip  boys,  and  their 
fathers  failors.  They  undertook  to  p.-^.y  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  voyage  ;  to  take  care  of  them  in 
ficknefs  ;  to  feed,  clothe,  and  furnifh  them  with 
€very  thing  necefiary  to  preferve  their  health  during 
the  time  they  were  to  be  at  fea.  The  king,  flruck 
with  this  inftance  of  patriotifm,  gave  them  22,500 
iivr^es  *  j  the  prince  of  Wales  9000  livres  f ,  and 
A  a  2  the 
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BOOK  the  prlncefs  of  Wales  4.500*.  The  adors  of  the 
X.      different  theatres,    whofe  abilicies  have  not   been 

^^-^ — ^, — 'treated  with  contempt  by  this  enlightened  nation, 
acled  their  bed  plays  for  the  increafc  of  fo  re- 
fpedable  an*  eftablifhment.  The  theatres  were 
never  fo  much  crouded  as  on  this  occafion.  A 
hundred  of  thefe  fliip  boys,  and  a  hundred  of  the 
failors,  clothed  from  a  zeal  that  may  truly  be  held 
facred,  appeared  upon  the  ftage ;  a  decoration 
this  furely  not  inferior  to  that  arifing  from  the 
multitude  of  lights,  the  elegance  of  drefs,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  jewels. 

The  Enp-^      This  pubiic  zcal  and  attachment  to  the  interefts. 

lifh  are      of  the  nation,  animated  the  minds  of  all  the  Enp- 

rouieci  .  *-* 

from  their  11  Hi,  and   the  effects  of  it  v;ere  difplayed  in  the 
undiS.e    difference  of  their  Gondud*     They  ravaged  the. 
and^r"-^^^^^^^  of  their  enemies  5  beat  them  every  where  by 
nifii  i-       fea-  intercepted  their  navigation,  and  gave  a  check, 
to   all  their  forces   in    Weflphaiia.     They  drove 
them    out   of  North- America,    Africa,    and    the 
Eaft-Indies.     Till  Mr.  Pitt  became  minifter,  all 
the  expeditions   of  the   nation,    made   in  diftant 
countries,  had   been    unfuccefsful,.   and  mult  ne* 
ceffarily  have  been  fo,  becaufe  they  had  been  ill* 
concerted.     He,  on   the  contrary,    planned  fuch 
prudent  and  ufeful  defigns ;  his  preparations  were 
conduced  with  fo  much  forefight  and  dilpatch  ^ 
bis  means  were  fo  well  adapted   to  the  ends   he 
wanted  to  obtain  ;  he  made  luch  a  prudent  choice 
of  the  perfons  whom  he  intruded   with  his  de- 
figns i 
,  •  196I.  17s,  6d. 
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figns ;  he  eftabliHied  Rich  harmony  between  the  b  o  o  K 
land  and  Tea  forces,  and  railed  the  fpirits  of  the  x. 
Enghfh  to  fuch  a  height,  that  his  whole  adminif- 
tration  was  a  feries  of  conqiiefls.  His  mind,  dill 
fupcrior  to  this  glory,  made  him  defpife  the  idle 
clamours  of  thofe  who  cenfnred  his  profufions. 
He  ufed  to  fay  with  Philip,  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  'That  vi^ory  was  to  he  purchafed  by  mo- 
ney^ and  that  money  muji  not  he  [pared  at  the  expence 
cf  victory. 

By  fuch  a  condud,  and  fuch  principles,  Mr. 
Pitt  had  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  triumphed 
over  the  French.  He  purfued  them  to  their  mod 
valuable  iflands,  even  to  their  fugar  plantations. 
Thefe  poflcfTions,  fo  juftly  prized  for  their  riches, 
were  nor,  however,  better  fecured.  The  fortifi- 
cations that  were  eredled  there,  were  conftru6led 
without  iudgment,  and  were  in  a  ruinous  ftate. 
Ever  fince  the  beginning  of  hoftilities,  all  inter- 
courfe  between  thefe  great  fettlements  and  the 
mother  country,  had  been  at  an  end.  They  could 
neither  receive  fubfiftence  from  it,  nor  enrich  it 
with  their  productions.  The  buildings  necefTary 
for  the  carrying  on  of  agriculture,  were  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  mafters  and  the  flaves,  equally  defti- 
tute  of  the  necefiaries  of  life,  were  obliged  to  feed 
upon  the  cattle  deftined  for  the  works  of  hufban- 
dry.  If  any  rapacious  navigators  ever  reached 
them,  it  was  through  fo  many  dangers,  that  the 
colonifts  were  obliged  to  pay  for  what  they  bought 
of  thefe  traders  at  a  very  advanced  price,  and  to 

A  a  3  give 
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BOOK  give  them  in  exchange  whatever  they,  chofe  to  take 

X.     from  them  at  the  loweic.     ThoiT<>h  the  colonifls 

*'-  "'  ■  — ^  did  not  call  in  the  aid  of  any  foreign  power  to 

their  alTiftancc,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  expeded,  that 

'  their  attachments  to  their  mother  country,  would 

induce  them  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  againd 

an  enemy  that  might  put  an  end   to  their  dif- 

treffes. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  ten  Ihips  of  the  line, 
fome  bornb-ketches,  and  frigates,  with  five  thou- 
fand  land  forces,  failed  from  England,  and  arrived 
at  Gaudalupe.     They  appeared  before  the  town 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1759,  and  the  next  day 
bombarded  the  town  of  BalTe-Terrc.     If  the  be^ 
fiegers  had  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
terror  they  had  fpread,    the   ifland   would   have 
i-nade  a  very  fhort  refiftance :  but  the  ilownefs,  ti. 
midity,    and  irrefolution  of  their  operation^,  af- 
forded the  garrifon  and  the  inhabitants  leifure  to 
fortify  thcmfeives  in  a  pafs  that  was  at  the  diftance 
.  of  two  leagues  from  the  place.     From  this  fpot 
they  Hopped  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
equally  diftrelfed  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
the  want  of  provifions.     The  Englilh,  defpairing 
of  making  themfelves   mailers  of  the  colony  on 
this  fide,  proceeded  to  attack  it  in  another  quar- 
ter, known  by  the  name  of  Grande-Terre,     It 
was  defended  by  a  fort  called  Fort  Lewis,  which 
made  ftill  lefs  refiftance  than  that  of  BaiTe-Terre, 
that  had  furrendered  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 
The  conquerors  were  again  guilty  of  the  error 

they 
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they  had  before  flillen  into,  and  fufFcred  the  fame  book 
inconvenicncics  from  it.     The  event  of  the  expe-       x. 
dition  began  to  be  doubtful,  when  Barrington,  who  *      ^ 
fucceeded  to  the  command  at  the  death  of  Hop- 
fon,  changed  the  plan  of  operations.     He  gave 
up  the  idea  of  penetrating  into  the  country,  and 
re-imbarked  his  foldiers,  who  fucccHively  attacked 
the  houfes  and  villages  upon  the  coafts.     The  ra- 
vages they   committed,    obliged   the  colonies   to 
fubmit.     The  whole  ifland,  after  three  months  de- 
fence, furrendered  oh  the  21ft  day  of  April,  up 
on  very  honourable  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  troops  that  had  obtained  this  vidory  did 
not  engage  in  this  expedition,  till  they  had  inef- 
fedually  threatened  Martinico.  Three  years  after. 
Great  Britain  revived  a  defign  that  had  been  too 
hallily  given  up,  but  greater  preparations  and 
more  efFc(5lual  means  were  employed  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  On  the  16th  of  January  1762, 
eighteen  battalions,  under  the  command  of  ge- 
neral Monckton,  and  eighteen  fhips  of  the  line 
commanded  by  admiral  Rodney,  the^rd  fentfroni 
North  America,  and  the  latter  from  Europe,  ap- 
peared before  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  1  he  land- 
ing of  the  troops  the'  next  day  was  foon  effeClec^ 
without  diiBculty  and  without  lofs.  To  take 
poircffion  of  the  eminences  that  were  fortified  and 
defended  by  Fort  Royal,  feemed  to  be  a  macier 
not  fo  eaffly  accompliflied.  Thefe  obflaclts,  how- 
ever, were  after  fome  warm  engagemenrs  fur- 
mounted,  and  the  place  that  would  foon  have  been 
A  a  4  reduced 
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BooKreduced  to  allies  by  the  bombs,  capitulated  on 
X,  the  9th  of  February;  and  the  whole  colony  did 
^^ — ^ — 'the  fame  on  the  13th,  It  is  probable  that  the 
profperity  of  Guadalupe  under  the  Britilh  go- 
vernment, contributed  to  bring  about  this  gene- 
ral furrender;  which  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  delayed  longer.  Granada  and  the  other 
Leeward  illands,  whether  fubjcdl  to  France,  or 
which  though  peopled  by  Frenchmen,  were  neu- 
tral, furrendered  themfejves,  without  making  any 
refinance. 

Even  St,  Domingo,  the  only  pofleiTion  the 
French  ftill  r-tained  in  the  Archipelago  of  Am.e- 
rica  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
liih  ;  and  its  lofs  fe^med  to  be  not  far  diftant.  If 
it  had  not  even  been  known  that  this  was  the  firft 
conqueft  Great-Britain  would  attempt,  yet  it  could 
not  be  fuppofed  that  it  would  efcape  its  avidity. 
Would  this  ambitious  nation  have  checked  the  ca- 
reer of  its  own  luccelTes  fo  far  as  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  a  conqueft  that  would  have  com- 
pleted its  profperity?  This  v/as  a  point  that  feem- 
ed  not  to  admit  of  a  doubr,  The  colony  was  ge- 
nerally known'  to  be  entirely  without  any  means  of 
defence, either  wi.hin  or  wi[hc\Jt,and  therefore  inca- 
pable of  making  the  Irafi  refiflancc.  It  was  fo  fenfible 
of  its  weaknefs,  that  it  fcemed  difpofed  to  fur- 
render  as  foon  as  it  (liould  be  fu mmoned  to  do  it. 

The  court  of  France  was  equally  aftoniflied  and 
alarmed  at  the  lofies  it  had  fuftained,  and  at 
thcfe  it  fore  fa  w.     it  had  expeded  fuch  an  obdi- 

natc 
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natc  refiftance  as  would  have  been  fuperior  to  eve-  book 
ry  attack.  The  dcicendants  of  thofe  brave  ad-  ^• 
venturers,  who  had  fettled  tbefe  colonies,  feemed 
a  rampart  fufHcient  to  repel  all  the  forces  of  the 
Britilh  empire.  They  almofl  felt  a  fecret  faris- 
fadtion  that  the  Englifli  were  direding  their  efforts 
towards  that  quarter.  The  miniflry  had  infpired 
the  nation  with  the  fame  confidence  that  poffelTed 
them,  and  it  was  the  mark  of  a  bad  citizen  to 
Ihew  the  lead  iineafinefs. 

It  is  an  obfervation,  we  may  now  be  per- 
mitted to  make,  that  events,  v^h'ich  have  once 
happened,  will  happen  again.  A  people  whofe 
whole  fortune  confills  in  fields  and  pailiires  wilJj 
if  influenced  by  any  degree  of  fpirit,  refolutely 
defend  their  pofleflions.  The  harved  of  one  year 
is  the  utmoft  they  can  lofe,  and  whatever  calamity 
they  may  experience,  does  not  diftrefs  them  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  leave  them  without  hopes  of  re- 
covery. The  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to 
the  wealthy  cultivators  of  thefe  colonies.  When- 
ever they  take  up  arms,  they  run  the  rifque  cf 
having  the  labours  of  their  whole  lives  deftroyed, 
their  flaves  carried  off,  and  all  the  hopes  of  their 
pofterity  either  loft  by  fire  or  plunder :  they  v.'ili 
therefore,  always  fubmit  to  the  enemy.  Though 
fatisfied  with  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  they  arc  lefs  attached  to  its  glory  than  to 
thtir  own  riches. 

The  example  of  the  firft  colonifts,  whofe  pcrfe- 
verance  could  not  be  fhaken  by  the  moft  vigorous 

attacks, 
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BOO  K  attacks,  does  not  afFed  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
X.      tion.     The  object  of  the  war  was  then  the  acqui- 

^  ^  'fuion  of  territory,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants •,  at  prefent,  a  war  waged  againft  a  colony,  is 
directed  only  againll  the  fovereign  of  it. 

The  plan  of  attacking  Marti nico  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Pitt  ;  though  he  was  not  in  the  niinillry  when 
it  was  fubdued.  The  refignation  of  this  great 
inan  drew  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  deicrves 
to  he  confidered  by  every  one,  who  inveiligates 
the  caufes  and  efFedts  of  political  revolutions.  An 
hiftorian,  who  ventures  to  write  the  tranfadions  of 
his  own  age,  hath  feldom,  it  mufl  be  granted, 
fulBcient  lights  to  guide  him.  The  councils  of 
kings  are  fo  fecret,  that  time  alone  can  gradually 
withdraw  the  veil  that  furrounds  them.  Their 
miniilers,  faithful  depofitaries  of  the  fecrets  they 
have  been  intruilcd  with,  or  intercfted  to  conceal 
them,  explain  themfelves  no  further  than  is  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  miflead  the  curious  inquirer,  who  wiihes 
to  difcover  them.  Whatever  penetration  he  may 
poiTefs,  in  tracing  the  fource  and  connection  of 
tvents,  he  is  at  lafl:  reduced  to  conjedure.  If  his 
conjedlures  happen  to  be  juft,  ftill  he  is  ignorant 
that  they  are  fo,  or  cannot  depend  upon  them  5 
and  this  uncertainty  is  fcarcely  more  fatisfadory 
than  a  total  ignorance.  He  mufl:,  therefore,  wait 
till  prudence  and  intereft,  freed  from  tlie  reftraint 
of  filence,  fball  unfold  the  truth ;  in  a  word,  till 
fome  valuable  and  original  records  be  produced 
for  publk  infpedlion,  wherein   the  latent  fprings 

on 
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on  which  the  deftiny  of  nations  has  depcndeu,  g  o  o  k 
ihall  be  difcovercd.  x. 

These  reBc^ions  flioiild  fufpend  the  inquiries '-— « — * 
of  the  man  who  wants  only  to  attend  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  political  intrigues.  But  we  are  dcfirous  of 
penetrating  into  the  foul  of  one  of  the  greatefl: 
men  of  his  age,  and,  perhaps,  we  can  never  do 
it  with  greater  propriety.  The  nioft  confpicuous 
anions  only  of  a  man's  life  are  tranfmitted  to  pof- 
terity,  which  will,  therefor'e,  be  deprived  of  a  va- 
riety of  fnnple  and  artiefs  details,  that  enlighten 
the  mind  of  an  obferver,  who  lived  at  the  time 
they  happened. 

Mr.  Pitt,  after  having  refcued  England  from 
the  kind  of  difgrace  it  had  been  expofed  to  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  arrived  to  a  height  of  fuc- 
cefs  that  afconiihed  all  the  world.  Whether  he 
forefaw  this,  or  not,  he  did  not  fcem  to  be  embar- 
rafied  with  it,  and  refolved  to  carry  it  as  far  as  he 
could.  The  moderation  which  fo  many  Ratefmen 
had  affected  before  him,  feemed  to  him  to  be  only 
a  pretence  to  conceal  their  weaknefs  or  their  indo- 
lence. He  thought  that  all  ftates  fhould  exert 
their  power  to  the  utmoft,  and  that  there  was  no 
inftance  of  one  riation  being  able  to  become  fupe- 
rior  to  another  and  not  effeding  it.  The  parallel 
that  he  drew  between  England  and  France  con, 
firmed  him  in  his  opinion.  He  perceived  with 
uneafinefs  that  the  power  of  England  founded 
upon  a  trade,  which  fhe  might  and  would  lofe, 
was  very  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  that 

of 
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BoOKof  her   rival-,    which  nature,  art,  and   particular 
X.     circumftances    had    railed    to   fuch    a  degree   of 

^  'ilrcngth,  under  favourable  admlniftrations,  as  had 
made  all  Europe  tremble.  Senfible  of  this  truth, 
he,  therefore,  determined  to  deprive  France  of 
her  colonies,  and  by  confining  her  to  the  conti- 
nent, dimini(h  her  importance,  and  reduce  her  to 
the  ilandard  of  other  nations. 

The  means  nccefTary  to  complete  this  project 
tvhich  was  fo  far  advanced,  appeared  to  him  ab- 
solutely certain.  While  the  imagination  of  weak 
minds  took  fhadows  for  realities,  the  greatefl  dif- 
ficulties appeared  trivial  to  him.  Though  the 
nation,  of  which  he  was  the  idol,  was  fometimes 
alarmed  at  his  vaft  and  uncommon  enterprifes,  he 
was  not  in  the  leaft  difquieted  about  them  j  be- 
caufc,  in  his  eyes,  the  multitude  was  like  a  tor- 
rent, whofe  courfe  he  knew  how  to  dired  which 
way  he  would. 

PiRFECTLY  indifferent  with  regard  to  fortune,  he 
was  ftill  more  fo  with  regard  to  power.  His  fuc- 
cellcs  had  made  his^dminiftration  abfotute.  With 
t.he  people  he  was  a  republican,  with  the  nobles 
and  the  fovcrcign  he  was  a  defpotic  minifter.  Ta 
think  differently  from  him  was  a  mark  of  being, 
^an  enemy  to  the  common  caufe. 

He  availed  himfelf  of  the  fuperiority  he  had 
gained,  in  order  to  excite  the  ardour  of  the  peo^ 
pic.  Little  influenced  by  that  fpecies  of  philofo- 
phy,  which,  diveiling  itfelf  of  the  prejudices  of 
national  glory,  to  extend  its  views  to  the  welfare  of 

all 
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bU  mankind,  tries  every  thing  by  the  principles  of  b  o  o  K 
univerfal  reafon  -,  he  kept  up  a  violent  and  lavage       x. 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  v/hich  he  called,    and,  per-  ^      ^      ' 
haps,  believed,  to  be  a  love  of  his  country  •,  but 
which  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  ftrong 
avcrfion  for  the  nation  he  wanted  to  opprefs, 

France  was  as  much  difcou raged  by  this  fpirit 
of  inveteracy,  that  conRantly  purfued  her,  as  by 
the  diftrefTes  fl^e  had  undergone.  The  diminu- 
tion, the  exhaufted  Itate,  or,  to  fay  the  truth,  the 
total  ruin  of  her  naval  powers,  afforded  her  a  dif- 
couraging  profpe(fl  for  the  future.  The  expcdla- 
tion  that  a  fortunate  fucceis  by  land  might  acca- 
fion  a  change  in  the-  face  of  affairs,  was  merely 
imaginary.  If  one  of  their  fquadrons  had  deftroy- 
cd  one  or  feveral  of  thofe  of  her  rival,  the  Eng- 
lifh  would  not  have  renouncc^d  any  of  their  claims. 
This  is  one  general  rule  ;  and  another  is,  that 
whenever  any  power  has  acquired  a  very  deter- 
mined fuperiority  at  fea,  it  can  never  lofe  it  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war  •,  more  particularly,  if  that  fupe- 
riority can  be  traced  from  a  diftant  caufe,  and 
efpecially  if  it  proceeds  partly  from  the  charader 
of  the  nation.  The  fuperiority  of  one  continent 
above  another  depends  entirely  on  the  abilities  of 
a  fingle  man,  and  may  be  loft  in  a  moment :  on 
the  contrary,  fuperiority  at  fea,  as  it  refults  fron:) 
,the  vigilance  and  intereft  of  each  individual  in  the 
(late,  rnuft  always  increafe,  particularly,  when  it 
h  encouraged  by  national  ccnftitution  :  a  hidden 
invafion  can  only  put  a  (lop  to  it. 

No- 
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BOOK      Nothing  bu^  a  general  confederacy  could  have 
X.      reilored  the  balance  of  power;  the  impoffibility 

^~'"'''^'  'of  which  Mr.  Pitt  plainly  faw.  He  knew  the  re- 
flraints  by  which  Holland  was  confined,  the  po- 
verty of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  inexperience 
cf  the  Ruffians,  and  the  little  regard  that  fevcral 
of  thefe  powers  paid  to  the  interefls  of  France* 
He  was  confcious  alfo  of  the  terror  which  the  Eng- 
lilh  forces  had  fpread  among  them  all,  the  miftruft 
they  entertained  of  each  other,  and  the  apprehenfioa 
that  each  of  them  muft  have,  that  they  fhould 
be  diilrefied  before  they  could  receive  affiftance. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  v/ere  particularly  circum- 
danced.  The  ravages  that  laid  wafte  the  French 
colonies,  and  which  every  day  increafed,  might 
eafily  extend  to  the  fcttlements  of  the  Spaniards. 
Vv^hether  this  kingdom  was  not,  or  would  not  be 
fenfiblc  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it,  its  ufuai 
indolence  accompanied  it  with  regard  to  thefe  great 
objects.  At  length,  upon  a  change  of  minifter,  a 
new  fyllem  took  place.  Don  Carlos  endeavoured 
to  extinguifh  the  Rame  -,  but  it  was  too  late.  His 
overtures  were  received  with  a  contemptuous 
haughtinefs.  Mr.  Pitt,  having  deliberately  confi- 
dered  the  extent  of  his  power,  anfwered  every  pro- 
pofition  that  was  made,  in  the  following  m.anner: 
/  will  UJien  to  them^  faid  he,  whe?t  you  have  taken  thi 
*Tower  of  London  Jword  in  hand.  This  mode  of  ex- 
prefTion  might  difguft,  but  it  was  impofing. 

^\j€^H  was  the  fuuation  of  affairs,  when  the 
cpurt  of  France  thought  herfelf  obliged  to  make 

over- 
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overtures  of  peace  to  that  of  Great- Britain.  Both  book 
courts  were-  equally  apprehenfive,  and  with  good  x. 
reafon,  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  oppofe  them.  He 
confenred  to  enter  into  a  negociaticn  ;  but  the 
event  fiicwed,  as  fenfible  politicians  had  conjec- 
tured, that  his  intention  was  not  to  continue  it. 
His  defign  was  only  to  furniih  hinifelf  vvith  fufti- 
cient  proofs  of  the  engagements  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  had  entered  into 
againft  Great-Britain,  and  to  lay  them  before  his 
country.  As  foon  as  he  had  gained  this  intelli- 
gence, he  broke  off  the  negociation,  and  propofed 
declaring  war  againft  Spain.  The  fuperiority  of 
the  naval  power  of  England  above  that  of  both 
thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  afiurance  he  had  that 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  direded,  infpired  him 
with  this  confidence. 

Mr.  Pitt's  fyftem  appeared  to  diftlnguilJied  poli- 
ticians, the  only  important,  and  Indeed,  the  only 
reafonableone.  The  Englilh  nation  had  contradt- 
ed  fuch  a  load  of  debt,  that  it  could  nei!her  free 
itfelf  from  it,  nor  fupport  it,  without  opening  to 
itlclf  new  fources  of  opulence.  Europe,  tired 
out  with  the  grievances  Great-Britain  had  made 
her  fubmit  to,  waited  impatiently  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  difable  her  opprefibr  from  continuing  them. 
The  houfe  of  Bourbon  could  not  but  preferve  a 
(Irong  refentment  for  the  injuries  it  had  fufFered, 
and  for  the  lofTes  it  had  fuftained  ;  it  could  not 
but  make  fecret  preparations,  and  gradually  work 
vip  a  fpirit  of  revenge  to  which  a  combination  of 

all 
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B  o  o  Kail  its  forces  might  infure  fuccefs.  Thefe  motives 
X.  obliged  Great-Britain,  though  a  commercial  povv-, 
er,  to  aggrandize  itfelf  for  its  fupport.  This  cruel 
neceiiiiy  was  not  fo  fendbly  felt  by  the  council  of 
George  the  third  as  Mr.  Pitt  defired.  Modera- 
tion appeared  to  him  a  work  of  weaknefs  or  of  in- 
fatuation, perhaps,  of  treachery  •,  and  he  refigned 
his  pod,  becaufe  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  Spain. 

May  we  vencure  to  form  a  conjedure?  The 
Englifh  miniftry  plainly  faw  that  there  was  no 
■  pofTibility  of  avoiding  a  frclli  war-,  but  equally 
tired  out  and  difgraced  by  the  power  Mr.  Pitt  had 
afTumed,  they  were  defirous  of  reftoring  that  fpirit  of 
equality  which  is  the  fpring  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment. Defpairing  cf  being  able  to  raife  themfelves 
UDon  a  level  with  a  man  lo  highly  efteemed,  or  of 
making  him  (loop  to  them,  they  united  their  forces 
to  effed  his  ruin.  As  open  attacks  would  only  have 
turned  againll  themfelves,  they  had  recourle  to 
more  artful  methods.  They  attempted  to  four  his 
temper  -,  the  natural  fue  of  his  charader  laid  him 
open  to  fuch  a  fnare,  and  he  fell  into  it..  If  Mn 
Pitt  refigned  his  pod  through  pecviilmefs,  he  de- 
ierves  to  be  cenfured  for  not  having  fuppieiTed  or 
niadered  it.  If  he  hoped  by  this  expedient  to 
humble  his  enemies,  he  Hiewed  he  had  greater 
knovvlede-e  of  affairs  than  of  men.  If,  as  he  af- 
fcrted,  he  refigned,  becaufe  he  would  no  longer 
be  rcrponfible  for  the  mcafures  he,  did  not  guide, 
ivc  may  be  allowed   to  think  that  he  was  more 

(trongly 
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ilrongly  attached  to  his  own  perfonal  glory,  than  book 
to  the  intercds  of  his  country.    But  whatever  may       x. 
have  been  the  caufe  of  his  refignation,  nothing  but 
the  blindeit,  nioft  unjuft,  and   mod   violent  par- 
tiality can   venture  to  afTerr,  that  his  virtues  and 
abilities  were  merely  the  effedl  of  chance. 

Bur  however  this  may  be,  the  firll  fcep  the  new 
miniftry  took  was  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
Mr.   Pitt  i  and   this  was   a  kind   of  homage  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  him.     It  was  thought  ne- 
cefTary  to  declare  war  againft  Spain,  and  the  Weft 
Indies  were  to  be  the  fcene  of  thefe  new  hoftili- 
ties.     Experience   had  already  difcou raged    them 
from    making  any  attempts  on   the  continent  of 
America,  and  all  their  views  were  turned  towards 
Cuba.     Men  of  fenfe  and  underftanding  perceived 
ihat    the  taking   of  this  ifiand  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  apprehenfion  of  vengeance   froni 
the  other  colonies,  that  the  empire   of  the  gulph 
of  Mexico  would  be  fecured ;    that   the  enemy^ 
whofe  riches  arofe  principally  from  the  amount  of  its 
cuftoms,  would  be  deprived  of  all  their  refources ; 
that  the   v</hole  commerce  of  the  continent  would 
be  feized  upon,  and   the  inhabitants   would   chule 
rather  to  deliver  up  their  riches  to  the  conqueror 
of  their  country,  than  to  give  up  thofc  com  modi- 
■  lies  they  had  been  ufed   to  receive  from   Europe; 
in  a  word,  that   the  pov;er  of  Spain  would  be  fo 
much    reduced    by   this   confiderable   lofs,  that  it 
would  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  any  terms. 

Vol.  IIL  B  b  ApREir 
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BOOK      Agreeable  to  this  idea,  a  fleet,  confiding  of 
X.      nineteen  fhips   of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and 
^      'about  a  hundred  and  fifty  tranfports,  with  10,000 
troops  on  board,  which  were  to  be  joined  by  4000 
more  from  North- America,  fet  fail  for  the  Havan- 
nah.     To  arrive  at  this  formidable   place,  it  was 
determined  to  pafs  through  the  old  ftreight  of  Ba- 
hama, not  fo  long  in  extent,  though  more  dange- 
rous than  the   he w  one.     The  obftacles  that  were 
to  be  expeded  in    this   pafTage   little  known,  and 
too  little  attended  to,  were  fuccefsfully  furmount- 
ed  in  a  mianner   worthy  the  reputation  that  admi- 
ral Pocock  had  acquired.     On  the  6th  of  July  he 
arrived  at   the   place  of  his  deflination  ;  and  the 
landing  of  the  troops  Was  effe6led  without  any  op- 
pofition,  at  the  diflance  of  fix  leagues  eaftward  of 
thofe  dreadful  fortifications  that  were  to  be  taken. 
The  operations  by  land,  were  not  fo  v/ell  con- 
ducted as  thofe  by  fea.     If  Albemarle,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  army,    had   been  a  man  of 
abilities,  equal  to  the  commiilTion  he  was  intruded 
with,  he  would  h^ve  begun  his  attack  by  the  city. 
The   angle  dry  wall  that  covered   it,  could  not 
have    held    out  four    and   twenty    hours.     It   is 
probable,  that  the  generals,  the  council,  and   the 
regency,  who  mud   infallibly  have   fallen  into  his 
hands  by   this   fuccefs  which  might  fo  eafily  have 
been  obt<'^ined,  would    have  refolved  to  capitulate 
for  the  Moro.     At  all  events,  he  would  thus  have 
prevented  the  fort  from  receiving  any  afildance  or 
provifions  that  were  fupplied  from  the  city  during 

the 
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the  ficge,  and  have  fecured  the  mod  likely  means  book 
to  reduce  it  in  a  very  Ihort  time.  X. 

The  plan  he  purfued  of  beginning  his  opera- 
tions by  the  attack  of  the  Moro,  expofed  him  to 
great  diftrefTcs.  1  he  water  that  was  near  him  was 
iinwholefome,  and  he  found  himfelf  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  procuring  fome  at  three  leagues  diilance 
from  his  camp.  As  the  (loops  that  were  fent  for 
this  purpofe  might  be  attacked,  it  was  thoucrhc 
necefiary  to  pod  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
on  the  eminence  of  Aroftigny,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
league's  diftance  from  the  town,  in  order  to  pro- 
ted  them.  This  body  of  troops  entirely  detached 
from  the  army,  and  which  could  not  be  withdrawn 
or  fupported  but  by  fca,  was  perpetually  in  danger 
of  being  cut  off. 

Albemarle,  who  might  have  judged  of  the 
difpofition  of  the  enemy  from  their  not  molefling 
the  troops  polled  at  Arofligny,  fhould  have  placed 
another  body  of  men  upon  the  public  road  leading 
to  the  city.  By  this  ftep  he  would  have  been  able 
almoft  to  furround  it ;  he  would  moll  undoubtedly 
have  diftreffed  it  by  fam.ine,  prevented  all  removal 
of  the  effeds  into  the  country,  and  opened  a  lefs 
dangerous  communication  with^Aroiligny,  than 
by  the  detachments  he  was  conftantly  obliged  to 
fend,  in  order  to  fupporc  this  advanced  body  of 
troops. 

The  fiege  of  the  Moro  was  carried  on  without 
opening  the  trenches.     The  foldiers  advanced  to- 
wards the  ditch,  and  were  covered  only  with  bar- 
B  b  2  rels 
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K  rels  of  flints,  which  were,  at  length,  exchanged 
for  facks  of  cotton,  that  were  taken  out  of  fomc 
merchant  fnips  arrived  from  Jamaica.  This  want 
of  forefrght  occafioned  the  lofs  of  a  great  number 
cf  m.en,  always  of  great  value,  but  more  efpecial*- 
iy  fo  in  a  climate,  where  difeafes  and  fatigues, 
caufc  fo  great  a  confumption  of  them. 

The  EngliQi  general,  having  loft  a  great  part 
of  his  army,  and  finding  the  neceffity,  for  want 
~of  troops,  of  reimbarking  in  a  few  days,  deter-' 
mined  to  attempt  florming  the  caftle  ;  but  a  large 
and  deep  ditch  cut  in  the  rock  was  firft  to  be 
paiTed,  and  no  preparations  had  been  m.ade  to  fill 
it  up. 

If  the  faults  of  the  Englifli  were  very  confider- 
able^  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  flill  greater. 
Though  appri2:ed  above  a  month  before  that  war 
had  commenced  between  the  two  nations,  they 
were  not  rouzed  from  their  lethargy.  The  enemy 
was  already  upon  their  coafts^  and  they  had  m^ade 
ro  provifions  of  balls  of  a  proper  fize  for  their 
cannons,  nor  of  cartridges -,  neither  had  they  one 
fingle  gun,  or  even  a  firelock  fit  to  make  ufe  of. 

The  great  number  of  officers  of  the  land  and 
fea  fervice  who  were  at  the  Havannah,  occafioned, 
during  fome  days  of  the  fiege,  a  great  uncertainty 
in  the  refolutions  that  could  not  but  be  favourable 
to  the  befiegers. 

Three  fhips  of  war  were  funk,  to  flop  up  the 
entrance  into  the  port,  which  the  enemy  cou^d 
not  pafs.     The  road  into  the  harbour  was  by  this 

means 
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means  damaged,  and  three  great  (hips  bft  to  no  b  o  o  ic 
purpofe.  X. 

The  niofl:  common  prudence  would  have  fug- 
gefled  that  the  twelve  men  of  war  that  were  at  the 
Havannah  fliould  have  been  got  ready  to  fail. 
They  could  not  poiTibly  be  of  any  fervlce  in  de- 
fending the  place,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  Tome 
c-onfequence  to  lave  them.  But  this  was  negleded. 
Neither  did  the  precaution  occur  of  fecting  them 
on  fire,  although  this  was  the  only  way  left  to 
prevent  them  from  failing  into  the  ha,nd5  of  the 
enemy. 

The  dcftru61ion  of  the  body  of  Englilh  troops 
polled  at  AroRigny^  where  they  could  not  receive 
any  afTiftance,  might  have  been  ealily  effeded. 
This  check  would  have  put  the  Ipefiegers  to  fome 
difficulty  in  procuring  water^  would  have  deprived 
them  of  men,  intimidated  them,  retarded  their 
operations,  and  infpired  the  Spaniih  forces  wiih 
fome  defj-rec  of  confidence.  But  far  from  makincr 
fo  eafy  an  attempt,  they  did  not  attack,  even  in 
the  open  part  of  the  country,  any  of  the  Englilli 
detachments,  though  compofed  entirely  of  infan- 
try, and  which  might  have  been  oppcled  by  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons  and  a  great  number  of  militia 
that  were  provided  with  horfes. 

The  communication  of  the  city  with  the  inter- 
nal  parts  of  the  country    was    fcarcc  ever  inter- 
rupted, and  yet  none  of  thcfe  who  had  a  Ihare  in 
the  adminiflratlon,  ever  thought  of  conveying  the 
B  b  3  royal 
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Boo  K  royal  trcafiire  into  the  inland  parts,  to  prevent  its 
X.      falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  laft  infiance  of  negled  ferved  to  complete 
the  whole.  In  the  middle  of  the  ditch  had  been 
iefc  a  piece  of  a  rock  terminating  in  a  point,  and 
Handing  by  itfelf.  The  Englifh  placed  upon  this 
a  few  tottering  planks,  which  reached  from  the 
breach  to  the  counterfcarp»  A  ferjeant,  with  fif- 
teen men,  paffed  over  them  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon; and  concealed  themfelves- among  fome 
ilones  that  had  fallen  down.  They  were  followed 
by  a  company  of  grenadiers  and  fome  foldiers^ 
When  they  had  colleded  about  a  hundred  men,  in 
the  fpace  of  an  hour  they  got  upon  the  breach, 
under  no  apprehenfion  of  being  difcovered,  and 
found  no  men  placed  there  to  defend  it.  Velafco, 
indeed,  informed  of  what  had  happened,  haftened 
to  lave  the  place  ;  but  he  v/as  killed  in  coming 
up,  and  his  death  putting  the  Spanilh  troops  that 
followed  him  into  confufion,  they  furrendered  to  a 
handful  of  men.  The  negled  of  placing  a  cen- 
tinel  to  obferve  th?  motions  of  the  enemy  lodged 
upon  the  ditch,  occafioned  this  cvGnt.  A  few  days 
after,  a  capitulation  was  entered  into,  for  the 
city,  for  all  the  places  of  the  colony,  and  for  the 
whole  illand.  Independent  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  vidory  in  itfelf,  the  conquerors  found 
in  tlie  Havannah  about  forty-five  millions*  of 
fiiver,  and  other  valuable  effecls,  which  fully  in- 

demniaed 
*  1,968,750!. 
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demnified  them  for  the  expences  of  the  expedl-  book 
tion.  ^' 


The  lofs  of  Cuba,  the  center  of  the  power  of  ^^;^;;^;7"^ 
Spain  in  the  new   world,  made  peace  as  nectffary  tsges  pro- 

*  ■  1     '1       cured  to 

to  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  it  could  poffibly  be  Great  bh- 
to  that  of  Verfailles,  whofe  didrefics  were  now  j^^J^aa  by 
brought  to  the  higheft  pitch.  The  Englifli  mi- ^^^^  P^^^'^- 
niftry,  at  that  time,  confented  to  a  peace  j  but  it 
feemed  a  matter  of  much  difiicuky  to  fettle  the 
conditions.  The  fuccelTes  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  ailonifhing  in  North  and  South  America. 
But,  however  ambitious  fhe  might  be,  {he  could 
not  flatter  herfelf  with  the  hopes  of  retaining  all 
the  conquefts  fhe  had  made.  It  was  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  (he  would  give  up  the  pofTcfiions  flie 
had  gained  in  North  America,  as  the  advantages 
Ihe  might  exped  from  them  were  diftant,  incon- 
fiderable  and  uncertain  ;  and  that  fhe  would  be 
content  with  referving  to  herfelf  the  fugar  colonies 
fhe  had  lately  acquired,  which  the  flace  of  her  fi- 
nances feemed  more  particularly  to  require.  The 
increafe  of  her  cuftoms,  that  was  a  neceifary  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  a  fyllem,  would  have  procuicd 
her  the  bed  finking  fund  that  could  have  been 
imagined,  and  which  muft  have  been  fo  much  the 
more  agreeable  to  the  nation,  as  it  would  have 
been  obtained  at  theexpenceof  the  French.  This 
advantage  would  have  been  attended  with  three 
others  very  confiderable.  It  would,  in  the  firll 
place,  have  deprived  a  rival  power,  and  formidable 
jjotwithftanding   the  faults  it  had  committed^  of 

B  b  4  its 
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BOOK  its  richeft   branch  cf  trade.     Secondly,  it  would 
X.      have  contributed    to   weaken  ir,  from  its   being 

^  '  under  a  neccflity  of  defending  Canada  •,  a  colony^ 
which,  from  the  nature  of  its  fituation,  muft  be 
detrimental  to  a  nation  that  had  long  negleded 
its  navy.  Laftly,  it  would  have  kept  New  Eng- 
land in  a  clofer  and  more  abfolute  dependence 
on  the  mother  country,  a  part  of  America  that 
■would  always  want  to  be  fupportcd  againil  a  rell- 
lefs,  aflive  and  warlike  neighbour. 

But  though  the  council  of  George  the  Illd 
fhouid  have  thought  itnecefTary  to  reftore  to  their 
enemies  a  bad  country  of  the  continent,  and  to 
referve  the  valuable  iflands,  yet  they  would  nor, 
perhaps,  have  ventured  to  adopt  fo  judicious  a 
meafure.  In  0[her  countries  the  faults  of  the 
minifters  are  imputed  only  to  themfelves,  or  to 
their  kings,  who  punifh  them  for  their  milcon- 
dud.  In  England,  the  errors  of  adminiftration 
are  generally  the  errors  of  the  nation,  who  infift 
upon  obedience  to  their  will,  though  guided  by 
caprice. 

The  Englifh,  who  have  complained  of  the 
terms  of  the  lad  peace,  when  they  have  been 
fhewn  how  far  fhort  they  fell  of  the  advantages 
they  expeded  from  them,  had,  however  in  fome 
meafure,  didated  ihole  very  terms  themfelves  by 
the  tenor  of  their  complaints,  either  previous  to,  or 
during  the  war.  The  Canadians  had  committed 
fome  outrages,  and  the  lavages  many  ads  of  cruelty 
in 'the  Englifn  colonies.  The  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants. 
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tants,  terrified  at  the  diftrefles  they  fufFered,   and  B  o  o  K 
more  fo  at  thofe  they  feared,    had  caufed  their       x. 
clamours  to  be   heard  even  in  Europe.     Their  ^      ^ 
correfpondcnts,  interefted  to  obtain  them  a  fpeedy 
and  powerful  redrefs,  had  aggravated   their  com- 
plaints.    Thofe  writers,  who  eagerly  lay  hold  of 
every  circumftance,  that  can   render  the   French 
odious,  had  loaded  them  with  every  fpecies  of  in- 
vedive.     The  people,  exafperated  by  the  report 
of  the  fhocking  ictnes  that  were  perpetually  pre- 
fented  to  its  imagination,  wilhed  to  fee  a  (lop  put     . 
to  thefe  barbarities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fugar 
colonies,  fatisfied  with  the  carrying  on  of  their 
own  commerce  and  gaining  a  part  of  that  of  their 
enemies,  were  very  quiet.  Far  from  wifhing  the 
conqueft  of  their  neighbours  fetrlements,  they 
rather  dreaded  it,  confidering  it  as  deftrudive  to 
themfelves,  though  advantageous  to  the  nation. 
The  lands  of  the  French  are  fo  much  fupcrior  to 
thofe  of  the  Englifh,  that  no  competition  could 
pofiibly  have  taken  place.  Their  allies  were  of  the 
fame  opinion,  and  followed  the  example  of  their 
moderation. 

The  confequence  of  fo  contrary  a  plan  of  con- 
dudtwas,  that  the  nation  was  extremely  indifferent 
about  the  fugar  colonies,  bur  very  anxious  to  ac- 
quire what  they  wanted  in  North  America.  The 
miniftry,  v;hich,  in  England,  can  never  fupporc 
its  authority  againft  the  people,  or,  at  lead,  cannot 
lung  maintain  itfelf  fucccfsfully  againft  its  ge- 
neral 
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3^  o  o  K  neral  odium,  turned  all  their  views  to  this  cb]ecl> 
X.  and  found  France  and  Spain  readily  difpofed  to 
adopt  fuch  a  fyftem.  The  courts  of  Madrid  and 
France  gave  up  to  the  EngliOi  all  their  former 
polTtfTions,  from  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  up  to 
the  Miflifippi.  Befides  this,  France  ceded  the 
iilands  of  Granada  and  Tobago,  and  confented^ 
that  the  Englidi  (hould  keep  the  iilands  of  St. 
Yincent  and  Dominica,  that  had  been  confidered 
as  neutral,  provided  that,  on  her  part,  fhe  might 
appropriate  St.  Lucia  to  herfelf.  On  thefe  con- 
ditions, the  conquerors  reltored  to  the  allied 
powers  ail  the  conquefls  they  had  made  in  Ame- 
rica. 

From  this  time  England  loll  the  opportunity > 
which,  perhaps,  may  never  return,  of  feizing 
all  the  avenues  and  making  itfelf  mailer  of  the 
fources  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  new  world.  Mexi- 
co was  in  its  power,  as  the  EngliHi  only  were  ia 
poflefTion  of  the  gulph  that  opens  the  way  to  it.. 
This  valuable  continent  mud,  therefore,  foon  have 
become  their  property.  It  might  have  been  al- 
lured, either  by  the  offers  of  an  eafier  govern- 
ment, or  by  the  flattering  hopes  of  liberty  :  the 
Spaniards  might  have  been  invited  to  lliake  off 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  which  only  took 
up  arms  to  dillrefs  its  colonies,  and  not  to  proted 
them  ;  or  the  Indians  might  have  been  tempted  to 
break  the  chains  that  enflaved  them  to  an  arbi- 
trary government.  The  whole  face  of  America 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  entirely  changed,  and 

'.       •the 
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the  Englilh   more  free  and  more  equitable  than  book 
other  monarchical  powers,  could  not  but  be  bene-       x. 
fired  by  refcuing  the  human  race  from  the  op- 
preffions  they  fuffered  in  the  new  world,  and  by 
removing  the  injuries  this  opprefllon  has  occafioned 
to  Europe  in  particular. 

All  thofe  fubjedls,  who  are  vicSlims  of  the  fe- 
verity,  exaftions,  oppreffion  and  deceit  of  arbitrary 
governments ;  all  thofe  families  that  are  ruined  by 
the  raifing  of  foldiers,  by  the  ravages  of  armies, 
by  the  loans  for  carrying  on  war,  and  by  the  in- 
frad:ions  of  peace ;  all  men  born  to  think  and 
live  as  men,  inftead  of  obeying  and  becoming 
fubjedl  like  brutes,  would  have  gladly  taken  re- 
fuge in  thofe  countries.  Thefe,  as  well  as  a  mul- 
titude  of  workmen^  without  employment  -,  of 
hufbandmen  without  land  ;  of  men  of  fcicnce 
without  any  occupation  ;  and  numbers  of  diftrefTed 
and  unfortunate  perfons,  would  have  fled  into 
thefe  regions,  which  require  only  juft  and  civilized 
inhabitants,  to  render  them  happy,  Above  all,  the 
peafants  of  the  north,  fjaves  to  the  nobility  who 
trample  upon  them,  would  certainly  have  been 
invited  there:  thofe  Ruffian  peafants,  who  are 
employed  as  executioners  to  torture  the  human 
race,  inftead  of  cultivatino-  and  fertilizino;  the 
earth.  Numbers  of  them  would  certainly  have 
been  loft  in  thefe  tranfmigrations  through  cxtenfive 
feas,  into  nev/chmatcs;  but  this  would  have  been 
an  infinitely  lefs  evil  than  that  of  a  tyranny,  work- 
ing by  flow  and  artful   means,  and  facrificing  fo 

many 
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Book  many  people  to  the  wills  of  a  fmall  number  of 
X.      men.     In  a  word,    the  Englifli  would  be  much 

^"'"^ — 'more  glorioufly  employed  in  fupporting  and  fa- 
vouring \o  happy  a  revolution,  than  in  tormenting 
themlelves  in  defence  of  a  liberty,  that  excites  the 
envy  of  all  kings,  and  which  they  endeavour  by 
every  method  to  undermine  and  deftroy. 

This  is  a  wiih  which,  though  founded  on  juftice 
and  humanity,  is  yet,  alas  I  vain  in  itfelf,  as  it 
leaves  nothing  but  regret  in  the  mind  of  him  that 
formed  it.  Mufl  then  the  defires  of  the  virtuous 
man  for  the  profperity  of  the  world,  be  for  ever 
•loft,  while  thofe  of  the  ambitious  and  extravagant 
are  fo  often  favoured  by  cafual  events  ? 

Since  war  has  been  the  caufe  of  fo  much  evil, 
why  does  it  not  run  through  every  fpecies  of  ca- 
lamity that  it  may,  at  length,  tend  to  procure 
fome  good.  But  what  has  been  the  confequence 
of  the  laft  war,  one  of  thofe  that  has  been  the 
moft  diftrcfsful  to  the  human  race  ?  It  has  occa- 
fioned  ravages  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
and  has  coft  Europe  alone  above  a  million  of  its 
inhabitants.  Thofe  who  were  not  its  viftims,  are 
«iovv  diftrelTed  by  it,  and  their  pofterity  will  long 
be  oppreiTed  under  the  weight  of  the  enormous 
taxes  it  has  given  rife  to.  The  nation,  v^^hom 
vidory  attended  in  all  parts,  ftill  feels  the  wounds 
by  which  its  triumphs  were  obtained.  Its  public 
debt,  which,  ar  the  beginning  of  the  war,  did 
not  exceed  1,617,087,060  livres  *,  arofe,  at  the 

con- 
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conclufion  of  the  peace,  to  3,330,000,000  livres*,  book: 
for  which  it  muft  pay  an  intereft  of  111,577,490      x. 

livres  f.  ' ^^— ^ 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  fubjed  of  war.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  confider  by  what  means  the  na- 
tions, who  have  divided  the  great  Archipelago  of 
America,  that  has  been  the  origin  of  fo  many 
quarrels  and  negociations,  and  has  given  rife  to  fo 
many  refle^lions,  have  been  able  to  raife  it  to  a 
degree  of  opulence,  that  may,  without  exagge-» 
ration,  be  confidered  as  the  firft  caufe  of  all  the 
great  events  that  at  prefent  difturb  the  peace  of  thq 
globe. 

♦145,687,500!.  t  4,881,5151.  3?.  9d, 


End  of  the  Tenth  Book. 
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BOO    K     XI, 


^he  Europeans  go  into  Aftica  to  pur  chafe  Jlaves  to 
cultivate  the  Carihhee  ijlands.  "The  manner  of  con- 
dueling  this  fpecies  of  commerce.  Produce  arifmg 
from  the  labour  of  theflaves. 


V>|ERTA1N  reil-lers  fugitives,  the  greateft 
part  of  whom  had  either  been  difgraced  by  the 
laws  of  their  country,  or  ruined  by  their  excefTes ; 
in  this  flate  of  defperation,  formed  a  defign  of  at- 
tacking Spanifti  or  Fortuguefe  fhips  that  were  rich- 
ly laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the  new  world.  Some 
defert  iflands,  whofe  fituation  infured  fuccefs  to 
thefe  piracies,  ferved  at  firft  for  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous to  thefe  robbers,  and  foon  became  their  coun- 
try. Habituated  to  murder,  they  meditated  the 
malTacre  of  a  plain  and  unfufpe6ling  people,  who 
had  received  and  treated  them  with  humanity  ;  and 
the  civilized  nations,  of  which  thefe  Buccaneers 
wtre  the  refufcj    adopted   this  infamous   fcheme 

without 
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without  hefuation  •,  which  was  imiriediately  put  in  b  o  o  K 
execution,     it  then  becaipe  necefiary  to  confider     xi. 

what  advantages  might  accrue  from  fo  many  enor-  *^ v — ' 

niitic'S.     Gold  and  (ilver,  which  were  ilill  looked 
upon  as  the  ible  valuable  productions  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  America,  had  either  never  exiftcd  in  fe- 
veral  of  thefe  new  acquifitions,  or  were  no  longer 
to  be  found  there  in  fuflicient  quantities  to  expect 
any  confiderable  emoluments  from   v/orking  the 
mines.     Certain  fpeculative  men,  lefs   blinded  by 
their  prejudices  than  the  multitude  generally  are, 
imagined,  that  a  foil  and  climate,  {o  totally  diffe- 
rent from  ours,  might  either  furnifn  us  with  com- 
modities to  which  we  were  ftrangers,  or  which  we 
were  obliged  to  purchafe  at  an  exorbitant  price  t 
they,  therefore,  determined  to  apply  themfelves  to 
the  culture  of  them.     There  were  fome  obftacles, 
apparently  infurmountable  to  the  execution  of  this 
plan.    The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
now  entirely  deftroyed,  and  had  they  not  been  io^ 
the  weakncfs  of  their  conflitutions,  their  habit  of 
eafe  and  indolence,  and   their  invincible  averfion 
from  labour,  would  fcarcely  have  rendered  them 
fit  inftruments  to  execute  the  defigns  of  their  op- 
prefibrs.    Thefe  barbarians  too,  born  in  a  temperate 
clime,  could  not  fupport  laborious  works  of  agri- 
culture under  a   burning  and  unwholefome   fky. 
Self-intereft,  ever  fruitful   in  expedients,  devifed 
the  plan  of  feeking  cultivators  in  Africa,  a  coun« 
try  in  which  the  abominable  and  inhuman  cuRooi 
of  felling  its  inhabitants  hath  ever  prevailed. 

Africa 
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BOOK      Africa  is  an  immenfe  region,  conneded  to  Aii'3L 
XI.     only  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  of  twenty  leagues^ 
~^       called  the  ifthmus  cf  Suez.     This  natural  and  po- 
peans  go    litical  boundary,  mufl:  fooner  or  later  be  broken 
ca,  in       down  by  the  ocean,  from  that  tendency  it  is  ob- 
cvUdva-^    ferved  to  have  of  forming  gulphs  and  flraits  eaft- 
tors.         ward.     This  great  peninfula,  cut  by  the  equator 
into  two  unequal  parts,   forms    an  irregular  tri- 
angle, one  of  whofe  fides  fronts  the  eaft,  the  other 
the  north,  and  the  third  the  weft. 
Opinions        The  caflem  fide,  which  extends  from  Sue2  as  ; 
the  eaiternfar  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  walhed  by  the 
AtVica!     ^^'^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ocean.     The  interior  parts  of  the 
country  are  but  little  known,  and  what  has  been 
difcovered  of  them,  can  neither  excite  the  merce- 
nary views  of  the  trader,  the  curiofity  of  the  tra- 
veller, nor  the  humanity  of  the  philofopher.    Even 
the  miiTionaries,  after  having  made  fome  progrefs 
in  thefe  countries,  efpecially  in  AbyfTinia,  totally 
difcouraged  by  the  treatment  they  met  with,  have 
abandoned  theie  people  to  their  inconftancy  and 
perfidy.     The  coaRs  are  in  general  only  dreadful  ■ 
rocks,  or  a  v;a(le  of  dry  and  burning  land.    Thofe 
portions,  which  are  fit  for  cultivation,  are   par- 
celled out  among  the  natives  of  the  country,  the 
Arabs,    the   Portuguefe    and   the   Dutch.     Their 
commerce,  which  confifts  only  in  a  little  ivoiy  o^* 
gold,  and  fome  (laves,  h  connedled  with  that  of 
^nccm-*   the  EaftTndies. 
irgthc  'Pj.jj.  northern    (Ide,    which   extends  from   the 

noidicrn 

coaftot'     ifthmus   of  Suc:^    to  the  llraits  oi   Gibraltar,   is 
^^■"^^^  bounded 
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bounded    by   the    Mediterranean.     On  this    fide,  book 
nine  hundred   leagues  of  coafl:    are   occupied  by      xi. 
Egypt,  and  by  the  country,  which  has  for  fevcral  ^"^    v    ^ 
centuries  been  known  by  the  name  of  Barbary. 

Egypt,  which  was  the  nurfcry  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  of  commerce  and  government,  offers  no- 
thino;  that  can  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
learned  the  idea  of  its  former  greatntfs.  Bending 
nndcr  the  yoke  of  defpotilm,  which  the  ignorance 
and  fupcrftition  of  the  Turks  have  impofed  on 
her,  the  fole  intercourfe  fne  feems  to  have  with 
foreign  nations  by  the  ports  of  Damietta  and  of 
Alexandria,  ferves  only  to  render  them  witnelTes 
cf  her  total  decienfion  and  ruin. 

The  fare  of  ancient  Lybia,  now  Barbary,  is  no 
,iefs  wonderful.  The  early  periods  of  this  exten- 
five  country  are  involved  in  the  greateft  obfcurity  ; 
hor  was  any  light  thrown  upon  their  hiftory  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians,  Thefe  mer- 
chants, originally  of  Phoenician  extradion,  about 
a  hundred  and  thirry-feven  years  before  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  built  a  city,  whofe  terrirory,  ac 
firll,  very  limitted,  in  procefs  cf  time,  extended 
to  all  that  country,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  afterwards  much  further* 
•Spain,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Mediterranean  fell  under  its  dominion.  Many 
other  kingdoms  muft  apparently  have  ferved  to 
aggrandize  this  enormous  power,  when  her  ambi- 
tious views  interfered  with  thofe  of  R.ome.  At 
the  time  of  this  dreadful  collifion,  a  war  between 

Vol.  III.  C  c  thefe 
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BOOK  thefe  two  nations  was  inflantly  kindled,  and  carried 
XI.  on  wiih  fuch  cbilinacy  and  fury,  that  it  was  eafy 
to  for  fee  it  would  not  terminate,  but  in  the  utter 
dcftrudion  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Rome,  which 
was  now  in  the  height  of  its  republican  and 
patriotic  principles,  after  many  fiubbGrn  engage- 
ir.ents  in  which  the  greatefi:  military  fkill  v/as  dif- 
jilayed,  obtaiaed  a  decifive  fuperiority  over  that  J 
which  was  corrupted  by  its  riches.  The  commer- 
cial people  became  the  flaves  of  the  warlike 
power. 

The  conquerors  maintained  themfelves  in  the 
pofie^ion  of  their  conquefts,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  Vth  century.  The  Vandals,  then  hurried 
on  by  tfetir  original  impetuofity  beyond  the  limits 
of  Spai^,  of  which  they  were  mailers,  pafled  the 
pillars  of  Hcrculesv  and,  like  an  inundation,  dif- 
fufed  themfelves  over  the  country  of  Lybia.  Thefe 
barbarians  would  certainly  have  preferved  the  ad- 
vantages they  had  acquired  by  their  irruptions,  if 
they  had  kept  up  that  miliiary  fpiritwhieh  their  king, 
Genferic  had  infpired  them  with.  But  with  this 
barbarian,  who  was  not  dcilitute  of  genius,-  this* 
fpirlt  became  extinct;  military  difcipline  was  re- 
laxed, and  the  government  which  reded  only  oi> 
this  bafis,  was  overthrown,  Eelifarius  furprifed 
thefe  people  in  this  confufion,  extirpated  them^. 
and  re-eftabliHied  the  empire  in  its  ancienc 
privileges.  But  this  revolution  was  only  momen- 
tary!..   Great  men,,  who  can  form  and  bring  to  ma- 

tiu-kjf 
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turity  a  rifjng  nation,  cannot  iavpart  youth  and  vi-  B  o  o  k 
gour  to  an  ancient  and  decayed  people.  xi. 

In  the  Vihh  century,  the  Saracens,  formidable^^  ^^^"^ 
in  their  inftitutions  and  their  raccefs,  armed  with 
the  iword  and  with  the  coran,  obliged  the  Ro- 
mans, weakened  by  their  divifions^  to  repafs.  the 
tas,  and  augmented  with  the  acceffion  of  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  that  vaft  dominion  Mo- 
hammed had  j'jft  founded  with  fo  much  glory. 
The  lieutenants  of  the  Caliphs  afterwards  deprived 
their  mailers  of  thefe  rich  fpoils,  and  erecStcd  the 
provinces  intruded  to  their  care,  and  independent 
ftates. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  aitairsat  the  beginning  of 
the  XVlth  century,  \\hen  the  Mohammedans  of 
Algiers,  who  were  afraid  of  falling  under  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  invited  the  Turks  to  their  afTiftance;. 
The  Porte  fent  BarbarofTa,  who  at  firft  protedled^ 
but  in  the  end  enflaved  them*  The  BafiaSjwho  fuc- 
ceeded  him^  and  were  the  governors  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli)  cities  that  were  both  equally  conquered 
and  opprelTed,  exercifed  a  tyranny,  which  very 
fortunately  was  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  from 
its  excefs  it  mud  necefiarily  terminate  in  its  own 
dellrudion ;  and  the  fame  violent  meaili res  that 
fupported  it,  were  exerted  in  delivering  the  people 
from  it.  One  circumllance^  howevet^  is  v/orthy 
of  obfervation,  that  the  three  ftates  adopted  the 
fame  kind  of  government,  which  is  a  fpeqies  of 
ariftocracy.  The  chief,  who  under  the  title  of  Dey, 
gpverns  the  i-epublic,  is  eledkd  by  the  foldiers, 
C  G  5t  whjO 
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BOOK  vvho  are  always  Tnrkifh,  and  confiitutc  the  only 
XI.      nobility  of  the  country.     Thefe  ek6lions   are  fel- 

^'*"'~^'  'dom  made  without  bloodfhed,  and  it  is  no  unu- 
fual  thing  for  a  man,  who  has  been  eleded  in  the 
ID  id  ft  of  riot  and  flaughter,  to  be  -afterwards  afifaf- 
fmatcd  by  a  reftlefs  fatflion,  who  defign  either  ta 
fecure  that  diftindion  for  themfelves,  or  to  fell  k 
for  their  advancement.  The  empire  of  Morocco^, 
which  has  fuccefiively  fwallowed  up  the  kingdoms 
of  Fez,  of  Tafiler,  and  of  Sus,  becaufe  it  is  he- 
reditary in  a  national  family,  is,  however,  fubjefl- 
ed  to  the  fame  revolutions.  The  atrocious  difpo 
fitions  of  [he  princes  and  ihe  people  are  the  pri:- 
mary  caufe  of  this  inftability. 

The  interior  parts  of  Barbary  are  full  of  Arabs^ 
who  are  what  men  in  the  primitive  ages  muft  have 
been,  flaepherd^  in  a  wandering  and  unfettlecl 
ilate.  Cuftoms,  which- are  difguftful  to  our  effe- 
minate m.anners,  are  confidered  by  them  as  grear,. 
or  nmple  as  nature  by  which  they  are  didated. 
When  the  mod  iiluftrious  among  the  Arabians  in- 
tend to  receive  a  ftranger  with  m.arks  of  diftinc* 
tion,  they  go  themfelves  in  fearch  of  the  choiceft 
lamb  of  their  flocks,  flay  it  with  their  own  hands^ 
and  like  the  patriarchs  of  Mofes,  or  the  lieroes  of 
Homer,  cut  it  in  pieces,  while  their  wives  are 
occupied  in  the  other  preparations  of  the  feafl. 
The  children  of  the  mod  diftinguiflied  men  among, 
them,  even  of  Scheiks  and  Emirs,  tend  the  fami- 
ly flocks.  The  girls  and  boys  have  no  other  en>- 
ployment  during  their  tender  years. 
;  These 
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7'hese  are  not  the  happy  manners  of  thofe  who  book 
live  in  towns  or  inhabit  the  Tea  fl:iore.  Equally  xr. 
averfe  from  the  toils  of  agriculrure  and  from  the 
more  fedenrary  arts,  they  are  become  pirates.  At 
firft,  thev  contented  themfelves  with  ravaeins;  the 
vail:  and  fertile  plains  of  Spain.  They  furprifed 
the  indolent  inhabitants  of  the  rich  countries  of 
Valencia,  Granada  and  Andalufia,  while  they  were 
aHeep,  and  carried  them  off  for  Haves.  After- 
wards, difdaining  the  booty  they  acquired  from 
countries  they  had  formerly  cultivated,  they  builc 
large  veffels,  and  infulted  the  flags  of  all  nations. 
Thefe  naval  equipments,  which  were  gradually 
improved  into  little  fquadrons,  received  an  an- 
nual acccffion,  by  means  of  the  avarice  of  great 
numbers  of  chriftians,  who  furnifhed  the  people  of 
Barbary  with  materials  for  their  armaments,  who  in- 
terefted  themfelves  in  their cruifes,  and  whofome- 
times  even  ventured  to  dired  their  operations. 
'J  hefe  pirates  have  reduced  the  greateft  powers  cf 
Europe  to  the  difgrace  of  making  them  annual 
presents,  which,  under  whatever  name  they  are 
difguifed,  are  in  reality  a  tribute.  They  have 
fometimes  been  punifhed  and  humbled  ;  but  their 
plunders  have  never  been  totally  fupprefTed. 

Charles  the  Vth,  though  always  bufy  in 
exciting  commotions  during  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  v;ould  fometimes  penetrate  into  fu- 
turity, by  that  fortfjght  which  atones,  in  fome 
degree,  for  the  faults  of  a  turbulent  fpirit,  and  iav/ 
what  the  people  of  Barbary  might  one  day  be- 
C  c  3  come. 
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BOO  Kcome.  Difdaining  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  treaty 
XI.  with  them,  he  formed  the  generous  plan  of  de- 
ftroying  them.  The  rivahy  of  Francis  the  ift 
made  his  projed:  rnifcarry  ;  and  fince  his  time  hif- 
tory  has  had  no  opportunity  of  celebrating  any 
prince  for  reiiuning  the  idea  of  fo  glorrous  an  en« 
terprife,  the  execution  of  which  would,  however, 
be  attended  with  no  great  difficulty . 

The  inhabitants  of  Barbary' groan  under  a  yoke 
of  which  they  ave  impatient.  The  tyrant  of  Mo- 
rocco infoiently  fports  with  the  liberties  and  lives 
of  his  fubjeds.  This  defpotic  fovereign,  an  ex- 
ecutioner in  the  flrideil  fenfe  of  the  word,  every 
day  expofes  on  the  walls  of  his  palace,  or  his  ca, 
pical,  the  heads  of  the  innocent  or  the  guilty 
whom  he  has  llaughtered  with  his  own  hand.  Al^ 
giers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  though  exempt  from 
a  like  ferocity,  are,  however,  under  a  fevere  fub-. 
}e6lion.  Sla-ves.  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  Turks, 
who  have  been  chofen  out  from  among  the  dregs 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  become  in  a  variety 
of  ways  the  viftims  of  this  brutal  foldiery.  An 
authority  refting  on  fo  unlleady  a  bafis,  cannot 
pofTibly  be  firmly  eftabliihed,  and  might  be  eafily 
fubverted. 

No  foreign  fuccour  would  retard  its  fail  for  a* 
moment.  The  only  power  that  might  be  fufped-^ 
ed  of  wifhing  its  prefervation,  nameiy  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  is  not  fo  highly  gratified  with  the 
vain  title  of  protedor,  which  it  confers  on  it,  as 
to  intereft  itlelf  warmly  in  their  fafety.     All  en^ 

de*^vour$. 
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deavours  to  excite  the  Turks  to  Interfere,  by  fub-  book 
mifiions,  which  particular  circumftances  might,  xi. 
probably  extort  from  thele  plunderers,  would  cer- 
tainly be  inefivdual.  Their  inireaties  would  not 
impart  ftrength.  For  thefe  two  centuries  paft, 
the  Porl€  has  no  navy,  and  its  military  power  is 
continually  decaying. 

But  to  what  people  is  referved  the  glory  of 
breaking  thole  fetters  which  Africa  is  thus  iriienfi- 
bly  preparing  for  us,  and  of  removing  thofc  terrors, 
which  are  fo  formidable  to  navagation  ?  No  nation 
can  attempt  it  alone;  perhaps,  if  it  did,  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  reft  would  throw  fecret  obitacles  in 
its  way.  This  muft,  therefore,  be  the  work  of  a 
general  combination.  All  the  maritime  powers 
niuft  concur  in  the  execution  of  a  defign,  in  which 
all  are  equally  interefted.  Thefe  ftates,  which 
every  thing  invites  to  m^utual  alliance,  to  mutual 
good- will,  to  mutual  defence,  ought  to  be  weary 
of  the  calamities  which  they  reciprocally  bring 
vjpon  each  other.  After  having  fo  frequently  united 
for  their  mutual  deftrudion,  let  them  at  length 
take  up  arms  for  their  prefervation.  War  for  once, 
at  lead,  will  then  become  ufeful  and  juft. 

One  may  venture  to  afiert,  that  fuch  a  war 
would  be  of  no  long  continuance,  if  it  were  con- 
duced with  (kill  and  unanimity.  Each  member 
cf  the  confederacy,  attacking  at  the  fame  time  the 
enemy  it  had  to  reduce,  would  experience  but  a 
weak  refiftance,  or,  perhaps,  none.  The  people 
of  Barbary,  being  thus  fuddcnly  deprived  of  all 
C  c  4  power 
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Book  power  of  defending  themfelves,  would   undoubt- 
XI.      ediy  abandon  their  governors,  and  relinquifh  the 

.^^■''"V'"^  government  by  vv'hich  they  have  been  conftantly 
opprcfled.  Perhaps  this  nobleft  and  greateft  of 
entcrprifes  would  eoft  Europe  lefs  blood  and  trea- 
fure.,  ilii-r,  tbi-  rieft  trivial  of  thofe  quarrels  with 
which  it  is  cominually  agitated. 

No  man  v/ould  do  the  politicians  who  fhotild 
form  this  plan  the  injufliice  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
would  confine  their  ambition  to  the  filling  up  of 
loads,  demolifhing  of  forts,  and  ravaging  of 
coalts,  Such  narrow  notions  would  be  inconfift- 
enc  with  the  prefent  improvements  of  reafon. 
The  countries  fubdued,  would  remain  to  the  con- 
querors, and  each  of  the  allies  would  acquire  pof-^ 
fefTiCns,  proportionate  to  the  afliflance  they  had 
given  to  the  common  caufe,  Thefe  conquefls 
would  become  fo  much  the  more  fecure,  as  the 
jbappinefs  of  the  vanquifhed  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  them.  This  race  of  pirates,  thefe  fea 
monilers,  would  be  changed  into  men  by  falutary 
liws,  and  examples  of  humanity.  The  progrefs 
they  would  gradually  make,  by  the  knowledge  wq 
fl-jouid  impart  to  them,  v/ould  in  time  difpel  that 
fanaticifm  which  ignorance  and  mifery  have  kept 
lip  in  their  minds,  'i  hey  would  ever  recolle(!:t 
with  gratitude  the  memorable  ££ra  which,  bad 
brought  us  to  their   fhores,. 

We  fhould  no  longer  fee  them  leave  a  country 
uncultivated,  which  was  formerly  io  fertile.  Cora 
and  various  Iruits  would  foon  cover  this  immenfe 

craft 
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trad  of  land.  Thefe  produdions  would  be  bar-  B  o  o  ic 
tcred  for  the  works  of  our  indullry  and  of  our  ma-  x  I. 
nufadures.  European  traders  fettled  in  Africa, 
would  become  the  factors  of  this  trade,  which 
would  prove  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  coun- 
tries. A  communication  fo  natural,  between  op- 
pofite  coafts,  and  between  people  who  have  a  ne- 
cefTary  intcrcourfe  with  each  other,  would,  as  i: 
were,  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  v^orld.  This 
new  kind  of  conqueft  which  prefents  itfeif  to  us, 
would  amply  compenfate  for  thofe,  which  during 
fo  many  centuries,  have  contributed  to  the  diftrefs 
of  mankind. 

The  jealoufy  of  the  great  maritime  powers, 
who  have  obftinately  rejeded  all  expedients  to  re- 
cftablifh  tranquillity  on  our  feas,  hath  been  the 
chief  impediment  to  To  important  a  revolution. 
The  hope  of  checking  the  induilry  of  every  weak 
Itate,  hath  accudomed  them  to  wifh,  that  thefe 
piracies  of  Barbary  Ihould  continue,  and  hath  even 
induced  them  to  encourage  thefe  plunders.  This 
is  an  enormity,  the  ignominy  of  which  they  would 
never  have  incurred,  if  their  underdanding  had 
equalled  their  mercenary  views.  All  nations 
would  certainly  proBt  from  this  happy  change ;  but 
the  greateft  advantages  would  infallibly  redound  to 
the  maritime  ftaces,  in  proportion  to  their  power. 
Their  fituation,  the  fafery  of  their  navigation, 
the  greatnefs  of  their  capital,  and  various  other 
means,  would  fecure  them  this  fuperiority.  They 
s;c  coiifl.intly  complaining  of  the  (hackles  which 

national 
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Boo  K  national  envy,  the  folly  of  reftraints  and  prchibi- 
XI.  tions,  and  the  confined  idea  of  exciuiive  traffic, 
have  impofed  upon  their  adivity.  The  people 
gradually  become  as  much  ftrangers  to  one  another 
as  they  were  ia  the  barbarous  ages.  The  void, 
which  this  want  of  communication  necefTarily  occa* 
fions,  would  be  filled  up,  if  i\frica  were  brought 
to  have  wants  and  refources  to  fatisfy  them.  The 
fpirit  of  commerce  would  have  a  new  career  open- 
ed to  its  exertion. 

However,  if  the  reduflion  and  fubje^lion  of 
Barbary  would  not  become  a  fource  of  happinefs 
for  them  as  well  as  for  ourfelves  ;  if  we  are  refolv- 
cd  not  to  treat  them  as  brethren  ;  if  we  wifh  not  to 
confider  them  as  our  friends ;  if  we  muft  keep  up 
and  perpetuate  flavery  and  poverty  amongft  them  ; 
if  fanaticifm  can  fliU  renew  thofe  deteftable  cru- 
fades,  which  philofophy  too  late  has  configned  to 
the  indignation  of  all  ages  i  if  Africa  mufl  at 
length  become  the  fcene  of  our  cruelties,  as  Afia 
and  America  have  been,  and  ftill  are  ;  may  the 
projed  which  humanity  hath  now  didtaced  to  us^ 
for  the  good  of  our  fellow- creatures,  be  buried 
in  perpetual  oblivion  1  Let  us  remain  in  our  ports. 
It  is  indifferent,  whether  they  be  Chriftians  or 
Mullulmen  who  fuffer.  Man  is  the  only  objeft 
worthy  to  intereft  man. 

Do  we  hope  to  accuRom  the  Africans  to  con^- 
merce,  by  the  flow  and  gentle  expedients  of  trea- 
tie.^,  which  muft  often  be  renewed,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  be  purchafed  every  time  ?  To  be  affured 
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of  the  contrary,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  take  a  tran-  book 
fient  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Europeans      XT. 
with  regard  to  thcfe  people. 

The  French  have  never  trafficked  with  Mo- 
rocco, but  have  always  been  in  a  ftate  of  war  with 
it.  TheEnglifh,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  difgufted  by 
the  repeated  infults  they  have  received,  never  ap- 
pear there  but  occafionaliy.  The  whole  com- 
merce is  almofl:  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Denmark, 
which  hath  committed  the  management  of  it  to  a 
company,  formed  upon  a  capital  of  five  hundred 
(hares  of  live  hundred  crowns  each.*  It  was  eftablifh- 
cd  in  I  "j^St  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  continue  forty  years.  It  im- 
ports Englifh  cloth,  filver  tifiues,  and  filks :  ibme  li- 
nens, planks,  iron,  tar,  and  fulphur  ;  and  brings  ia 
exchange,  copper,  gums,  wool,  wax,  and  leather. 
Thefe  exchanges  are  made  at  Sally,  Tetuan,  Mon- 
gadcr,  Safia,  and  Santa-Cruz.  Onemay  judge  of  the 
extent  of  this  commerce  by  the  profits  of  the  ciif- 
toms  farmed  out,  which  they  are  for  255,000 
livres  f . 

The  trade  of  Algiers  is  not  fo  confiderable. 
The  Englifh,  French,  and  Jews  of  Leghorn,  are 
rivals  in  it.  The  two  firft  fend  in  their  own  vef- 
fels,  and  the  laft  under  a  neutral  flag,  cloth,  fpice^ 
paper,  hardware,  coffee,  fjgar,  linens,  alum,  in- 
digo, and  cochineal  \  and  receive  in  exchange, 
wool,  wax,  feathtrs,  leather,  oil,  and  feveral  goods 
arifing  from  captures.  The  returns,  though  they 
amount  to  a  fourth  more  than  the  out-goings,  do 

not 
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BOOK  not  annually  exceed  a  million  of  litres.*  France 
XI.      has  one  half,  and  her  rivals  nearly  divide  the  reft. 

Independent  of  this  commerce,  which  is  to- 
tally carried  on  by  the  capital,  there  is  fome  trafnc 
at  Callua,  Bonaj  and  Collou,  three  other  ports  of 
the  republic.  This  trade  would  have  been  ex- 
tended and  improved,  if  it  had  not  been  fubjedl- 
ed  to  a  monopoly  andthat  too  a  foreign  one.  An- 
cient treaties,  which  have  been  generally  obferved, 
have  yielded  this  vaft  coaft  to  an  exckulve  com- 
pany eilabliilied  at  Marfeiilcs.  Its  capital  is  twelve 
hundred  thoufand  livres-f,  and  its  annual  trafBc  in 
nierchandife,  which  may  amount  to  eight  or  nine 
hundred  thoufand  J,  employs  thirty  or  forty  fhips. 
It  purchafes  corn,  wool,  coral,  and  leather,  with 
fpecie, 

Tunis  may  receive  two  millions  §  in  foreign 
merchandifc,  -and  fells  its  own  for  two  millions  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres  1|.  The  French  engrofs 
two  thirds  of  this  traffic,  and  the  Tufcans  the  reft. 
This  commerce  is  fupported  and  carried  on  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  ^s  every  traffic  in  other  ftates 
of  Barbary. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Tripoli  is  the  leaft  con- 
fiderable.  The  country  is  fo  wretched,  that  no- 
thing can  be  imported  thither  but  fome  hardware 
of  little  value.  The  exports  of  wool,  fcnna,  aihes>, 
wax,  and  pulfe,  are  fcarce  worth  notice.  But 
though  this  coaft  is  of  fmall  advantage  to  coai- 

m.erce, 
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merce,  by  the  little  it  cr»n  furnii]-) ;  and  though  it  b  c  o  K 
is  detrirricntal  to  ic  by  the  piracies  that  are  exer-      xi. 
cifcd  thtTe,  the  Vv^eftern  coaft  of  Africa  fully  com-  *      ^-^"""^ 
pt-nfates  thcfe  lofles  by  the  bcncrnts  it  procures  to 
the  American  colonies. 

The    coall    of  this    immenfe   country   extends  Climate  of 
from  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  coait  of 
Plope.     All  irs  inhabitants  are  black.     The  caufe  j^^o'^n'by 
of  this  fincT-jIaritv  has  been  the  fubiecl  of  much  in-  the  name 

^  "^       _  ^  ^  -^  of  the  coaft 

quiry,  which  hath  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  fyftems.  of  Guinea. 
Some  have  abfurdly  fuppofed,  that  the  negroes  be- 
ing the  deTcendents  of  Cain,  have  had  this  mark 
of  infamy  (lamped  upon  them,  as  a  puniflimenc 
for  the  frarricide  of  their  anceftor.  If  it  were  fo, 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  his  poftcrity  have  made  a 
fevere  atonement  for  his  crime ;  and  that  the  de- 
fcendents  of  the  pacific  Abel,  have  thoroughly 
avenged  the  blood  of  their  innocent  father. 

But  waving  the  difcufTion  of  fuch  ridiculous 
fancies,  let  us  inquire  whether  it  is  poffible  that 
the  negroes  (hou'd  derive  their  colour  from  the 
climate  they  inhabit  ?  Some  philofophers  and  emi- 
nent naturalifts  are  of  this  opinion.  There  are  no 
negroes,  fay  they,  but  in  the  hotted  countries. 
Their  colour  becomes  darker,  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach to  the  equator.  It  becomes  lighter  or 
more  brioht  at  the  extremities  of  tlie  torrid  zone. 
The  whole  human  fpecies  in  general  contraflwhite- 
nefs  from  the  fnow,  and  grow  tanned  in  the  fun. 
Various  fliades  may  be  obferved  from  white  to 
black,  and  froni  black  to  white,  marked  out  as 

it 
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BOO  K;^c  were  by  the  parallel  degrees  which  cut  the  earth 
XI,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  If  the  zones^  ima- 
gined by  the  inventors  of  the  fphere,  were  repre-* 
fented  by  real  bands,  one  might  perceive  the  jetty 
colour  of  the  natives  infenfibly  decreafe  to  the  right 
and  left  as  far  as  the  tvvo  tropics  •,  from  thence  the 
brown  colour  of  the  inhabitants  grow  paler  and 
brighier  to  the  polar  circles,  by  (hades  of  white^ 
becoming  more  and  more  brilliant.  But  it  is 
fomevvhat  remarkable,  that  nature,  which  hath 
laviihed  the  brightnefs  of  the  mod  beautiful  co- 
lours on  the  ikin  and  plumage  of  animals,  and  on 
vegetables  and  metals,  ihould,  properly  Tpeakingj 
have  left  men  without  colour,  fince  black  and 
white  are  nothing  but  the  beginning  and  ab,-* 
fence  of  all  colours. 

Whativer  be  the  original  and  radical  cailfe  of 
that  variety  of  complexion  in  the  human  fpecies^ 
it  is  agreed,  that  this  complexion  is  owing  to  a  ge* 
latinous  fubdance  that  is  lodged  between  the  cu- 
ticle and  the  (kin.  This  fubftance  is  blackifli  in 
negroes,  brown  ia  olive  coloured  or  Iwarthy  peo- 
ple, white  in  Europeans,  &nd  diverfified  with  red- 
diOi  fpots  in  people  who  have  extremely  light  or 
red  hair. 

Anatomy  hath  difcovered,  that  in  negrpes  the 
fubftance  of  t|ie  brain  is  blackiili,  that  the  pineal 
gland  is  entirely  black,  and  their  blood  is  of  a 
much  deeper  red  than  that  of  white  people. 
Their  (Ivin  is  always  hotter,  and  their  pulfe  quick^ 
cr.     T  he  paffitons,  therefore,  of  fear  ^ind  love,  are 
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rkd  to  excels  among  thefe  people ;  and  this  is  the  b  o  o  K- 
reafon  why  they  are  more  effeminate,  more  indo-      xl. 
lent,  more  weak,  and  unhappily  more  fie  for  fla- '      ^      ' 
very.     Befides,    their   intelledlual   faculties   being 
nearly  exhaufted   by  the  exceifcs  of  fenfual  plea- 
fures,  they  have  neither  memory  nor  undeiflanding 
to  fupply  by  art  the  deficiency  of  their  ftrength- 
Their  hair,  it  is  faid,  is  curled,  becaufe,  having 
to  penetrate  through  a  net -work  of  a  more  denfc 
and  tenacious  fubftance,  it  becomes  twilled,  and 
cannot  be  lengthened  out.     The  fweat  of  the  ne- 
groes diffufes  a  ftrong  and  difagreeable  odour,  be- 
caufe it  is  impregnated  with  that  thick  and  rancid 
greafc  which  hath  been  long  lodged,  and  flowly 
oozes  out  between  the  cuticle  and  the  fkin.     This 
fubdance  is  fo  palpable,  that  one  may  diftinguifh 
in  it  with  a  microlcope  a  fediment  formed  in  little 
blackifh  globules.    Hence  the  perfpiration  of  a  ne* 
gro,  when  it  is  copious,  tinges  the  linncn  cloth 
which  wipes  it  off.     One  of  the  inconveniences  of 
this  black  colour,  an  emblem  of  the  night  which 
confounds  all  objeds,  is,  that  the  negroes  have 
been  obliged,  in  order  to  be  known  at  a  diftance, 
to  flafh  themfclves,  and  mark  their  flcins  with  dif- 
ferent colours.     This  cuftom  is  general,  efpecially 
among  the  wandering  tribes  of  this  people.     As 
we  find  it,  however,  edablidied  among  the  fava- 
ges  of  Tartary  and  Canada,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  practice  does  not  rather  arife  from 
the  roving  way  of  life,  than  from  the  nature  of 
ihcir  complexion. 

Ana- 
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Anatomy  hath  gone  further,  and  difcovered 
the  origin  of  the  blacknefs  of  negroes  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  generation.  Nothing  more  it  fhould 
feem  would  be  necefiary  to  prove,  that  negroes  are 
a  particular  fpecies  of  men.  For  if  any  thing  dif- 
criminates  the  fpecies,  or  the  claffes  in  each  fpecies^ 
ic  is  certainly  the  difference  of  the  fernen.  The 
colour  of  the  negroes  is,  therefore,  falfely  fup- 
pofed  to  be  owing  to  the  climate,  fmce  in  Africa^ 
under  the  fame  parallels,  the  eaftern  coafl:  has  no 
negroes,  and  even  produces  white  people  5  and 
that  in  America  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  nature  of 
the  foil  have  never  produced  any  rlcgroes. 

Though  it  fhould  be  allowed,  that  the  weRerrl 
coail  of  Africa  is  the  hotted  region  of  the  whole 
globe,  the  only  inference  to  be  deduced  from  this^ 
would  be,  that  there  are  climates  proper  only  to 
certain  fpecies,  or  certain  fpecies  adapted  to  parti- 
cular climates  -,  but  not  that  the  difference  of  cli^ 
mates  would  change  the  fame  fpecies  from  white  to 
black.  The  fun  has  not  the  power  of  altering 
and  modifying  the  germina  of  reproduflion.  White 
people  never  become  black  in  Africa,  nor  negroes 
white  in  America.  An  union,  indeed,  between 
the  fexes  of  thefe  two  fpecies,  produces  the  mcftees, 
who  partake  equally  of  the  colour,  features,  and 
complexion  of  both.  If  man  were  originally  white, 
it  mud  be  fuppof^d,  that  having  been  created 
hearer  to  the  frigid  than  to  the  torrid  zone,  he 
peopled  the  earth  fuccelTively  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator :  v/hile,  on  the  contrary,  the  fertili^-y  of 
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the  globe  between  the   tropic.^,  is   a  prefumption,  ^  o  o  K 
that  it  has  been  peopled  troin   the    equator  to  the      xi. 
poles.  '      ^     ' 

The  climate  inhabited  by  the  negroes,  exhibits 
no  palpable  variations  but  iuch  as  may  be  occafi- 
oned  by  fands  or  morales.  The  aimoft  inluppor- 
tabie  heat  of  tlieir  days,  is  ruccteded  by.  very  cool 
and  refrefhing  nights,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  they  are  lefs  fo  in  the  rainy  feafons  thin  in 
the  times  of  drought.  The  dew,  lefs  profufe  un- 
der a  cloudy  fky  than  under  a  fcrene  horizon,  is 
undoubtedly  the  caufe  of  this  fingularity. 

From  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  ?,°'!  °^ 

_  *  ,  Guinea, 

as  far  as  Senegal,  the  land  is  entirely  barren. 
Some  Arabs,  tlie  defcendants  of  thofe  who  con- 
quered  Barbary,  and  fome  Moors,  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  lead  a  miferable  wander- 
ing life  amidft  thofe  burning  and  dry  fands,  which 
are  finally  lofc  in  the  vaft  folitudes  of  Sahara. 

The  banks  of  the  Niger,  Gambia,  and  Sierra 
Leona,  and  thofe  of  fome  lefs  confiderable  rivers, 
which,  flow  in  that  long  fpace  that  intervenes  be- 
tween thefe  principal  rivers,  exhibit  proofs  of  the 
greateft  fertility.  Maize  grows  there  without 
much  cultivation,  as  well  as  all  the  fruits  that  are 
natural  to  America  :  and  the  care  of  fiocks  con- 
Ititutes  almolt  the  fcle  employment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  are  fond  of  mare's  milk,  which  is  their 
principal  nourifliment,  and  travel  but  little-,  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  wants  to  induce  them  to  leave 
their  ccuntry. 

Vol.  III.  D  d  The 
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Book  The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Monte  environed  on 
XI.  every  fide  by  fands,  form  a  nation  entirely  fepara- 
ted  from  the  refi  of  Africa.  In  the  rice  of  thetr 
n^.arfhes  confifls  ail  their  nourifhmentand  their  fole 
fiches.  Of  this  they  fell  a  fmall  quantity  to  the 
Europeans,  for  which  they  receive  in  exchange 
brandy  and  hard-ware. 

From  the  Cape  of -Falmas  to  the  river  Volta^ 
the  ifthsbitants  are  traders  and  hufbandmen.  They 
are  hufbar.dmen,  becaufe  their  land,  though  ftonvj.. 
abundantly  requites  the  neceflary  labour  and  ex- 
pence  of  clearing  it.  They  are  traders,  becaufe 
they  have  behind  them  nations  which  furnilh  them 
with  gold,  copper,  ivory,  and  Oaves  -,  and  becaufe 
nothing  obftruds  a  continued  communication  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  country  and  thofe  of  the 
coall.  It  is  the  fole  country  in  Africa,  where,  in' 
a  long  fpace  there  are  no  deierts  or  deep  rivers  to 
obllrud  the  traveller,  and  where  v/ater  and  the 
Bieans  of  fubfiftence  may  be  found. 

Between  the  river  of-Volta  and  that  of  Cal- 
bary^  the  coail  is  flat,  fertile,  populous  and  culti- 
vated. The  country  which  extends  from  Calbary 
to  Gabon  is  very  different.  Almoft  totally  cover- 
ed with  thick  foreils,  producing  little  fruit  and 
no  corn,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  rather  inhabited  by 
Vvild  beaits  than  by  men.  Though  the  rains  are 
there  very  frequent  and  copious,  as  they  mull  be 
vender  the  Equator,  the  land  is  fo  fandy,  that  im- 
mediately after  tlie  iliowers  are  fallen,  there  re- 
mains not  the  lealt  appearance  of  mo>iil:ure. 
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To  the  fouth  of  the  line,  and   as   far  as   Zara,  book 
the    coaft   prelen:s  an   cgrceable  profpedt.     Low     xr. 
at  its  beginning,  it  gradually  rifes,  and  exhibits  a 
fcene  of  cultivated  fields,  intermixed  vvi:h  woods, 
always   verdant,    and   of  meadows    covered    with 
palm-trees. 

Fp.om  Zara  to  Coanza,  and  ftill  further,  the 
coaft  is  in  general  high  and  craggy.  In  the  inie- 
rior  parts  of  this  country  is  an  elevated  plain,  the 
foil  of  which  is  compofed  of  a  large,  thick  and 
fertile  fand, 

A  little  beyond  Coanza  a  barren  region  inter- 
venes, of  above  two  hundred  leagues  in  extent^ 
Which  is  terminated  by  the  country  of  the  Hotten- 
tots. In  this  long  fpace,  there  are  no  inhabitants 
known  except  theCimbebeSj  with  whom  no  inter- 
courfe  is  kept  up. 

The  varieties,  obfervable  on  the  fhores  of  the 
weft  of  Africa,  do  not  prevent  them  from  enjoy- 
ing a  very  e^itraordinary,  and,  perhaps,  a  fingular 
advantage.  On  this  immenfc  coaft,  thofe  tremen- 
dous rocks  are  no  where  feen,  which  are  fo  alarm- 
ing CO  the  navigator.  The  fea  is  univerfaily  calmj 
the  wind  regular^  and  the  anchorage  fecure.  Se- 
veral exceiieht  havens  are  here  to  be  niec  with^ 
where  the  mariner  unmolcfted  may  purfue  the 
labours  which  the  refitting  of  large  fhips  re- 
quire. 

The  winds  and  currents,  during  fix  months  of 

the  year,  from   April  to  November,  have  nearly 

the  fame  diredion.     To  the  fouth  of  the  line,  the 

D  d  2  fouth^ 
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BOO  Kfouth-eafl:  wind  predominates,  and  the  diredion  of 
XI.     the  currents  is  towards  the  north  -,   and  to  the  north 
'^^ ^ 'of  the  line,  the  eaft  wind  prevails,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  currents  is  towards  the  north-eaft.  Dur- 
ing  the   fix  other   months,  llorms,  by  intervals, 
change  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  it  no  longer 
blows  with   the  fame  violence  :  the  fpring  of  the 
air  feems  to  be  relaxed.     The  caufe  of  this  varia- 
tion appears  to  influence  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rents :  to  the  north   of  the  line^  they  tend  to   the 
fouth'wcll^  beyond  the  line  to  the  fouth. 
Govern-        Vague  conje6tures  can  only  be  formed  with  re- 
^!f"J.;^°^'"gard    to    every  thing  which  refpeifts   the    interior 
religion,     p^j.^.^  ^f  Africa  y  but  it  is   a   fa6l   well   authentic 

and  man-    ^ 

rersof  thecated,  that   throughout  the  v^hole  extent  of  the 

Guinea,     coail:  the  government  is    arbitrary.     Whether  the 

defpotic  fovereign  afcends  the   throne   by  right  of 

birth,  or  by    eledion,  the  people   have  no  other 

Jaw  but  his  will. 

But  what  will  feem  extraordinary  to  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Europe,  where  the  great  number  of  he- 
reditary monarchies  obftrudls  the  tranquillity  of 
.eledive  governments,  and  the  profperiry  of  all  free 
flates,  is,  that  in  Africa,  the  countries  which  are 
lead  liable  to  revolutions,  are  thofe,  which  have 
preferved  the  right  of  ekciing  their  chiefs.  This 
is  ufually  an  old  man,  whofe  wifdom  is  generally 
known.  The  manner,  in  which  this  choice  is  m«ade, 
is  very  fimple ;  but  it  is  only  fuit^d  to  very  fmall 
ftates.  In  three  days  the  people,  by  mutual  con- 
fent,  meet  at  the  houfe  of  that  citizen  who  appears 

to 
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to  them  the  moll  proper  perfcn  to  be  their  fbve  book 
reign.  If  the  fufiVagcs  are  divided,  he  who  has  xl. 
obtained  the  gjeatell  number  of  them,  names  on 
the  fourth  day  one  of  ihofe  who  have  had  fewer 
voices  than  himjelf.  Every  freeman  hath  a  right 
to  vote.  There  are  even  fome  tribes  where  the 
women  enjoy  this  privilege. 

Such  is,  e:xcepting  the  hereditary  kingdoms  of 
Benin  and  Juda,  the  manner  in  v^hich  that  little 
group  of  flates  that  are  to  the  north  of  the  line,  is 
formed.  To  the  foiuh  we  meet  with  Mayumba  and 
Cilingo,  where  chiefs  are  admitted  among  the  mini* 
ilers  of  religion  \  and  with  the  empires  of  Loango 
and  Congo,  where  the  crown  is  perpetual  in  the 
male  line,  by  the  female  fide  ;  that  is,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  the  king's  eldeft  filler  inherits  the  throne, 
when  it  becomes  vacant.  Thefe  people  believe, 
that  a  child  is  much  m.ore  certainly  the  fon  of  his 
mother,  than  of  the  m.an  whom  Die  marries :  they 
truil  rather  to  the  time  of  delivery  which  they  fee, 
than  to  that  of  conception,  of  which  they  are  not 
wiincfTes. 

These  nations  live  in  a  total  ignorance  of  that 
art  fo  revered  among  us,  under  the  name  of  poli- 
tics. They  do  not,  however,  neglect  to  obierve 
fome  of  its  formalities.  The  cuftom  of  fending 
embalTies  is  fam.iliar  to  them,  whether  to  foiiicit  aid 
ao^ainli  a  powerful  enemy,  or  to  requeft  a  media- 
tor in  their  differences,  or  to  congratulate  others 
upon  their  fuccefies,  upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  or 
npon  tht  falling  of  a  Ihower  after  a  great  uroughc. 
Dd  3  The 
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Boo  KThe  envoy  mult  never   ilay  longer  than  a  day  at 

XI.      the  place  of  his    miiTion  ^  nor    travel  during   the 

>— -^..----/j^jgl^j.   j^    ^^Q  fcates   of  a  foreign    prince.     He  is 

preceded  by  a  drum,'  which  announces  from  afar 
his  dignity,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  five  or  fix 
friends.  In  thofe,  places  where  he  flops  to  refrefh 
hin^felf,  he  is  received  vvith  refped  -,  but  he  can- 
not depart  before  the  fun  rifes,  and  v;ithcut  the 
ceremony  of  his  hod  aOembling  fome  perfons  to 
witnefs  that  no  accident  hath  happened  to  him.  In 
other  refpects,  thefe  people  are  Grangers  to  any  ne- 
goci'ations  that  are  in  the  lead  complicated,  They 
never  enter  into  any  ilipulations  for  the  paft,  nor  for 
the  future  ;  but  confine  themfeives  wholly  to  the 
prefent.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thefe  nati-. 
ens  cannot  have  regular  or  fettled  ponnedions  wi^h 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Theip^  fyftem  of  war  is  as  little  complicated  as 
their  politics.  None  of  thefe  governments  retain 
troops  in  pay.  Every  freeman  is  by  condition  a 
foldier,  A|l  take  up  arms  to  guard  their  fron- 
tiers, or  to  make  jexcurfions  in  queil  of  booty. 
The  officers  are  chofen  by  the  Ibldiers,  and  the 
choice  is  confirmiCd  by  thei  prince.  The  army 
marches,  and  moil  frequently  the  hoftilities,  which 
are  begun  in  the  morning,  are  terminated  in:'  the 
evening.  At  lead,  the  incurfion  never  continues 
for  any  length  of  time  -,  for  as  they  have  no  ma- 
gazines, the  v;ant  of  fubfidence  obliges  them  to 
retire.     It  would  prove  a  great  misfortune  to  thefe 

peopl^., 
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people,  if  they  were  acquainted   witli  the  art  of  r.  o  o  K 
keeping  the  field  fifteen  days  together.  xi. 

The  defire  of  extending  their  territories  is  not 
the  cnnfe  of  the  difiurbances  which  frequently 
throw  thefe  countries  into  confufion.  An  infulc 
committed  in  a  ceremony,  a  clandcftine  or  violent 
robbery,  the  rape  of  a  daughter  ;  thefe  are  the  or- 
dinary occafions  of  a  war.  The  day  after  the  bat- 
tle, each  fide  redeems  their  refpedive  prifoners. 
They  are  exchanged  for  merchandile,  or  for  Haves* 
No  portion  of  the  territory  is  ever  ceded,  the 
whole  belongs  to  the  community,  whofe  chief 
fixes  the  extent  which  every  perfon  is  to  cultivate, 
in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of  ir. 

This  manner  of  terminating  difi^erences  is  not 
merely  that  of  little  dates,  whofe  chiefs  are  too 
wife  to  afpire  after  enlarging  their  dominions,  and 
too  much  advanced  in  years  not  to  be  fond  of 
peace.  Great  empires  are  obliged  to  conform  to 
thefe  principles  with  neighbours  much  weaker  than 
themfelves.  Tlie  fovereign  has  never  any  (land-, 
ing  army,  and  though  he  difpofcs  at  pleafure  of 
the  lives  of  the  governors  of  his  provinces,  he 
prefcribes  them  no  rules  of  adminiilration.  Thefe 
are  petty  princes,  who  for  fear  of  being  fuf- 
peded  of  ambition  and  punifhed  with  death, 
live  in  concord  wiih  the  eledive  colonies  v^hich 
furrcund  them.  Unanimity  between  the  mere 
confiderable  powers  and  the  finaller  flates,  is  pre- 
ferved  as  much  by  the  great  auihority  the  prince 
haih  over  hisiubjecfts,  as  by  the  impoflibility  there 
D  d  4  is 
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B  o  o  K  is  of  his  exerting  it  as  he  pkafes.     He  can  only 
XI.      ftrike  a  fingle  blow,  cr  caule  a  fingle   head  to  be 
*      "^ — 'Uruckoit.     He   may,  indeed,  command  that  his 
lieutenant  fhould    be   aiTafTmatedj  and    the  whole 
province  will   obey    his  orders  i  but   were  he   to 
command  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  to  be 
put  to  desth,  he  would  find  no  one  ready  to  exe- 
cute his  orders  ;  nor   would   he   be  able  to  excite  *| 
any  other  province  to  take  up    arms  a^ainil    that 
which  dilcbryed   him.     His  power  againd  indivi-, 
duals  is  unlimitted  ;  but  he  can  do  very  litde  againfl: 
the  vv'hole  coiledlve  body. 

Another  reafon  which  prevents  the  fmall  dates 
from  being  enilaved  by  the  great  ones,  is,  thag 
ihcfe  people  annex  no  idea  to  the  glory  of  con- 
quers. The  only  perfon,  who  appears  to  have 
been  animated  wiih  it,  was  a  Have- broker,  who, 
from,  his  infancy,  had  frequented  the  European 
veilels,  and  who,  in  his  riper  years,  had  made  a 
voyage  to  Portugal.  Every  thing  he  faw  and 
heard,  fired  his  imagination  and  taught  him  that  a 
great  name  was  frequently  acquired  by  being  the 
caufe  of  great  calamities.  At  his  return  into  his 
country,  he  felt  himfelf  greatly  humiliated  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  obey  people  lefs  enlightened  than 
himfelf.  His  intrigues  raifed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  chief  of  the  Acanis,  and  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  take  up  arms  againft  their  neighbours.  Nothing 
could  oppole  his  valour,  and  his  dominion  extend- 
ed over  mjore  than  an  hundred  leagues  of  coad,  of 
which  Anamabou  was   the  center.     At  his  death 

no 
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no  one  dared  to  fucceed  him  :  and  all  the  fupports  book 
of  his  authority  failing  at  once,  every  thing  re-      xi. 
turned  to  its  former  fuuation.  "^ w — ' 

The  Chriftian  and  Mohammedan  religion  feem 
to  have  taken  pofTcfnon  of  the  two  extremities  of 
that  part  of  the  v^eft  of  Africa,  which  is  frequented 
by  the  Europeans.  The  muiTelmen  of  Barbary 
have  carried  their  religious  fyftem  to  the  people  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  who  have  extended  it  ftili 
further.  In  proportion  as  thefe  religious  opinions 
have  been  diilanc  from  their  fource,  they  have  un- 
dergone fo  great  an  alteration,  that  each  kingdom, 
each  village,  each  family  maintained  a  different 
fyftem.  Excepting  circumcifion,  which  is  univer- 
fal,  it  would  fcarccly  be  imagined  that  thefe  peo- 
ple profellcd  the  fame  worfhip.  This  religion 
does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  cape  of  Monta, 
whole  inhabitants  have  no  communication  wiih  their 
neighbours. 

What  the  Arabs  had  done  to  the  north  of  the 
line  for  the  Coran,  the  Portuguefe  afterwards 
did  to  the  fouth  for  the  Gofpcl.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  eftablifhed  it  from 
the  country  of  Bengueh  to  Zara.  A  mode  of 
worlhip,  v,'hich  offered  fure  and  eafy  means  for  tlie 
expiation  of  all  crimes  was  perfedly  agreeable  to 
the  tafte  of  nations,  whofe  religion  did  not  afibrd 
them  fuch  comfortable  profpeds.  If  it  was  af- 
terwards profcribcd  in  feveral  ilates  it  was  owing 
to  the  exccITcs  of  thofc  who  propagated  it,  which 


k 


drev/  upon  it  this  difgrace.     It  hath  even  been 


totally 
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BOO  K  totally  difguifed  in  the  countries  where  ichas  been 
XI.     preferved  ;  a  few  trifling  ceremonies  are  the  only 

^''"'^•' — '  remains  of  it. 

The  coafls  which  are  in  the  center  have  pre- 
fcrved  fome  local  fiiperRitions,  whofe  origin  mud 
be  very  ancient.  They  conQlt  in  the  worlhip  of  | 
that  innumerable  multitude  of  divinities  or  P'eti- 
ches,  which  tv^vy  perfon  makes  after  his  own  fan- 
cy arid  for  his  owa  ufe  ;  in  the  belief  auguries, 
trials  by  fire  and  boiling  water,  and  in  the  power 
of  Gris-Gris.  There  are  fome  fuperllitions  more 
dangerous  ;  I  mean  that  blind  confidence  which 
they  repofe  in  the  prieils  who  are  the  minifters  and 
promoters  of  them  ;  thefe  are  intruded  with  the 
facred  depofit  of  the  national  traditions :  and  pre- 
tend to  prophecy.  The  correfpondence  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  hold  with  the  evil  fpirit  makes 
them  confidered  as  the  arbiters  of  the  barrennefs 
and  fertility  of  the  country.  On  this  account  the 
firft  fruits  are  always  offered  to  them.  All  their 
other  errors  have  a  ibcial  tendency,  and  confpire 
to  render  man  more  humane  and  peaceable. 

The  different  religions  which  are  fpread  through 
Africa,  have  not  changed  the  manner  of  living  ; 
becaufe  the  influence  of  the  climate  there  is  fo  pre- 
dominant, that  opinions  have  but  little^^effeft  up- 
on their  manners.  The  houfes  are  always  built  of 
the  branches  of  the  palm-tree,  mod  commonly  cf 
earth  and  covered  with  ftraw,  ofiers,  or  reeds. 
Their  furniture  confids  folely  of  baficets,  earthen 
pots,  mats  which  ferve  as  beds,  and  cabalaihes  of 

which 
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which  all  their  utenfils  are  made.     A  girdle  round  book 
the  loins  Is  their  only  apparel.    They  live  on  game,      xi. 
fifh,  fruit,  rice,  or  en  bread  m.ide  of  maize,  ill-'      ^'""""'^ 
baked.     Their  dnnk  is  the  wine  of  the  Palm-tree. 
Arts  are  unknown  amongft  them.     All  their  la- 
bours are  confined  to  certain  ruftic  employm.ents. 
Scarce  one  hundredth  part  of  their  country  is  cul- 
tivated, and  that  in  a  very  wretched  manner,  ei- 
ther by  poor  people,  or  by  flaves,  who,  from  their 
indolence  and  ftation,  have  the  greatefl  avernoa 
from  labour. 

There  is  a  greater  variety  obfervable  in  their 
manners  than  in  their  wants.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  the  women  are  generally  handfome,  if 
beauty  confifts  in  fymmetry  of  proportion  and  not 
in  colour.  Modeft,  affable  and  faithful,  an  air  of 
innocence  appears  in  their  looks  and  their  language 
is  an  indication  of  their  bafhfulnefs.  The  names 
of  Zilia,  Cajypfo,  Fanny,  Zama,  which  feem  to  be 
names  of  pleafure,  are  pronounced  with  an  inflec- 
tion of  voice,  of  the  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs  of 
which  our  organs  are  not  fufceptible.  The  men 
are  of  a  proper  fize,  their  fkin  is  as  black  as  ebony, 
and  their  features  and  countenances  pleafing.  The 
habit  of  taming  horfes  and  hunting  wild  bea.'ls 
gives  them  an  air  of  dignity.  They  do  noteafily  put 
up  with  an  affront,  but  the  example  of  thole  ani- 
mals they  have  reared,  infpires  them  with  bounds 
hn  gratitude  for  a  m after  who  treats  them  with 
indulgence.  It  is  impofiible  to  find  fervants  more 
fita-ntive,  more  fober,  and  who  have  (Ironger  at« 

tachments  •, 
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BOOK  tachnitnts  ;  hue  they  do  not  make  good  hufband-. 
XI.      men  j    becaufe   their  body   is    not  habituated   to 

*"""~^'      '  (loop  and  bend  towards  the  ground,  in  order  to 
clear  it. 

Ti-iE  complexion  of  the  Africans  degenerates 
tov^ards  the  eaft.  The  people  of  this  climate 
are  firong,  but  fhorc.  They  have  an  air  of 
ftrength,  which  is  denoted  by  firm  mufcles  -,  and 
the  features  of  their  faces  are  fpread  out,  and  have 
no  exprcff]oa.  The  figures  impreffed  on  their 
foreheads  and  on  their  cheeks  increafe  their  natu- 
ral deformity.  An  ungrateful  foil,  which  is  not 
improveable  by  culture,  has  forced  them  to  have 
recourfe  co  filhing,  though  the  fea,  which  they  carl 
fcarcc  venture  upon  an  account  of  a  bar  that  runs 
along  the  coail,  fcems  to  divert  them  from  it. 
Thus  rcpuHed,  as  it  were,  by  the  elements,  they 
have  fought  for  aid  among  adjacent  nations  more 
favoured  by  nature  ;  from  whom  they  have  de- 
rived their  fubfiilence  by  felling  them  fait.  A 
fpirit  of  traffic  hath  been  diffuied  among  them 
fince  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  •,  becaufe  ideas 
are  unfolded  in  all  men  in  proportion  to  the  varie- 
ty of  objects  that  are  prefented  to  them  j  and  be- 
caufe more  combinations  are  nccefiary  to  barter  a 
flave  for  feverai  forts  of  merchandife,  than  to  fell 
a  bufhei  cf  fait.  Befides,  though  they  are  well 
adapted  to  ail  employments  v/here  ftrength  only  is 
required,  yet  they  are  unfit  for  the  internal  duties 
of  domeftic  life.  This  condition  of  life  is  repug- 
nant to  their  cuRcm^s,    according  lo  which  ihey 

are 
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are  paid  feparatcly  for  every  thing  they  do.  And,  book 
indeed,  the  rt^ciprocation  of  daily  labour  and  daily  xi. 
recompcnce  is,  perhaps,  one  cf  the  beft  incentives 
to  induftry  among  all  men.  The  wives  of  thefe 
mercantile  negroes  fnare  all  their  labours  except 
that  of  fifuing.  They  have  neither  the  amiable- 
nefs,  modedy,  difcretion  nor  beauty  of  the  wo- 
men of  the  Niger,  and  they  appear  to  have  lefs 
fenfibiiicy.  In  comparing  the  two  nations  it  might 
perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  the  one  confifts  of  the 
lowed  clais  of  people  in  a  polifhed  and  civilized 
city,  and  that  the  other  hath  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  fuperior  education.  Their  language  is  a 
ftrong  indication  of  their  charafler.  The  accents 
of  the  one  have  an  extreme  fweetnefs,  thofe  of  the 
other,  are  hardi  and  dry  like  the  foil  they  inhabit- 
Their  vivacity,  even  in  pleafures,  refembles  the 
furious  tranlports  of  anger. 

Beyond  the  river  Volta,  in  Benin,  and  in  the 
other  countries,  known  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Golden  Coad,  the  people  have  a  fmooth 
fkin,  and  of  a  dark  black  colour;  their  teeth  are 
beautiful  -,  they  are  of  a  middling  ftature,  but  well 
(haped,  and  have  a  baQiful  countenance.  Their 
faces  though  agreeable  enough  would  be  much 
more  fo,  if  the  women  were  not  ufed  to  fear  them, 
and  the  men  to  burn  their  foreheads.  The  ba- 
fis  of  their  creed  is  a  metempfycofis  of  a  peculiar 
kind  :  they  believe,  that  in  whatever  place  they 
remove  to,  or  wherever  they  are  tr::niported,  they 
fliail  return  after   their  death,  whether  caufed  by 

the 
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BOOK  the  laws  of  nature,  or  by  their  own  h.^nds,  to  their 
XI.  native  country.  This  convidion  coriititutes  their 
happinefs ;  becaufe  they  confider  their  country  as 
the  mo[l  delightful  abode  in  the  univeffe.  This 
pleafing  error  conduces  to  humanize  them.  Fo- 
reignerSi  who  refide  in  this  climate,  are  treated 
with  refpe£tfui  civility,  from  a  perfuafion  that  they 
are  come  there  to  receive  the  recompence  due  to 
their  conduct.  This  people  have  a  difpofition  to 
chearfulnefs  not  obfervable  in  the  neighbouring 
nations  ;  they  are  inclined  to  labourj  have  a  ready 
conception,  a  folidity  of  judgment,  principles  of 
equity  feldom  altered  by  circumftances^  and  a 
great  facility  of  adapting  themfelves  to  foreign 
manners.  They  are  tenacious  of  their  commer-* 
cial  cuftoms,  even  when  they  are  not  advantageous 
to  them.  The  method  of  trafficking  with  then! 
was,  for  a  long  time,  the  fame  that  had  been  at  firft 
pradifcd  among  them.  The  fird  vefiel  that  arriv- 
ed difpofed  of  its  cargo  before  another  was  per- 
mitted to  trade.  Each  had  its  turn.  The  com- 
modities were  fold  at  the  fame  fixed  price  to  all. 
It  is  but  very  lately  that  the  nation  hath  refolved  tcJ 
avail  itfelf  of  the  advantages  it  might  derive  from 
the  number  of  European  nations  frequenting  its 
ports. 

The  people  fituated  between  the  Line  and  Zara^ 
have  all  a  great  refemblance  to  one  another.  They 
are  well  made.  Their  bodies  are  lefs  robull  than 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  north  of  the  equa- 
tor i  and  though  there  are  fome  marks  on  their" 

fascsi 
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faces,  none  of  chofc  fears  are  to  be  perceived  book 
which  are  io  (hocking  at  firll  fight.  Their  food  XI. 
is  fimple,  and  their  life  frugal.  They  love  eafe^  ^^"^ 
and  never  labour  beyond  their  flrcngth.  Their 
fcails  are  accompanied  with  military  fports,  which 
revive  the  idea  of  our  ancient  tournaments ;  with 
this  difference,  that  in  Europe  they  CQnftituted 
the  exercifes  of  a  warlike  nation,  whereas  in 
Africa  they  are  the  amufements  of  a  timid  people. 
The  women  are  not  admitted  to  thefe  public  di- 
verfions.  AlTembled  together  in  certain  houfes 
they  fpend  the  day  in  private,  and  no  men  are  ever 
admitted  into  their  fociety.  The  pride  of  rank 
is  the  ilrongeft  paffion  of  theie  people,  who  are 
naturally  peaceable.  A  certain  degree  of  cere- 
mony obtains  both  at  the  court  of  princes  and  in 
private  life.  Upon  the  mod  trivial  occurrences^ 
they  hailen  to  their  friends  either  to  congratulate 
them  or  to  condole  with  them.  A  marriage  occa- 
fions  vifiting  for  three  months.  The  funeral  ob- 
fequies  of  a  perfon  of  diftindlion  continue  fome- 
times  two  years.  Thofe  who  were  conneded  to 
him,  in  any  degree,  carry  his  remains  through  fe- 
veral  provinces.  The  crowd  gathers  as  they  pro- 
ceed, and  no  perfon  departs,  till  the  corpfe  is  de- 
pofited  in  the  tomb,  with  all  thedemonltrations  of 
the  deepePi  forrovv.  So  determined  a  talle  for  ce- 
remony hath  proved  favourable  to  fii perdition,  and 
fuperftition  hath  promoted  a  fpirit  of  indolence. 
In  thefe  countries,  j  the  earth  fufficienily  fertile, 
without  requiring  much  labour,  is  only  cultivated 

by 
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B  o  o  K  by  women,  whom  fervicude  or  penury  condemn  to 
XI.  this  drudgery.  Men  flaves,  or  free  men  if  poor, 
^  'are  employed  in  hunting  and  filhing,  or  are  de- 
ilined  to  augment  the  retinue  of  the  great.  There 
is  in  this  nation  in  general  lefs  equality  between 
the  tvvo  fexes,  than  is  found  among  their  neigh- 
bourSi  Birth  and  rank  here  impart  to  fome  wo- 
men the  fight  of  choofing  a  hufband,  whom  they 
keep  in  the  mod  extreme  fubjedion.  They  have 
even  the  right,  whenever  they  are  difTatisfied  with 
their  choice,  of  condemning  him  to  llavery;  and 
it  is  to  be  imagined  that  they  freely  make  ufe  of 
this  privilege,  however  humiliating  it  may  be  to 
the  two  fexes.  For,  what  is  that  man,  whom  a 
woman  can  make  her  flave  ?  He  is  good  neither 
for  her,  nor  for  himlelf. 

From  Zara  to  the  river  of  Coanza,  the  ancient 
cuitoms  ilill  remain  ^  but  they  are  blended  wi:h  a 
confufed  mixture  of  European  manners,  which 
,  are  not  to  be  found  elfevvhere.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Portuguefe,  who  have  laro;e  fettlements  in  this 
country,  and  who. were  defirous  of  introducing 
the  chrldian  religion  among  them,  had  a  greater 
intercourfe  with  them  than  they  had  with  other 
nations,  who  having  only  fadlories  to  the  north  of 
the  line,  have  been  only  employed  in  carrying  on 
their  commerce.  ^ 

The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  all  we  have 
related  concerning  the  people  of  Guinea,  ought 
only  to  be  applied  to  that  clafs  which,  in  all  coun- 
tries, (lamps  the  charaCler  of  a  nation.  The  in- 
ferior 
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ftnoT  orders  and  (laves  are  further  removed  from  book 
this  refemblance,  in  proportion  as  rbey  are  debafed  xi. 
or  degraded  by  their  occupations  or  their  condi-^  ^  ' 
tions.  I'he  moft  dilcerning  inquirers  have,  how- 
ever, imagined  that  the  difference  of  conditions 
did  not  produce  in  this  people  varieties  fo  didin- 
guifhableas  we  find  in  the  dates  which  are  fuuated 
between  the  Elbe  and  th-e  Tiber,  which  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  extent  of  country  as  the  Niger  and 
the  Coanza.  Ihe  further  men  depart  from  na- 
ture, the  kfs  mull  they  refemble  one  another.  The 
multiplicity  of  civil  and  political  inditutions  ne- 
ceflarily  occafions  a  difference  in  the  moral  charac- 
ter and  in  the  natural  cufloms  of  men,  which  is 
unknown  to  focieties  lefs  com  plicated.  Bcfides, 
nature  being  mor-e  powerfiil  ufid-cr  tiie  torpid  thaii 
iinder  the  temp^rat-e  zone,  does  -not  permit  the 
4n(iuefi<:^  of  -manners  %o  ^xert  iifeif  fo  ftrongly. 
Men  in  thefe  countries  bear  a  greater  fimilitude  to 
one  another,  becaufe  they  owe  ever)  thing  to  na- 
ture, and  very  little  to  art.  In  Europe,  an  exten- 
five  and  diverfified  commerce^  varying  and  mul- 
tiplying the  enjoyments,  the  fortunes  ;jnd  feveraj 
conditions  of  men,  adds  likewiie  t-o  the  diffe- 
rences which  the  climate,  th€  laws  and  the  com^ 
mon  prejudices  kav^e  edabl ifli<ed  among  aiftive  and 
iaborious  nations. 

In  Guinea,  trade  has  never  been   able  to  cauTe  Ancient 
a  maceriai  alteration  m  the  manners  or  its  innabi-  Guinea, 
tants.     It  formerly  confided  of  certain   exchanges 
of  fait  and  dried    fiCn,    v.hich  were  conluined   by 

Vol.  hi.  He  ilic 
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BOOK  the  nations  remote  from  the  coaft.  Thefe  gave 
XI.  in  return  fiiiffs  made  of  a  kind  of  thread,  which 
was  only  a  woody  fubflance,  clofely  adhering  to 
the  inner  fide  of  the  bark  of  a  particular  tree  in 
thefe  climates.  The  air  hardens  it,  and  renders 
it  fit  for  every  kind  of  weaving.  Bonnets,  fcarfs^ 
and  aprons  to  ferve  for  girdles,  are  made  of  it, 
which  vary  in  fhape  according  to  the  particular 
mode  of  each  nation.  The  natural  colour  of  the 
thread  is  a  pale  grey.  The  dew,  which  bleaches 
our  fiax,  gives  it  a  citron  colour,  which  rich  peo- 
ple prefer,'  The  black  dye,  generally  ufed  among 
the  people,  is  extraded  from  the  bark  of  the  tree 
of  which  this  thread  is  made,  by  fimple  infufion 
in  v/ater.  As  this  thread  readily  takes  all  colours* 
this  hath  induced  the  people  to  work  it  up  into 
different  figures  of  men,  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
The  ftuffs  thus  wrought,  ferve  to  hang  their  apart- 
mcrnts  with,  to  cover  their  feats,  and  for  other 
kinds  of  furniture. 

The  firft  Europeans,  who  frequented  the  wefterrj 
coads  of  Africa,  fixed  a  value  on  wax,  ivory,  and 
gum,  which  before  had  none.  They  gave  a  price 
to  gold,  from  which  they  drew  at  moil  three  thou- 
fand  marks  a  year.  Their  refiiefs  avarice,  which  hath 
never  been  farisfied  with  this  produce,  made  them 
frequently  concert  expedients  to  augment  it.  They 
flatter  themfelves,  that  their  dcfigns  will  foon  be 
fuccefsful  by  the  following  fcheme. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  under  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth   degree  of  north  latitude,  there  is, 

favs 
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fciys  a  modern  traveller,  a    pretty   large    country,  book: 
known  by  the  name  of  Bambuck.     It  is  not  Tub-      xi. 
jed:  to  a  particular  king,  but  governed  by  village  ''^      ^      ' 
lords,   called  Farims.      Thefe    hereditary  and    in- 
dependent chiefs  are  all  obliged  to  unite  for  the 
defence  of  the  ftate,  when    it  is  cither  attacked  as 
a  community,  or  only  in  any  one  of  its  branches. 

The  territory  of  this  aridocratical  (late  is  dry, 
and  barren,  it  produces  neither  maize,  rice,  nor 
pulle.  The  infupportable  heats  it  is  fubjett  to, 
proceed  in  part  from  its  being  furrounded  by  high 
mountains,  which  prevent  the  wind  from  refrelh- 
ing-  the  air.  The  climate  is  as  unwholefome  as  it 
is  difagreeable  :  vapours,  which  continually  iffue 
from  the  bovv/els  of  a  foil  replete  with  minerals, 
render  this  country  unfit  to  live  in,  efpecialjy  to 
Grangers. 

It  is  gold  that  hath  made  this  miferable  country  an 
object  worthy  of  notice  :  gold,  which  in  the  eyes  of 
the  covetous  man,  feems  to  compen fate  for  ail  the 
evils  of  nature,  though  in  reality  it  incrcsfcs  them 
all.  This  metal  is  \o  common  in  this  country,  that  it 
is  found  almoil  indifcriminately  every  where.  To 
obtain  it,  fometimes  it  is  fufficient  to  fcrape  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  that  is  clayifh,  light  and 
mixed  with  fand.  When  the  mine  is  very  rich,  it 
is  digged  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  fret,  and 
never  deeper  ;  though  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  lower    it    was    dioo-ed,  the  more  o-old  the  foil 

DO  '  O 

affordtd.     The  miners  are  too  indolent  to   purfue 

a  toil  which  conRantly  becomes   more  tedious  and 

E  e  2  too 
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B  o  o  K  too  ignorant  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  it  would 
XI.     be   attended  v;ith.     Their  negligence   and   their 

^  ^''■'"^  folly  are  in  this  inftance  fo  extraordinary,  that  in 
wafhing  the  gold,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the 
earth,  they  only  preferve  the  larger  pieces  :  the 
light  parts  pals  away  with  the  water,  which  flows 
down  an  inclined  plain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bam  buck  do  not  work  thefe 
mines  at  all  times,  nor  are  they  at  liberty  to  do  it 
when  they  pleafe.  They  are  obliged  to  wait  till 
private  or  public  wants  determine  the  Farims  to 
grant  this  permifTion.  When  it  is  proclaimed,  all. 
who  are  able  to  avail  themfeives  of  this  advantage 
meet  at  the  appointed  place.  When  their  work  is 
f.niilied,  a  divifion  is  made.  Half  of  the  gold 
goes  to  the  lord,  and  the  remainder  is  equally  di-. 
flributed  among  the  labourers.  Thofe  who  want 
gold  at  any  other  time  than  that  of  the  general 
digging,  fearch  for  it  in  the  beds  of  the  riversa 
where  it  is  very  common. 

The  French  and  Englilh  have  fucctfiively  been 
defirous  of  appropriating  to  themfeives  thefe  real 
or  imaginary  riches,  Some  thought  they  could 
reach  this  country  by  the  Niger,  others  by  the 
Salum.  Far  from  having  fucceeded  in  their  at- 
tempts of  becoming  maders  of  this  country,  they 
have  not  yet  afcertained  irs  exigence.  The  unfuc- 
ccfhfulnefs  of  pad  efforts  harh  redoubled  the  adi- 
vity  of  fanguine  minds :  fenfible  and  judicious 
merchants   have  chofcn   to  limit  themfeives  to  a 

com- 
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commerce  much  more  important,  which  is  that  of  book 
(laves.  XI. 

The   property  which  fome  men  have  acquired  ^J^!J7^^ 
over  others  in  Guinea,  is  of  very   high  antiquity,  merce  of 

.  1,         rt    I  i-/->       1     1  •        •      r  Guinea,  or 

It  IS  generally  eftabhfhed  there,  excepting  in  lomethe  fiave 
fmall  diftrids,  where  liberty  hath,  as  it  werc^  re-  ^^  ^' 
tired  and  is  ftill  maintained.  No  proprietor,  how-  • 
ever,  has  a  right  to  fell  a  man  who  is  born  in  a 
ftate  of  fervitude.  He  can  only  difpofe  of  thofe 
flaves  whom  he  gets,  whether  by  war,  in  which 
every  prifoner  is  a  flave  unlefs  exchanged,  or  in 
lieu  of  compenfation  for  fonie  injury  ;  or  if  he 
hath  received  them  as  a  teftimony  of  acknowledg- 
ment. This  law,  which  feems  to  be  made  in  fa- 
vour of  one  who  is  born  a  flave,  to  indulge  him 
with  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  and  of  his  coun- 
try, is  yet  ineffedua],  fmce  the  Europeans  have 
ellablifhed  luxury  on  the  cosfts  of  Africa.  It  is 
every  day  eluded  by  concerted  quarrels,  which  two 
proprietors  mutually  dillemble,  in  order  to  be  re- 
ciprocally condemned,  each  in  his  turn,  to  a  fine, 
which  is  paid  in  perfons  born  (laves,  the  difpofal 
of  whom  is  allowed  by  the  fanction  of  the  fame 
law. 

Corruption,  contrary  to  its  ordinary  progrefs, 
hath  advanced  from  private  perfons  to  princes. 
The  procuring  of  (laves  hath  given  frequent  occa- 
fion  to  wars,  as  they  are  excited  in  Europe  in  or- 
der to  obtain  foldiers.  The  cudom  has  been  efta 
bliftied  of  pun.fhing  Vv^ith  (lavery  not  only  thofe 
who  have  attempted  the  lives  or  properties  of 
E  e  3  citizens, 
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BOOK  citizens,  hut  thcfe  alio  who  were  incapable  of  pay- 
^i»  ing  their  debts,  and  thofe  who  have  violated  con- 
jugal faith.  This  puniflimenr,  in  proeefsof  tirrie, 
has  been  inflidted  for  the  moil  trivial  offences,  af- 
ter having  been  at  firft  referved  qniy  for  the  great- 
eft  crimes.  Prohibitions  even  of  things  indiffe- 
rent have  been  conftantly  multiplied,  in  crder  ta 
increafe  the  revenues  raifed  from  the  fines  by  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  offences.  Injuftice  hath 
known  no  bounds  or  reKrainis.  At  a  gre'^t.  dif- 
t^nce  from  the  coad,  there  are  chiefs,,  who  -give 
orders  for  every  thing  they  meet  with  in  the  vil- 
lages around  them  to  be  carried  oif.  The  chil- 
dren are  thrown  into  facks:  the  ni;n  and  women 
are  gagged  to  flilie  their  cries.  If  the  ravagcrs 
are  (lopped  by  a  fuperiar  force,  they  are  coududed. 
before  the  prince,  who  always  difowns  the  com^. 
milTion  he  has  given,  and  under  pretence  of  do- 
ing jiulice,  inftanily  fells  his  agents  to  the  fliips^ 
he  has  treated  vvich. 

NdT¥/iTRSTANDiKG  thcfe  Infamous  arts,  the' 
people  of  the  coail  have  found  it  inipoiTible  ta 
fupply  the  demands  of  ti-e  merchants.  They 
have  experienced  what  every  nation  muft,  that  can 
trade  only  with  its  nominal  (lock.  Slaves  are  to 
the  con.jmerGe  of  Europeans  in  Africa,  what  gold 
is  in  the  commerce  vv-e  carry  on  in  the  new  world, 
l^he  heads  of  the  negroes  reprcfent  the  (lock  of 
the  ilate  of  Guinea.  Every  day  tliis  Rock  is  car. 
ricd  OiT,  and  not'jincr  is  hft  them  but  articles  of 
coafumption.     Their  capital  gradually    vaniHies^ 
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becaufc  it  cannot   be  renewed,  by    reafon  of  the  book 
fpeeciy  confumptions.     Thus  the  trade  for  blacks      xi. 

would  long  fince  have   been    entirely  lod,  if  the ^""^ 

Inhabitants  of  the  coafts  had  not  imparted  their 
luxury  to  the  people  of  the  inland  countries,  from 
whom  they  now  draw  the  greateft  part  of  the 
flaves  that  are  put  into  our  hands.  Thus  the  trade 
of  the  Europeans,  by  gradual  advances,  has  al- 
moft  exhaufted  the  only  vendible  commodities  of 
this  nation. 

In  the  fpace  of  twenty  years  this  circumflance 
iiath  raifed  the  price  of  Haves  almoft  to  four  times 
above  the  former  cod  :  the  reafon  is  this.  The 
flaves  are  chiefly  paid  for  in  merchandife  from  the 
Eaft-Indies,  which  has  doubled  its  value  in  Eu- 
rope. A  double  quantity  of  tliefe  goods  mufi:  be 
given  in  Africa.  Thus  the  colonies  of  America, 
where  the  fale  for  blacks  is  concluded,  are  obliged 
to  fupport  thefe  fevera]  augm^entations,  and  con- 
sequently to  pay  four  times  more  than  they  former- 
ly did. 

Notwithflanding  this,  the  diilant  proprietor  who 
fells  his  flave,  receives  a  lefs  quantity  of  merchan- 
dife than  the  perfon  received  fifty  years  ago,  who 
fold  his  (lave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coaft. 
The  profits  intercepted  by  paffing  through  diffe- 
rent hands,  the  expences  of  tranfpbrt,  the  impofls, 
fometim.es  of  three />^r  cent,  that  mud  be  paid  to 
thofe  princes  through  whofe  territories  they  pafs, 
fmk  the  difference  betwixt  the  fum  which  the  firft 
proprietor  receives,  and  that  which  the  European 
E  e  4  trader 
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B  o  o  K  trader  pays.     Thefc  cxpences  conti  nil  ally  in'creafe 
XI.      on  account    of  the    great    dillances   of  the  places 

'^ — "V—' where  there  are  flili  (laves  to  be  fold.  The  fur- 
ther off  I  lie  fTiil  Mt:  is.  the  greater  will  be  the 
diftlcultves  attending  the  journey.  They  will  be- 
come men,  that  of  the  fum  which  the  European 
merchant  will  be  able  to  pay,  there  will  remain  fo 
Hrrle'to  offer  to  the  iirft  feller,  that  he  will  rather 
elioole  to  keep  his  fiave.  All  trade  of  this  kind  will 
then  be  at  an  end.  In  order,  therefore,  to  fupport 
It  eiFtclually,  our  traders  mufl  furnifh  at  an  exor- 
bitant price,  and  fell  in  proportion  to  the  cola- 
nies  i  which,  on  their  parr,  not  being  able  to  dif- 
pcfe  of  their  produce  but  at  a  Very  advanced  price, 
w^ill  no  longer  find  a  confumption  for  it.  But  till 
that  time  comes,  which  is,  perhaps,,  not  fo  diftant 
as  the  colonifts  imagine,  they  wi-11,  without  th« 
leaO:  remorfe,  continue  to  make  the  lives  and  la- 
boisrs  of  the  negroes  fiibfervient  to  their  interefts. 
They  will  find  navigators  who  will  hazard  the  pur- 
chafing  of  them,  and  thefe  will  meet  with  tyrants 
who- wi^M  kM  thrm. 

Slave  merchants  colle^fl  thcmiftlves  intocompa-- 
nies,  and  forming  a  fpecies  of  caravans,  in  the 
fpace  of  tv;o  or  thre.'^  hundred  leagues  they  con- 
dud  fev'-r'  '^L'.j  of  thirty  or  forty  flaves,  all  laden 
with  water  and  corn  vidiich  are  neceffary  to  their 
fubfiftence  in  thofe  barren  deferts  through  which 
they  pafs.  The  manner  of  fecuring  them  without 
much  incommoding  their  march,  is  ingenioufl'y 
contrived.     A   fork  of  wood  from  eight  to  nine 

feet 
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feet  long  is  put  round  the  neck  of  each  (lave.     A  B  o  o  K 
pin  of  iron  rivettcd  fcciircs  the  fork  at  the  back     xi. 
part  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  head  cannot  difen- 
gage  itfelf.     The   handle  of  the  fork,  the  wood 
of  which  is  very  heavy,  falls  before,  and  fo  ein- 
barrafles  the  perfon  who  is  tied  to  it,  that  though 
he  has  his  arms  and  legs  at  liberty,  he  can  neither 
walk,  nor  lift  up  the  fork.     When  they  get  ready 
for  their  march,  they  range  the  Haves  on  the  fame 
line,  and  fupport  and  tie  the  extremity  of  each 
fork  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  foremoft  flave,  and 
proceed  in  this  manner  from  one  to  another,  till 
they  come  to  the  firft,  the  extremity  of  whofe  fork 
is  carried  by  one  of  the  guides.     Few  reftraints  are 
impofcd  that  are  not  felt  by  the  perfons  who  im- 
pole  them.     In  order  that  thefe  traders  may  enjoy 
the  refreiliment  of  fleep  without  uneafinefs,  they 
tic  the  arms  of  every  flave  to  the  tail  of  the  fcrk 
which^  he  carries.     In  this  condition  he  can  nei- 
ther run  away  nor  make  any  attempt  to  recover 
his  liberty.     Thefe  precautions  have  bt-en  found 
indifpenfible,  becaufe,  if  the  flave  can  but  break 
his   chain,  he  becomes  free.     The  public   faith, 
which  fecures  to  the  proprietor  the  pofleflion  of  his 
flave,  and  which  at  all  times  delivers  him  up  inro 
his  hands,  is  filent  with  regard  to  a   Have  and  a 
trader  who  exercifes  the  moil  contempcibk  of  all 
profefiions. 

Great  numbers  of  flaves  arrive  together,  ef- 
pecially  when  they  come  from  didant  countries. 
This  arrangement  is  ncceflary,  in  order  co  diminifh 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  cxpence  which  is  unavoidable  in  condudting 
XI.      them.     The  interval  between  one  voyage  and  ano- 

'^  '^  '  ther,  which  by  this  fyflem  of  oeconomy  is  already 
made  too  diftanr,  may  become  (till  greater  by  par- 
ticular circumftances.  The  moll  ulual  are  the 
rainSj  which  caufe  the  rivers  to  overflow,  and  put 
a  ilop  to  this  trade.  The  feafon  mod  favourable 
to  travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is 
from  February  to  September ;  and  it  is  from 
Septeaiber  to  March,  that  the  return  of  thefe 
Have  traders  produces  the  greaiefl  plenty  of  this 
traffic  on  the  coafts. 

Acconntof      TfiE  trade  of  the  Europeans  is  carried  on  to 

the  places    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^£    ^.^^^  j-^^^       j^^^^    ^^^  n 

and  man-  » 

iicr  in  known  by  the  name  of  Angola,  hath  but  three 
Have  trade  ports,  which  are  equally  iixe  to  all  nations;  thefe 
-cur^^'"  areCabenda,  Loango,  and  Malemba  ;  and  befides 
thefe,  two  more,  of  which  the  Portuguefe  are  the 
fole  mafters,  Su.  Paul  de  Loando,  and  St. .^Philip 
de  Bengucla.  Thefe  latitudes  nearly  fupply  one 
third  of  the  blacks  that  are  carried  to  America^ 
v^'ho  are  neither  the  nioft  intelligent,  the  moll  la- 
boriouSj  nor  the  moil  robufi.  The  fecond  coaft, 
known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Gold  .  coafi:, 
abounds  more  in  harbours,  but  they  are  not  equal- 
ly favourable  to  commerce.  The  refiraint  ccca- 
fiontid  by  the  forts,  which  the  Europeans  have 
erecled  in  feveral  places,  drives  away  the  dealers 
in  Oaves.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  much 
larger  nuniber.s  at  Anambou  and  Calbary,  where 
commerce  is  eniirely  free. 

In 
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In  1768,  there  were  exported  out  of  Africa,  B  o  o  K 
104,100  flaves.  The  Engliih  brought  up  53,100  Xl» 
of  them  for  their  iflands  -,  their  colonills  on  the 
nortji  continent  6,':^oo;  the  French  23,300-,  the 
Dutch  1 1,300-,  the  Fortuguele  8,700;  and  the 
Danes  1,200.  All  thefe  unhappy  men  did  not 
arrive  at  tiie  place  of  their  deilination.  In  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  things,  the  eighth  part  mufi:  have 
perifted  in  their  pailage.  Every  nation  hath 
employed  in  its  colonies  the  cultivators  it  hath  pur- 
chafed,  Great  Britain  alone  has  ceded  four  tliou- 
fand  of  them  to  the  Spaniards,  and  fraudulently 
introduced  about  three  thoufand  in  the  French  fet- 
tlements. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  miftake  to  imagine  that 
Am^erica  regularly  receives  the  fame  number  of  ne- 
groes. Not  to  mention  the  confiderable  diminution 
in  the  number  of  expeditions  to  Guinea,  on  account 
of  the  war,  the  arrangements  of  the  lafb  peace  have 
occafioned  new  lands  to  be  cultivated,  which  re- 
quired extraordinary  fupplies.  1'he  number  of 
men  mud  be  reduced  to  fixty  thoufand,  of  which 
the  African  coafts  are  deprived  every  year.  Sup- 
pofing  that  each  of  thele  flaves  cofis  on  the  fpoc 
three  hundred  livres,^  thofe  barbarous  regions  re- 
ceive eighteen  millions  +  for  fo  horrid  a  facrifice. 

The  F'rench  merchant  will  exclaim,  we  doubt 
not,  at  the  price  which  flaves  are  here  fl:aced  at. 
It  is  univerl'ally  knov.m  that  he  purchafes  them 
much  dearer  -,   and   th:u  the  Fnglifli  and   Dutch 

pur- 
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BOOK  put-chafe  them   at   a  lower   price,    becaufe   they 
XI.     are  not  reduced  by  the  infLiHiciency  of  their  Afia- 

* — V — '  tic  commerce  and  the  imperfedtion  of  certain  ttia- 
nufa^lures  proper  to  the  African  trade,  to  pay,  as 
the  French  merchant  does,  for  commiflfion,  freight, 
and  infurance,  in  order  to  dravv'  from  foreign  ports 
fome  merchandife,  without  which  trade  cannot  be 
carried  on.  The  Portuguefe  have  dill  another  ad- 
vantage over  thefe  nations.  They  carry  on  their 
expeditions  from  Brazil ;  their  exchanges  are  ge- 
nerally made  with  the  tobacco  and  brandy  of  their 
own  country ;  and  they  maintain  an  exclufive 
trade  on  the  coafts,  which  are  two  hundred  leagues 
long,  and  forty  broad. 

.Excepting  the  Portuguefe,  all  nations  pay  for 
flaves  wiih  the  fame  merchandife.  Thefe  are 
fabres,  firelocks,  gnn -powder,  iron,  brandy,  hard- 
ware, woollen  fluffs,  efpecially  Eaft  India  cottons, 
or  thofe  which  are  wrought  in  Europe,  and  co- 
loured in  the  fame  manner,  1  he  people  north 
of  the  line  have  adopted,  indead  of  money,  little 
white  Hiells,  which  we  import  among  them  from 
the  Maldives.  South  of  the  line,  the  European 
trade  is  deprived  of  this  objedl  of  exchange.  There 
fmall  pieces  of  draw  fluff,  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  twelve  broad,  are  u\cd  as  marks  of  value* 
This  real  mark  is  only  the  fortieth  part  of  an  ideal 
value,  which  they  call  piece. 

This  word,  from  the  time  the  Europeans  have 
frequenied  Africa,  is  become  the  numerical  term 
of  all  things  that  bear  the  greateft  value.     The 

price 
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price  of  each  fpecies  of  merchandife  i  nported  thU  book 
ther  is  invariably  fixed  under  the  denomination  of     xi. 

one,  two,  three  or  more  pieces.     Each  piece,  in  '^ ^^~^ 

its  original  value,  is  nearly  worth  a  piUole,  and 
for  fome  time  pad,  thirty-five  or  thirty- fix  pieces 
have  been  given  for  a  negro,  all  taxes  included. 
The  greateft  of  them  is  the  fee  that  muft  be  given 
the  fa(5lor,  who  always  mediates  betv/een  the  ven- 
der and  the  purchafer,  whom  it  is  neceflary  to 
make  a  friend  of,  and  who  is  become  of  fo  much 
the  more  confequence,  as  the  competition  between 
the  Europeans  has  increafed,  and  the  want  of  ilaves 
has  been  more  fenfibiy  felt.  Another  tax,  v/hich 
though  afked  under  the  name  of  a  prefenr,  is  no 
lefs  an  extorted  tribute,  is,  that  which  muft  be 
paid  to  the  prince  and  his  chief  officers,  for  the 
liberty  of  trading.  The  fum  is  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  vefTel,  and  may  be  valued  at  three 
per  cent. 

The   European  nations  have   been  of  opinion  Are  forts 
that  it  was  conducive  to   the  utility  of  their  com- in  order  to 
merce,  to  form  fettlements  on  the  coail  of  Afri-  jj^^.^.^? 
ca.     The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  traverfed  thefe  im- 
menfe    regions,    \th   every   where    the  marks   of 
their  ambition,  rather  than  of  their  fhgacity.  The 
weak  and  nuinberlefs  colonies  which  they  poured 
in,  Toon  forg-^t  a  country,  which  had  itfelf  for- 
gotten them.     In  procefs  of  time,  there  remain- 
ed of  thefe  great  conqu::Ils  nothing  but  that  vaft 
fpace  which  extends   from   Zara   to  cape  Negro, 
from  whence  Brafil  flill  procures  i:s  (laves.     They 

have 
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BOOK  ^-ave  alfo  preferved  rome  ides  of  liitle  confequence. 
XI.  Thofe  which  are  fituated  at  the  weft  end  of  Cape 
de  Vera,  produce  fait,  feed  cattle,  and  ferve  as  a 
place  of  refrefliment  for  vefTcIs  going  to  the  Eail:-  ^ 
Indies.  Prince's  Ifiand,  and  St,  Thomas,  which 
are  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Gabon,  fnpply 
navigators  with  frefli  provifions,  who,  after  leav- 
ing the  gold  coaft,  fail  to  America.  They  are- 
both  of  no  importance  in  tht  commercial  v^orld. 

Though  Forcugal,  even  in  the  earlieft  times, 
derived  but  very  moderate  advantages  from  the 
,  coafts  of  Africa,  it  was  yet  fo  jealous  of  the  fove- 
reignty  which  it  exercifed  there,  in  virtue  of  irs 
difcovery,  that  it  thought  no  nation  had  a  right  to  i 
approach  them.  The  Englifii,  who  firft  ventured 
to  queftion  the  right  of  thefe  pretenfions,  about 
the  year  i  553,  fuftained  ih^  affront  of  having  their 
vefTcis  feized.  A  national  war  immediately  en- 
fued,  and  the  fuperiority  of  arms  put  a  final  period 
to  this  tyranny.  In  procefs  of  time,  theexciufive 
companies  of  England,  which  had  embarked  in 
this  trade,  lucceffively  formed  fadories  v^ithout 
number,  of  which  that  of  cape  Corfe,  fituated  on 
the  gold  coaft,  and  that  of  James,  placed  in  an 
idand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  were  for 
a  confiderable  time  the  principal  and  the  motl  ule- 
ful.  Though  many  of  them  had  been  abandoned, 
there  ftill  remained  fixteen,  whai  the  parliament, 
fouzed  by  the  public  clamour,  determined  in 
1^-2,  to  put  a  fiOp  to  this  monoply.  The 
nation  piirchalud  of  the  proprietors  all  thefe  forti- 
fied 
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fied  magazines,  for  the  fum  of  1,523,198  iivre?,  e  o  o  ic 
i^  fols,*    whtrre   there   were    no   more  than  one      xi. 

hundred  and  twenty  men.     The  expence  of  main- '^ v- — ' 

taining  them  amounts  annually  to  about  292,500 
hvres  -f . 

The  Engliih  almoft  entirely  engroffed  the  A- 
frican  trade,  when   the  Dutch,    in    1637,  under- 
took to  fliare  it  with  them.     The  war  they  were 
carrying  on  againd  Spain,  authorifed  them  to  at- 
tack the  Portuguefe  fetdements  in  Guinea  ;  and 
they  made  themfeives  mafters  of  both  of  them  in 
a  very  fhort  time.     The  treaty. of  1641,  fecured 
the  property  of  them  to  the  republic.     This  (late 
pretending  to  enter  into  all  the  rights  of  the  firll 
pofTeflbr,  intended  to  exclude  her  rival  from  thefe 
latitudes,    and  ceafed  not  to  moled   her  till   the 
peace  of  Breda.     Of  all  thefe  conqueds,  that  of 
fort  Mina  on  the  gold  coad,  was  found  the  mod 
important.     It  had   been   built   in   1452,  by  the 
Portuguefe,    who   had    enriched    its   territory  by 
planting  fugar-canes,   maize,  and  different  kinds 
of  excellent  fruits  ;  and  had  fupplied  it  with  a  num- 
ber of  uleful  animals,  which  they  had  imported 
thither.     They  drew  from  thence  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  gold   and   fonie  (laves.     This   fcttle- 
ment  did  not  degenerate  in  the  hands  of  the  Hol- 
landers, who  made  it  the  center  of  all  the  failo* 
ries  they  had  acquired,  and  of  ail  the  bufmefs  they 
carried  on  in  Africa. 

The 
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BOOK  The  profperity  of  the  Dutch,  in  this  part  of 
XI,  the  world,  was  at  its  height,  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Lewis  XIV.  This  prince,  who  afpired 
after  univerlal  glory,  feized  an  opportunity  offered 
hian  by  the  war  of  1672,  of  extending  the  terror 
which  his  flag  carried  with  it  on  all  the  feas,  even 
to  the  borders  of  Africa.  He  took  from  the  Dutch 
the  forts  of  Arguin  and  Portendic,  which  were  at 
that  time  the  general  market  for  gums.  His  fub- 
jeds  afterwards  eftabliflied  on  the  coafl:  feveral 
polls  which  were  obliged  to  be  abandoned,  either 
becaufe  they  were  injudicioufly  chofen,  or  becaufe 
they  were  not  fufficient  forces  to  fupport  them- 
Since  the  time  that  France,  by  a  feries  of  errors 
and  misfortunes,  hath  found  herfelf  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  giving  up  Senegal  to  the  Englifh  by  the 
lad  treaty,  (he  hath  nothing  now  remaining  but 
the  factory  of  Juida,  and  the  ifland  of  Gorea, 
where  there  is  nor,  nor  ever  will  be  any  trade. 
Some  years  ago,  a  fettlement  that  would  have 
been  of  advantage  to  Anambou,  began  to  be 
formed,  when  the  workmen  were  driven  away  by 
cannon- Ihot  fired  in  a  time  of  full  peace,  by  the 
fhips  of  Great-Britain.  An  able  merchant  who 
was  then  at  London,  at  the  news  of  this  outrage, 
exprelTed  his  adonifhment  at  a  condu6l  lb  impru- 
dent. Sir,  faid  a  minifter  to  him,  who  was  in  great  fa- 
vour with  this  enlightned  pcoplc^ifwewere  to  bejuft 
to  the  French,  wejhould  not  exift  thirty  years  longer. 
The  Danes,  who  fettled  in  Africa  a  little  afcer 
the  middle  of  the  lail  century,  and  who  purchaied 

of 
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of  the  king  of  Aquambo  the  two  forts  of  Frede-  book 
rickburg  and  Chriftianburg,  fituated  on  the  golden  ^  xi, 
coaft  near  each  other,  never  experienced  a  (imilar 
treatment.  They  owed  the  tranquillity  which  they 
enjoyed  to  the  infignificancy  of  the  trade  they  car- 
ried on.  It  was  in  fo  low  a  ftate,  that  they  only 
fitted  out  a  fingle  vefTel  every  two  or  three 
years.  This  trade  hath  been  extended  for  fome 
time  paft,  but  it  is  ilill  far  from  being  confider- 
able. 

If  we  except  the  Portnguefe,  all  the  European 
nations  fubjedled  their  African  trade  to  exclufive 
charters.  The  companies  in  pofitfTion  of  this  mo- 
nopoly, the  errors  of  which  all  governments  at 
Lift  have  felt  and  put  a  ftop  to,  fortified  their  fac- 
tories, both  in  order  to  drive  away  ftrangers.  and 
to  oblige  the  natives  to  fell  to  none  but  themfclves. 
When  the  diflricfls,  in  which  thele  forts  were  ered- 
ed  had  no  more  flaves  to  deliver,  trade  languifhed, 
becaufe  the  people  in  the  inland  countries  preferred 
the  conveying  their  flaves  into  free  ports,  where 
they  might  chufe  the  purchafers.  71ius  the  fac- 
tories, which  had  been  of  fuch  utility  when  the 
coaft  v^^as  populous,  are  no  longer  fo  valuable, 
fince  the  fadfors  of  them  are  obliged  to  make  long 
voyages,  in  order  to  complete  their  purchafe.  The 
advantage  of  thefe  eftabiift^ments  was  loft,  when 
the  obje(5l  of  their  commerce  was  exhaufted. 

Vol.  hi.  .       F  f  Thz 
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BOOK      The    difBculty    cf   procuring    flaves    naturally 
XI.      po'nts  out  the  neceffity  of  enipioying'  fitiall    fnips 
^~^'7~'for  carryin,'^  them  oif.     At  a  time  when  a  fmall 
traiieimaii  fefritory,  adjacent  to  the  coaii,  fa rniflied  in  a  fort- 
preferable  Tiight  or  three  wccks,  a  whole  cargo,  it  was  pru- 
onel'^''''     dent  to  employ  large  veffels,  becaufe  there'was  a 
poffibility    of   underllandlng,    1-ooking  after,  and 
encouraging  the   flaves,  who   ail  fpoke    the'  fame 
langi^ageo     At  prefent,  whtn  each   lliip  can  fcarce 
procure    fixty  or  eighty  Haves  a  month,  brought 
from  the  didance  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues, 
exhaufced  by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,-  ob^ 
li^ed    to  reaiain  on  board  the  vcff-ls-  they  are  em- 
b.irked  upon  five  or  Ox   months   in   fight  of  their 
country,  having  all  diffcTent  idioms,  uncertain  of 
the  deiriny  that  awaits  tlicrri,  ftruck   with  the  pre- 
poflcilion  that  the  Europeans  eat  them  and  drink 
their   blood ;  tlieir  extretne   uneaunefs    alone  de- 
ftroys  ihe'iiSj  or  occaiions  diforders  which  become 
contagious  by  the   impoffibility  of  feparating  the 
fick  from  the  healthy.     A   fmall  foip   deflined  ta 
carry  two  or  three  hundred  negroes,  by  means  of 
the  ibortllay  it  makes  en  the  coali,  avoids  half  the 
accidents    and    lones   to  which    a   fhip  capable  of  ^ 
holding  five  cr  fix  hundred  Oaves  is  expoftd.  Thus 
theEnolifh,  wivo  have  extende^d   this  commerce  as 
-V  far   as  poiTible,  have. adopted  the  cuftom  of  fend- 

i;if/  only  vcatls  of  a  luiodred  and  tvv'enty,  or  a 
hundred  and  tliirty  ton?,  into  tlie  feas  which  ex- 
tend from  Senegal  to  '  the  river  Volta,  and  to  fie 
out  vtffL-ls   a  liiik  h.-'-gtr  only  for  Colbar,  where 

the 
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the  trade    is    more   confiderable,  and   where    they  book 
make  their    principal  cargoes.     The    French    are     xr. 

the  only  people  who   obftinately  adhere  to  the  an- ^      ^ ' 

cient  praciice.  The  town  of  Nantes,  however, 
which  alone  carries  on  as  much  trade  in  Africa  as 
•all  the  other  ports  of  the  kingdom  together,  be- 
gins to'  feel  the  abfurdity  of  thcfe  prejudices.  It 
will  undoubtedly  entirely  relinquifli  them  -,  and  all 
the  merchants  who  conducft  the  fame  trade  on 
their  own  bottoms,  will  follow  its  example. 

There  are  abufes   of  the  utmoft  confequence,  There  are 
to  be  reformed  in  this  voyage,  which   is  naturally  more"or 
unhealthy.     Thofe  who   enri^ape    in    it  com.monly  ^-^  ^\ 

^  DO  /  vourableto 

fall  into  two  great  miftakes.  Dupes  to  a  merce-  the  Have 
nary  difpofition,  the  privateers  pay  more  regard  ' 
to  the  port  than  to  the  difpatch  of  their  velTels ;  a 
circumftance  which  necefTarily  prolongs  the  voyage, 
which  every  thing  lliould  induce  them  to  fhorten 
as  much  as  polTible.  Another  inconvenience  flill 
more  dangerous,  is,  the  cuflom  they  have  of  fail- 
ing from  Europe  at  all  times  5  though  the  regula- 
rity of  the  v;inds  and  the  currents  hath  determin- 
ed the  moft  proper  feafon  for  arriving  at  thefe 
latitudes. 

This  bad  practice  hath  given  rife  to  the  diHinc- 
tion  of  the  great  and  little  voyage.  The  little 
voyage  is  the  ilraighteft  and  the  (liorted.  It  is  no 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  leagues  to  the  moil: 
diitant  ports  where  there  are  fiaves.  It  may  be 
performed  in  thirty- five  or  forty  days,  from  tlie 
beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  November  ^ 
F  f  2  be- 
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BOO  Kbccaiife,  from  the  time  of  fettlng  out  to  the  time 
XI.     of  arrival,  the  winds  and  the  currents  are  favour- 
*^      ^      'able.     It  is  even  poiilble  to  attempt  it  in  Decem- 
ber, January  and  February,  but  with  lefs  fecurity 
and  fuccefs. 

Sailing  is  no  longer  pradicable   in   thefe  lati- 
tudes, from   the  beginning  of  March    to  the  end 
of  Auguil.     The  (hips  would  have  continually  to 
ilruggle  againil   the    violent   currents  which    run 
northward,  and  againft  the  fouth-eaO:  wind,  which 
conllantly  blows.     Experience  has  taught  naviga- 
tors,  that  during  this  feafon,  they  mufc  keep  at  a 
difcance  from   the  Hiore,  get    inco   the  open  fea, 
iail  row^ards  the  fouth  as  far  as  twenty-fix  or  tv/en- 
ty-eight  degrees  betwixt  Africa   and   Brazil,  and 
afterwards  draw  gradually   nearer   and    nearer  to 
Guinea,  in  order   to  land   at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  leagues  to  windward   of  the  port 
where  they  are  to  dilembark.     This  route  is  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  leagues,  and  requires  ninety 
or  a  hundred  days  fail. 

This  great  route,  independent  of  its  length,  de- 
prives them  of  the  moft  favourable  time  for  trade 
and  for  returning.  1  he  fliips  meet  with  calms, 
are  thwarted  by  winds,  and  carried  away  by  cur- 
rents ;  water  fails  them,  the  provifions  are  fpoiled, 
and  ihe  fiaves  are  feized  with  the  fcurvy.  Other 
calamities  not  lefs  fatal,  often  increafe  the  danger 
that  attends  this  expedition.  I'he  negroes,  to  the 
nonh  of  the  Line,  are  fubjecl  to  the  imall-pox, 
which,    by   a  fmguhriry   very  didrelling,  feidom 

breaks 
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breaks  out  among  this  people  till  after  the  age  of  c  o  o  K 
fourteen.  If  this  contagious  diflemper  aflecls  a  fltip  XI. 
which  is  at  her  moorings,  there  are  feveral  known 
methods  to  leiTen  its  violence.  But  a  fliip  attacked 
by  it,  while  on  its  pafTage  to  America,  often  lofes 
the  whole  cargo  of  flaves.  Thcfe  who  are  born 
to  the  fouth'  of  the  Line,  avoid  this  difeafc  by 
another,  which  is  a  kind  of  virulent  ulcer,  whofe 
maligniry  is  more  violent  and  more  irritable  on 
the  fea,  and  which  is  never  radically  cured.  Phy- 
ficians  ought,  perhaps,  to  obferve  this  double 
effefl  of  the  fmali-pox  among  the  negroes,  which, 
^s,  that  it  favours  thofe  who  are  born  Leyond  the 
Equator,  and  never  attacks  the  others  in  their  in- 
fancy. The  number  and  variety  cf  effeds  fome- 
times  afford  occafion  for  the  invedigation  of  the 
caufes  of  diforders,  and  for  the  difcovery  of  re- 
medies proper  for  them. 

Though  all  the  nations,  concerned  in  the  Afri- 
can trade,  are  equally  interefled  in  preferving  the 
flaves  in  their  pafiage,  they  do  not  all  attend  to 
it  with  the  fame  care.  They  ail  (trcd  them  wirh 
beans,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  rice  ;  bi:t 
they  differ  in  other  refpe^ls  in  their  manner  cf 
treating  them.  The  Englifh,  Dutch  and  Danes 
keep  the  men  confbantly  in  irons,  and  frequently 
hand-cuff  the  women  :  the  fmall  number  of  hands 
they  have  on  board  their  fhips  obliges  them  to 
this  feverity.  The  French,  who  have  great  num- 
bers, allow  them  more  liberty  ;  three  or  four  days 
after  their  departure  they  take  ofi  ail  ihcir  fetters. 
F  f  3  Ail 
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B  00  kAII  tbefe  nations,  efpecially . the  Englilh,  are  too- 
XI.      negligent  with   regard  to  the    intercourfe  between 

^      V 'the  failors  with  the  women  (laves.     This  irregu- 

laA-ity  occaiions  the  death  of  three-foxirths  of  thofe 
whom  the  Guinea  voyage  deitrcys  every  year. 
None,  but  the  Fortuguefe,  during  their  paifage, 
are  fecured  againil  revolts  and  other  calami- 
ties. This  advantage  is  a  confequence  of  the 
care  they  take  to  man  their  veffels  only  with  the 
negroes,  to  whom  they  have  given  their  freedom. 
The  flaves  encouraged  by  tlie  converfation  and 
condition  of  their  countrymen,  form  a  tolerably 
favourable  idea  of  the  dePdny  that  awaits  th^m. 
The  quietnefs  of  their  behaviour  induces  the  Por- 
tuguefe  to  grant  the  two  kxGs  the  happinefs  of 
living  together :  an  indulgence,  which,  if  allowed 
in  vother  vefiels,  would  be  produdive  of  the  greatell 
inconveniences. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
blacks,  who  arc  brought  from  America,  are  now 
fold  at  a  higher  price  than  they  were  formerly. 
This  is  a  miftake,  arifing  from  this  clrcumftance^ 
that  the  purchafer  pays  attention  only  lo  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  arbitrary  marks  of  value  which  he 
^  gives,  inilead  of  reckoning   the  quantity  of  thofe 

commodities  he  delivers  in  exchange.  This  pro- 
portion, which  is  the  only  exaifl  one,  Vi^ill  make 
him  fenfible  that  the  price  of  negroes  hath  not 
advanced;  fmce  they  are  purchafed  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  thofe  commodities  as  they  were  in  the 

earlieft 
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cnrlieU:  tinjcs.     It  is  the  value  of  money  thiT.  hath  book 
changed,  and  not  that  of- thtvjnhappy  (lave, ^  xi. 

Ail  naiions  do  nop  kl\  th^ir  Haves  in  rhe  X»n^e J^^J^^^J^^J^f 
manner.     The  £ngli.ihai3n,  .,uth    prcmifcu.  fcii:r.- the 

■      -  ,  .    ,  ,  ^   .        .      flavt  s  in 

oiifiy  bought  ip  whateyvj  pi;eitnted  uitil  in  the  Amtrka. 
general  mat  ker^,  feiis  his  cargo  by  vvholcfale.  A 
fmgle  merchant  buys  ic  entire  ;  and  the  planters 
parcel  it  out.  What  they  rejefl  is  flnt  into  fo- 
reign colonies,  either  by  fiiiuggling,  or  with  per- 
miincn.  The  cheapnefs  of  a  negro  is  a  greater 
objtcl;  to  the  buyer  to  induce  him  to  purchafc,  than 
the  badnefs  of  his  conflitution  is  to  dcrer  him  from 
it.  Thefe  traders  will  one  day  be  convinced  of 
the  abllirditv  of  fuch  a  coi^dud. 

The  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  French,  and  Dane.^, 
'who  have  no  way  of  difpofing  of  the  in5rrn  and 
weakly  (laves,  never  charge  themfelves  with  them 
in  Guinea.  They  all  divide  their  cargoes,,  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  the  proprietors  of 
plantations.  ,  The  bargain  is  made  for  ready  mo- 
ney, or  for  credit,  according  as  the  circuniilances 
vary.  When  the  terms  are  fixed  for  eighteen 
months,  as  it  happens  but  too  often  in  the  French 
colonies,  the  negro's  labour  mud  by  that  tim>e 
have  brought  in  two  thirds  of  "the  price  paid  for 
him.  If  that  does  not  always  happen,  it  is  owing 
to  particular  reafons,  the  detail  of  which  would 
be  fupertluous. 

In  America  it  is  generally  believed  and  DiTcrted,  v/rptcbcd 

^1  ,  ,   r  •  11  •  I   ^  r  r        condition 

that  the  Arricans  are  equally   incapable  of  reafon  ^.f  .^e 
F  f  4.     '  and  ^''''' 
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B  o  c  K^-^^  of  virtue.     The  following  well- authenticated 
XI.     h6t  will  enable  ns  to  judge  of  this  opinion. 

.^^ — iT—"  An  Engliih  fiiip  that  traded  in  Guinea  in  1752, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  furgeon  behind,  whofe 
bad  llate  of  health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue 
at  ka.  Murray,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  there 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  health,  when  a  Dutch 
veiTel  drew  near  the  coaft,  put  the  blacks  in  irons, 
•whom  curiofuy  had  brought  to  the  fhore,  and  in- 
Hantly  failed  off  with  their  booty. 

Tkose  who  interefled  themfclves  for  thefe  un- 
happy people,  incenfed  at  fo  bafe  a  treachery,  in- 
Hantly  ran  to  Cudjoc,  who  flopped  them  at  his 
door,  and  aficed  them  what  they  were  in  fearch 
of.  ^be  white  man^  who  is  with  you y  replied  they, 
•  *uoho  JhovM  he  pit  to  deaths  hecaufe  his  brethren  have 
carried  off  ours,  The  Europeans ^  anfwered  the  ge- 
nerous hope,  who  have  carried  off  our  countrymen^ 
ere  harharians  \  kill  them  whenever  you  can  find  them, 
But  he  who  lodges  with  me  is  a  good  man^  he  is  my 
friend ;  my  houje  is  his  fortrefs  ^  /  am  his  foldier^ 
and  I  will  defend  him.  Before  you  can  get  at  him^ 
youfhallfafs  over  my  body.  O  my  friends  ^  whatjufi 
wan  would  ever  enter  my  doors^  if  I  had  fuffered  my 
habitation  to  be  fiained  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
man?  This  difcourfe  appeafed  the  rage  of  the 
blacks  :  they  retired  aihamed  of  the  defign  that  had 
brought  them  there  ;  and  fome  days  after  acknow- 
ledged to  Murray  himfelf,  how  happy  they  were 
that  they  had  not  committed  a  crime,  v;hich  would 
have  occafioned  them  perpetual  remorfc. 

This 
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This  event  renders  it  probable,  that  the  fird  book 
impreflions  which  the  Africans  receive  in  the  new  xi. 
world,  determine  them  either  to  good  or  bad  ac- 
tions. Repeated  experience  confirms  ihe  truth  of 
this  obfervatiori :  thofe  who  fall  to  the  fliare  of  a 
humane  mafter,  willingly  efponfe  his  interefts. 
They  infenfibly  adopt  the  fpirit  and  manners  of 
the  place  where  they  are  fixed.  This  attachment 
is  fomxtimes  exalted  even  into  heroifm.  A  Por- 
tuo-uefe  flave  who  had  fled  into  the  woods,  havino- 

O  D 

learnt  that  his  old  mafter  had  been  taken  up  for  an 
alTaflination,  came  into  the  court  of  juftice,  and 
acknowledged  himfelf  guilty  of  the  fad:;  let  himfelf 
be  put  in  prifon  in  lieu  of  his  mafier  ;  brought 
falfe,  though  judicial,  prooft  of  his  pretended 
crime,  and  fuftcred  death  inftead  of  the  guilty  per- 
fon.  Adions  of  a  lefs  heroical  nature,  though 
not  uncommon,  have  touched  the  hearts  of  fome 
colonifts.  Several  would  readily  fay  as  Sir  William 
Gooch,  governor  of  Virginia,  when  he  was  blamed 
for  returning  the  falutation  of  a  black  :  I  JJooiild  he 
'very  forry  that  a  Jlave  jkould  he  more 'polite  than  my f elf. 
But  there  are  barbarians,  who  ccnfidcring  pity 
as  a  weaknefs,  delight  in  making  their  depend- 
dents  perpetually  fenfible  of  their  tyranny.  They 
juftly,  however,  receive  their  puniflinient  in  the 
negligence,  infidelity,  defcrtion,  and  fuicide  of 
the  deplorable  vidims  of  their  infatiable  avarice. 
Some  of  thefe  unfortunate  men,  efpecialiy  thole 
of  Mina,  courageoufly  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
under    the  firm  perfuafion,  that  they  fhall  imrne, 

diaiely 
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BOOK  diately  after  death  rife  again  in  their  own  country, 
XI,  which  they  look  upon  as  the  fineft  in  the  world. 
A  vindictive  fpirit  furnifhes  others  with  refources 
Hill  more  fatal.  Inftrufled  from  their  infancy  ia 
the  arts  of  poifons,  which  grow,  as  it  were,  un- 
der their  hands,  they  employ  them  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  cattle,  the  hprfes,  the  mules,  the  com- 
panions of  their  flavery,  and  of  every  living  thing 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  their 
oppreiTors.  In  order  to  remove  from  themfelve« 
all  fufpicion,  they  fird  exercife  their  cruelties  on 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  miSrelTes,  and  on 
every  thing  that  is  dearefl:  to  them.  In  this  dread- 
ful projedl,  that  can  only  be  the  refuk  of  defpair, 
they  take  the  double  ple'afure  of  dcliverin.g  their 
fpccies  from  a  yoke  more  dreadful  than  death,  and 
of  leaving  their  tyrant  in  a  wretched  ftate  of  mi- 
fery,  that  is  an  image  of  their  own  condition. 
The  fear  of  punifhmcnt  does  not  check  them. 
They  are  Icarce  ever  known  to  have  any  kind  of 
forcfight  j  and  they  are,  moreover,  certain  of  con- 
cealing their  crimes,  being  proof  againfi  tortures. 
By  means  of  one  of  thofe  inexplicable  contradic- 
tion of  the  human  heart,  though  common  to  all 
people,  whether  civilized  or  not,  negroes  though 
naturally  cowards,  give  many  inPtances  of  an  un- 
fi-jaken  iirmnefs  of  foul.  The  fame  organifation 
which  fubjccts  them  to  fervitude,  from  the  indo- 
lence of  their  mind,  and  the  relaxation  of  their 
fibres,  infpires  them  with  vigour  and  unparalkkd 
refolution   for  extraordinary   adlions.      They  are 

cowards 
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cowards  all  their  life-time  and  heroes  only  for  an  in-  b  o  o  K 
ftant.    One  of  thefe  tii^.fe^rable  men  has  been  known      xi. 
to  cut  his  wrill  off  with  a  ftroke^of  a  hatchet,  ra-^^    ^ 
ther  than   purchafe  his  liberty,  by  fubmitting  to 
to  the  vile  ollice  of  an  executioner. 

Nothing,  however,  is  rnor;e  mif'Table  than  the 
condition  or  a  black,,  throughout  tlvc  whole  Ame- 
rjcan^Archipt'ligo..  JVvnarrow.,  unwhokfome  hin^ 
without  any  conveniences,  ferves  him  for  a  dwell- 
ing. .His. bed  i s  a . h'li rd le,"  fi rte r  to p u t  th e  b sd y  to 
torture  than  to  afford  ic  any  eafe.  Some  earthen 
pots,  and  a  f::w  wooden  d! fi-.es  are  his  fo-nitiire. 
The  coarfe  linen  which  covers  part  of  his  body, 
neither  fecures  him  from  iht  infupportable  heats 
of  the  day,  nor  the  dangerous  dev.s  of  the  night. 
The  food  he  is  fupplied  wi:h,  is  caffava,  fair  beef, 
cod,  fruits  and  roots,  v/hich  are  fcarce  able  to 
fupport  his  miferable  exiilence.  Deprived  of  eve- 
ry enjoyment,  he  is  condemned  to  a  perpetual 
drudgery  in  a  burning  climate,  conftantly  under  the 
rod  of  an  unfeeling  m-after. 

■  The  condition  of  thefe  Qaves,  though  every 
where  deplorable,  is  fomething  different  in  the 
colonies.  Thofe  who  have  very  ej:tenfive  cdates, 
generally  give  them  a  portion  of  land,  to  fupply 
them  with  the  nectffuies  of  life.  Th:y  are  al- 
lowed to  employ  a  part  of  the  Sunday  in  cultivat- 
ing it,  and  the  few  mjoments  that  on  other  days 
they  fpare  from  the  time  allotted  for  their  meals. 
In  the  imalier  ifiands,  the  coionill  himfelf  furnifnes 
their  food,  the  greatcil  part  of  which  hath  been 

imported 
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BOOK  imported  by  lea  from  other  countries.  Ignorance, 
Xi.  avarice,  or  poverty,  have  introduced  into  fome 
^  ^colonies,  a  method  of  providing  for  the  fubfiftence 
of  negroes,  equally  deftrudive  both  to  the  men 
and  the  plantation.  They  are  allowed  on  Satur- 
day, or  fome  other  day,  to  work  in  the  neigh- 
bouring plantations,  or  to  plunder  them,  in  order 
to  procure  a  maintenance  for  the  reft  of  the 
week. 

Besides  thefe  differences  arifing  from  the  par- 
ticular fituation  of  the  fcttlements  in  the  Ame- 
rican iflands,  each  European  nation  hath  a  man- 
ner of  treating  (laves  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  Spa- 
niards make  them  the  companions  of  their  in- 
dolence *,  the  Portuguefe,  the  inftruments  of  their 
debauch  ;  the  Dutch,  the  vidims  of  their  ava- 
rice; the  Engllll),  who  eafily  derive  their  fubfift- 
ence from  their  eftates  on  the  northern  continent, 
are  lefs  attentive  to  the  management  of  them  than 
any  other  nations.  If  they  never  promote  inter- 
marriages among  the  blacks,  they  yet  receive  with 
kindnefs,  as  the  gifts  of  nature,  thofe  children 
that  are  the  produce  of  lefs  reftrained  connedionsj 
and  fcldom  exad  from  the  fathers  or  mothers  a 
toil  or  a  tribute  above  their  ftrength.  Slaves,  by 
them,  are  confidered  merely  as  natural  produdlions,- 
which  ought  neither  to  be  ufed,  nor  deftroyed 
without  neceffity  ;  but  they  never  treat  them  with 
familiarity  •,  they  never  fanle  upon  them,  nor 
fpeak  to  them.  Oiv^  would  think  they  were  afraid 
of  letting  thrm  fufpedl,  that  nature  could  liave 

given 
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given  any  one  mark  of  refemblance  betwixt  them  book 
and  their  flaves.  This  makes  them  hate  the  Eng-  xr. 
liih.  The  French,  lefs  haughty,  lefs  difdainful, 
confider  the  Africans  as  a  fpecies  of  moral  beings  5 
and  thefe  unhappy  men,  fcnfibie  of  the  honour  of 
feeing  themfclves  almoft  treated  like  rational  crea- 
cures,  feem  to  forget  that  their  mailer  is  impatient 
of  making  his  fortune,  that  he  always  exacts  la- 
bours from  them  above  their  ftrength,  and  fre- 
quently lets  them  want  fubfidence. 

The  opinions  of  the  Europeans  have  alfo  fome 
influence  on  the  condition  of  the  negroes  of  A- 
mcrica.  The  protectants,  who  are  not  adluated 
by  a  defire  of  making  profelytes,  fuiFcr  them  to 
live  in  Mohammedifm,  or  in  that  idolatry  in  which 
they  were  born,  under  a  pretence,  that  it  would  be 
injurioivs  to  keep  their  brethren  in  Chrifi  in  a  (late  of 
ilavery.  The  catholics  think  themfelves  obliged  to 
give  them  fome  inllrudion,  and  to  baptize  them  •, 
but  their  charity  extends  no  further  than  the  bare 
ceremonies  of  a  baptifm,  which  is  wholly  idclcfs 
and  unneceflliry  to  men  who  dread  not  the  pains  of 
hell,  to  which,  they  fay,  they  are  accuftomcd  in 
this  life. 

The  torments  they  experience  in  their  fiavery^ 
and  the  diforders  to  which  they  are  liable  in  Ame- 
rica, both  contribute  to  render  them  infcnfilJe  to 
the  dread  of  future  punilhnient.  They  arc  parti- 
cularly  fubje^t  to  two  difeafes^  the  yaws,  and  a 
complaint  that  affeds  their  ftomach.  Hie  fi.d 
cffed  of  this  lafl:  diforder  is,  to  turn  their  fidn  a.ui 

co;n- 
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BOO  K  complexion  to  an  olive  colour.     Their  tongue  be* 
XI,      comes  white,  and  they  are  overpowered'by  fuch  a 

"""""^^r"^  defire  of  fieeping  that  they  cannot  refril :  they 
grow  faint,  and  are  incapable  of  the  lead  exercife. 
It  is  a  lansiuor,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  the  whole 
machine.  In  ihls  fituation  they  are  in  fuch  a  ftate 
of  defpondency,  that  they  fufter  themfcives  to  be 
knocked  down  rather  than  walk.  The  loathing 
which  they  have  of  mild  and  wholefome  food,  i^ 
attended  with  a  kind  of  rage  for  every  thing  that  ii 
faked  or  fpiced.  Iheir  legs  fwell,  their  breath  is 
obfcrudted,  and  few  of  them  furvive  this  diforder. 
The  greateil  part  die  of  fuiiocation,  after  having 
fuffered  and  languiOied  for  feveral  months. 

The  thickneis  of  their  blood,  which  appears  t6 
be  the  fource  of  thefe  diforders,  may  proceed  from 
feveral  caufes.  One  of  the  principal,  is,  undoubted- 
ly, the  melancholy  which  muR  feize  thefe  men  wh6 
are  violently  torn  away  from,  their  country,  are  fet- 
tered like  crimiinals,  who  find  themfelves  ailon  afud- 
dcn  on  the  fea,  where  they  continue  for  two  months 
or  fix  weeks,  and  who,  from  the  mid  (I  of  a  beloved 
family,  pafs  under  the  yoke  of  an  unknown  people, 
from  whom  they  cxped  the  mod  dreadful  punifn- 
ments.  A  fpecies  of  food,  new  to  them,  and  dif- 
agreeable  in  iifclf,  difguPcs  them  in  their  palTage. 
At  their  arrival  in  the  iilands,  the  provinons  that 
are  didributed  to  them,  are  neither  good  in  qua- 
lity, nor  fufficientio  fnppcrt  them.  To  complete 
their  miiery,  feveral  among  them  have  ccnrrafled 
in  Africa,  the  habit  of  eaiinfi  a  certain'  kind  of 

earth, 
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earch,  which  gratiiied  th^-ir  talle,  without  being  in  b-  o  o  k 
the  lead  hurtful  to  them  :  they  feek  for  flsimething      xr. 
that  refembles  this,  and  chance  has  thrown  in  their  ^      ^ 
way  a  foft  Hone  of  a  deep  yellow,  which  totally 
fpoils  their  llomach.  '    • 

The  yaws,  which  is  the  fecond  diforder  pecu- 
liar to  negroes,  difcovers  icfeif  by  blotches  that  are 
dry,  hard,  callous,  and  round,  fometimes  covered 
by  the  f^in,  but  moft  commonly  ulcerated,  and 
fprinkled,  as  it  were,  with  a  whicifn  fiower  inter- 
mixed with  yellow.  The  yaws  have  been  con- 
founded v/ith  the  venereal  difeafe,  becaufe  the  ' 
iame  remedy  is  proper  for  both.  This  opinion, 
though  pretty  general,  has  lefs  to  fupport  it,  than 
at  firft  fight  it  appears  to  have. 

All  the  negroes,  as  well  male  as  female,  w-ho 
come  from  Guinea,  or  are  born  in  the  iflands, 
have  the  yaws  once  in  their  lives :  it  is  a  difeafe 
they  muft  necefiarily  pafs  through  y  but  tliere  is 
no  indance  of  any  of  them  being  attacked  with  it 
a  fecond  time,  after  having  been  radically  cured. 
The  Europeans  feldom  or  never  catch  this  difor- 
der, notwithftanding  the  frequent  and  daily  con- 
nexion which  they  have  with  the  negro  women. 
Thefe  women  fuckle  the  children  of  the  white  peo- 
ple, but  do  not  give  them  the  yav/s.  How  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  reconcile  thefe  fa6ls,  which  are  incontedible, 
with  the  fyfiem  which  phyficians  feemtohave  adopt- 
ed with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  yaws  ^  Can  it 
not  be  allowed,  that  the  femen,  the  blood,  and  fkin 
of  the  negroes,  are  fufceptible  of  a  virus  peculiar  to 

their 
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BOOKtheir  fpecies  ?    The   caufe  of  this  diforder,    per- 
XI.      haps,  is  owing  to  that  which  occafions  their  colour : 

^  ^  'one  difference  is  naturally  produdlive  of  another: 
and  there  is  no  being  or  quality  that  cxifls  abfo- 
jutely  detached  from  others  in  nature. 

But  whatever  this  diforder  may  be,  it  is  evident 
from  the  moil  accurate  and  undeniable  calcula- 
tions, that  there  dies  every  year  in  America,  the 
feventh  part  of  the  blacks  that  are  imported  thither 
from  Guinea.  Fourteen  hundred  thoufand  un- 
happy beings,  who  are  now  in  the  European  colo- 
.  nies  of  the  new  world,  are  the  unfortunate  remains 
of  nine  millions  of  (laves  that  have  been  conveyed 
thither.  I  his  dreadful  deilrudion  cannot  be  the 
cffed  of  the  climate,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  as 
that  of  Africa,  much  lefs  of  the  diforders,  to  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  obfervers,  but  few  fall  a  facri- 
fice.  It  muil  originate  from  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  flaves  are  governed  :  and  mjght  not  an  error 
of  this  nature  be  correded  ? 

Inwliat         The    firlt   ftep    neceifary    in    this    reformation 

manner     would  be  to  attend  minutely  to  the  natural   and 

tnecondi-  .  '' 

tion  of      moral  date  of  man.     Thofe  who  go  to  purchafe 

flaves 

might  be  blaclcs  on  the  coaits  of  favage  nations  •,  thofe  who 
more^fup-  convcy  them  to  America,  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
portable,  (jij-cd:  their  labours,  often  think  themfelves  oblig- 
ed, from  their  fituacion,  and  frequently  too  for  the 
fake  of  their  own  fafety,  to  opprefs  ihcfe  wrecched 
men.  The  foul  of  thefe  managers  of  (laves,  loft 
to  all  fenfe  of  compalTion,  is  ignorant  of  every  mo- 
tive to  enforce  obedience,  bur  thofe  of  fear  or  feve- 

rity, 
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rity,  and  thefe  they  exerclfe  with  all  the  har.lmcTs  book 
of  a  temporary  authority.  If  the  proprietors  of  xi 
plantations  would  ceafe  to  regard  the  care  of  their 
flavcs,  as  an  occupation  below  them,  and  confi- 
dcr  it  as  an  office  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  at- 
tend, they  would  foon  difcard  thefe  errors  that 
a  rife  from  a  fpirit  of  cruelty.  The  h.Rcry  of  all 
mankind  would  (hew  them,  that  in  order  to  ren- 
der flavery  ufeful,  it  is,  at  lead,  necefTary  to  make 
it  eafy  ;  that  force  does  not  prevent  the  rebellion 
of  the  mind  ;  that  it  is  the  maflei's  interefl:  that 
the  flave  fliould  be  attached  to  life,  and  that  no- 
thing is  to  be  expelled  from  him  the  moment  that 
he  no  longer  fears  to  die. 

This  principle  of  enlightened  reafon,  derived 
from  the  fentiments  of  humanity,  would  contri- 
bute to  the  reformation  of  feveral  abufcs.  Men 
would  acknovy ledge  the  neccfiity  of  lodging, 
cloathing,  and  giving  proper  food  to  beings  con- 
demned to  the  mod  painful  bondage  that  ever  has 
exifted  fince  the  infamous  origin  of  flavery.  They 
would  be  lenfible  that  it  is  natura^ly  impofTible 
that  thofe  who  reap  no  ardvantage  from  their  own 
labours,  can  have  the  fame  underflanding,  the 
fameoeconomy,  the  lame  activity,  the  fame  ftreng:h 
as  the  man  who  enjoys  the  produce  of  his  indullry. 
That  political  moderation  would  gradually  take 
place,  which  confifts  in  klTening  of  labour,  alle- 
viaiing  puniihmenr,  and  rendering  to  man  pare 
of  his  rights,  in  order  to  rc^ap  with  greater  cer- 
tainty the  benefit  of  thofe  duties  that  are  impofcd 

Vol.  III.  G  g  upoti 
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BOOK  upon  him.  The  prefervation  of  a  great  number 
XI.  of  (laves,  whom  diforders  occafioned  by  vexa- 
tion or  regret,  deprive  the  colonies  of,  would  be 
the  natural  ccnfequence  of  fo  wife  a  regulation. 
Far  from  aggravating  the  yoke  that  opprefTes 
them,  every  kind  of  attention  (hould  be  given  to 
make  it  eafy,  and  to  diffipate  even  the  idea  of  it^ 
by  favouring  a  natural  taRe  that  feems  peculiar  ta 
the  negroes. 

Their  organs  are  extremely  fenfibk  of  the 
powers  of  mufic.  Their  ear  is  fo  true,  that  in; 
their  dances^  the  time  of  a  fong  makes  them  fpring 
up  a  hundrcid  at  once,  ftriking  the  earth  at  the 
fame  inftant.  Enchanted,  as  it  were,  with  the 
voice  of  a  finger,  or  the  tone  of  a  llringed  in- 
ftrument,  a  vibration  of  the  air  is  the  fpirit  thag 
aduates  all  the  bodies  of  thefe  men  r  a  found  agi- 
tates, tranfports,  and  throws  them  into  extafies* 
In  their  common  labours,  the  motion  of  their 
arms,  or  of  their  feet,  is  always  in  cadence.  At 
all  their  employments  they  fing,  and  feeni  always 
as  if  they  were  dancing.  Mufic  animates  their 
courage,  and  rouzes  them  from  their  indolence. 
The  marks  of  this  extreme  fenfibility  to  harmony, 
are  vifible  in  all  the  mufcles  of  their  bodies,  which 
are  always  naked.  Poets  and  muficians  by  nature, 
they  make  the  words  fubfervient  to  the  mufic,  by 
a  licence  they  arbitrarily  afiume  of  lengthening  or 
Shortening  them,  in  order  to  accomodate  them 
to  an  air  that  pleafes  them.  Whenever  any  ob- 
jed  or  incident  ftrikes  a  negro,  he  inflantly  makes 
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it  the  fubjeft  of  a  fong.  In  all  ages  this  has  been  book 
phe  orign  of  poetry.  Three  or  four  words,  which  XI. 
are  alternately  repeated  by  the  finger  and  the  ge- 
neral chorus,  fometimes  conftitute  the  whole  poem. 
Five  or  fix  bars  of  niufic  compofe  the  whole  length 
of  the  fong.  A  circumftance  that  appears  Angu- 
lar, is,  that  the  fame  air,  though  merely  a  conti- 
nual repetition  of  the  fame  tones,  takes  entire 
pofTcfiion  of  them,  makes  them  work  or  dance 
for  feveral  hours:  neither  they,  nor  even  the 
white  men,  are  difgufted  with  that  tedious  unifor- 
mity which  thefe  repetitions  might  naturally  occa- 
fion.  This  particular  attachment  is  owing  to  the 
warmth  and  expreffion  which  they  introduce  into 
their  fongs.  Their  airs  are  generally  double  time. 
None  of  them  tend  to  infpire  them  with  pride. 
Thofe  intended  to  excite  tendernefs,  promote  ra- 
ther a  kind  of  languor.  Even  thofe  which  are 
mod  lively,  carry  in  them  a  certain  expreflion  of 
melancholy.  This  is  the  highefl  entertainment  to 
minds  of  great  fenfibility. 

So  ftrong  an  inclination  for  mufic  might  become 
a  powerful  motive  of  adlion  under  the  direclion  of 
fkillful  hands.  Feftivals,  games  and  rewards  might 
on  this  account  be  eftabliflied  among  them.  Thefe 
amufements,  conducfled  with  judgment,  would 
prevent  that  flupidity  fo  common  among  flaves, 
cafe  their  labours,  and  preferve  them  from  that 
conftant  melancholy  which  confuTr.cs  them,  and 
fliortcns  their  days.  After  having  provided  tor 
the  prcfervation  of  the  blacks  exported  from  Afr i- 
G  g  2  ca> 
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BOOK  ^^i  the  welfare  of  thofe  who  are  borifin  the  iflands 
XI.     themfelves  would  then  be  confidered. 

^ — V — '  The  negroes  are  not  averfe  from  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  fpecies  even  in  the  chains  of  flavery. 
But  it  is  the  cruelty  of  the  mafters  which  hath 
effeitually  prevented  them  from  complying  with 
this  great  end  of  nature.  Such  hard  labour  is  re- 
quired from  negro  women,  both  before  and  after 
^their  pregnancy,  that  their  children  are  either 
-abortive,  or  live  but  a  fhort  time  after  delivery. 
Mothers,  rendered  defperate  by  the  punidiments 
Avhich  the  weaknefs  of  their  condition  occafioos 
nhem,  fnareh  fometinies  their  children  from  the 
-cradle,  in  ordef  to  flrangle  them  in  their  arms, 
and  facrifice  them  with  a  fury  mingled  with  a  fpi- 
rit  of  revenge  and  compaflion,  that  they  may  not 
become  the  property  of  their  cruel  mailers.  This 
barbarity,  the  horror  of  which  muft  be  wholly  im- 
puted to  the  Europeans,  will,  perhaps,  convince 
them  of  their  error.  Their  fenfibility  will  be 
rouzed,  and  engage  them  to  pay  a  greater  attention 
to  their  true  interefts.  They  v*ill  find  that  by  com- 
mitting fuch  outrages  againft  humanity,  they  im- 
ijure  themlclves;  and  if  they  do  not  become  the 
bcntfaelors  of  their  Oaves,  thc7  v;ill  at  lead  ceafe 
to  be  their  executioners. 

They   will,  perhaps,  refolve  to  fet  free  thofe 

^mothers  who  (liall  have  brought  up  a  cohfiderabk 

;r-umber  of  children  to  the  age  of  fix  years.     Tl>e 

allurements  of  liberty  are  the  mod  povvtrful  that 

can  iriflucnce  the  human   heart.     The  negro  wo- 

men, 
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men,  animated  by  the  hope  of  (o  great  a  blclTir.g,  book 
to  which  all  would  afpire,  and  few  would  be  able     xi. 
to  obtain,    would    make   negle6l  and   infamy   be 
fijccecded   by    a    virtuous  emulation  to  bring  up 
children,  whofe  number  and    prefervation  would 
fecure  to  them  freedom  and  tranquillity. 

After  having  taken  wife  meafures  not  to  de- 
prive their  plantations  cf  thofe  fuccours  arifing 
from  the  extraordinary  fruirfulncfs  cf  the  negro 
wom.en  ;  they  will  attend  to  the  care  of  conduding 
and  extending  cultivation  by  means  of  population, 
and  without  foreign  expedients.  Every  thing  in- 
vites them  to  eftablifh  this  eafy  2nd  natural  fydem. 

There  are  fome  powers,  whofe  fettlt-m.ents  in 
the  American  ifles,  every  day  acquire  extent,  and 
there  are  none  whofe  manual  labour  does  not  con- 
tinually increafe.  Thefe  lands,  therefore,  con- 
ftantly  require  a  greater  number  of  hands  to  clear 
them.  Africa,  where  all  Europeans  go  to  recruit 
the  population  of  the  colonies,  gradually  fur- 
nifhes  them  with  fewer  men,  and  fupplies  them 
at  the  fame  time  with  vvo;fe  (laves  and  at  a  higher 
price.  This  fource  for  the  obtaining  flaves  will 
be  gradually  more  and  more  exhauitcd.  But  were 
this  change  in  trade  as  chimerical,  as  it  feems  to 
be  not  far  diflant,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  a 
great  number  of  (laves,  drawn  out  of  a  remote 
region,  periih  in  their  pafTage,  or  in  the  new 
world  ;  and  that  when  they  come  to  America  they 
are  fold  at  a  very  advanced  price;  that  there  are 
ftiw  of  theIf^  vvhofe  natural  term  of  life  is  not 
G  g  3  lliortened  i 
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BOOK  fhortened  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
XI,     attain  a  wretched  old  age,  are  extremely  ignorant, 

^""""^^^  '  and  being  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  idle- 
ncfs,  are  frequently  very  unfit  for  the  employ- 
inents  to  which  they  are  deftined,  and  are  in  a 
continual  (late  of  defpondency,  on  account  of 
their  being  feparated  from  their  country.  If  we 
are  not  miftaken  in  our  opinion,  cultivators  borrr 
in  the  American  iflands  themfelves,  always  breath- 
ing their  native  air,  brought  up  without  any  other 
expence  than  what  confiits  in  a  cheap  food,  habi- 
tuated in  early  life  to  labour  by  their  own  parentJ, 
endowed  for  a  fufiicient  fiiare  of  underftanding, 
or  a  fmgular  aptitude  for  all  the  ufcful  arts  ;  fuch 
cultivators  cannot  but  be  preferable  to  flaves  that 
have  been  fold  and  live  in  a  perpetual  exile  and 
reftraint. 

The  method  of  fubilituting  in  the  place  of  fo- 
reign negroes  thofe  of  the  colonies  themfelves,  is 
very  obvious.  It  wholly  confifts  in  fuperintending 
the  black  children  that  are  born  in  i^he  iflands,  in 
confining  to  their  workhoufes  that  multitude  of 
(laves  who  carry  about  with  them  their  worthlelF- 
nefies,  their  licentioufnefs,  and  their  luxury  and  in- 
folence  of  their  mailers,  in  all  the  towns  and  ports 
of  Europe;  but  above  all,  in  requiring  of  naviga- 
tors who  frequent  the  African  coafi:s,  that  they 
Ihould  form  their  cargo  of  an  equal  number  of 
men  and  women,  or  even  of  a  m^ajority  of  wo- 
men, during  fome  years,  in  order  to  reduce  that 
dirpropGrticn  which  obtains  between  the  two  fexes. 

This 
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This  lad  precaution,  by  putting  the  pleaiures  book 
of  love  within  the  reach  of  all  the  blacks,  would  xi. 
contribute  to  their  eafe  and  multiplication.  Thefe 
unhappy  men,  forgetting  the  weight  of  their 
chains,  would  with  tranfport  fee  themlelves  live 
again  in  their  children.  The  majority  of  them 
are  faithful,  even  to  death,  to  thofe  negro  women 
whom  love  and  flavery  have  affigned  to  ihem  for 
their  companions  \  they  treat  them  with  that  com- 
paflion  which  the  wretched  mutually  derive  from 
one  another  even  in  the  rigour  of  their  condiiion  ; 
they  comfort  them  under  the  load  of  thtir  em- 
ployments j  they  fympatize,  at  leafl,  wirh  them, 
when,  through  excefs  of  labour,  or  want  of  food, 
the  mother  can  only  offer  her  child  a  bread  that  is 
dry,  or  bathed  in  her  tears.  The  women,  on 
their  part,  though  tied  down  to  no  redricflrions  cf 
challity,  are  fixed  in  their  attachments ;  provided 
that  the  vanity  of  being  beloved  by  white  people 
does  not  render  them  inconftant.  Unhappily  this 
is  a  temptation  to  infidelity,  to  v/hich  they  have 
too  often  opportunities  to  yield. 

Those  who  have  inquired  into  the  caufes  of  tliis 
tafte  for  black  women,  which  appears  to  be  fo  de- 
praved in  the  Europeans,  have  found  it  to  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  which  under  the 
torrid  zone  irrefidibiy  excites  men  to  the  pleafures 
of  love  ;  the  facility  of  gratifying  this  infur- 
mountable  inclination  without  rcftraint,  and  \\ith- 
out  the  trouble  of  a  long  purfuic ;  from  a  certain 
captivating  attradticn  of  beauty,  difcoverab'.e  in 
G  g  4  black 
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B  Q  o  K^l^ck  women,  as  foon  as  cudom  hath  once  recon- 
XI.      ciied  the  eye  to  their  colour  ;  but  principally  from 
'      ^      'a   warmth   of  conilitiition,  which   gives  them  the 
power  of  infpiring  and  returning  the  nioft  ardent 
tranfporcs.     Thus  they  revenge  themfelves,  as  *fs 
were,    for   the   humiliating  defpondence  of  their 
condition,  by  the  violent  and  immoderate  pafTions 
v^hich  they  excice   in  their   mailers ;  nor  do   our 
ladies,  in  FAirope,  pcirefs  in  a  more  exalted  degree 
the  art  of  wafting  and  running  out  large  fortunes 
than  the  negro  wom.en.     But  thofe  of  Africa  have 
the  fuperiority  over  thofe  of  Europe,  in  the   real 
paOion  they  have  for  the  men  who  purchafe  them. 
The  happy  difcovery  and  prevention   of  confpira- 
cies  that  would  have  deftroyed  all  their  oppreffors 
by  the  hands  of  their  (laves,  hath  been  often  ow- 
ing t3  the  faithful  attachm.ent  of  thefe  negro  wo- 
nen.     The   double   tyranny    of   thefe   unworthy 
Tjfurpers  of  the  eftates  and  liberty  of  fuch  a  num- 
ler  of  people,    delerved,    doubtlefs,  fuch  a  pu- 
niiliment. 
Slavery  is       We  will  not  here  fo  far  debafe  ourfelves  as  to 
pugntnuo  ^^^^^'g^  ^^^  ignominious  lift  of  thofe  writers  who 
humanity,  devotc  their  abilities  to  iuftify  by  policy  what  mo- 

je?fon  and  -^  i  r 

juitke.  rality  condemns.  In  an  age  where  fo  many  errors 
are  boldly  laid  open,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  conceal  any  truth  that  is  interefteing  to  huma- 
nity. ][  whatever  we  have  hitherto  advanced 
hath  feemingly  tended  only  to  alleviate  the 
burden  of  fiavery,  the  reafon  is,  that  it  was 
firft  neceftary  to  give  fome  comfort  to. thofe  un- 
happy 
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happy  beings,   whom    we   cannot  fee  free  •,    and  book 
convince  their  opprefTors  that  they  are  cruel  to     xi. 
the  prejudice  of  their  real  interefts.     But,  in  the' — \.^ — ' 
mean  time,  until  fome  confiderable  revolution  (hall 
make  the  evidence  of  this  great  truth  felt,  it  may 
not  be   improper  to  purfue  this  fubjefl   further. 
We  fhall  then  firfl:  prove,  that  there  is  no  reafon 
of  Itate  that  can  authorife  fiavery.    Wc  fhall  not  be 
afraid  to  cite  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon  and  juftice 
thofe  governments  which  tolerate  this  crueky,  or 
which  even  are  not  afhamed  to  make  it  the  bafis 
of  their  power. 

Montesquieu  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf 
to  treat  the  queftion  concerning  ilavcry  in  aferious 
light.  In  reality  it  is  degrading  reafon  to  employ 
it,  I  will  not  fay  in  defending,  but  even  in  refut- 
ing an  abufe  fo  repugnant  to  it.  Whoever  jufti- 
iies  fo  odious  a  fyftem,  deferves  the  utmofl  con- 
tempt from  a  philofopher,  and  from  the  negro  a 
flab  with  his  dagger. 

If  you  touch  me,  faid  Clariffa  tc  L  ovelacc,  that 
moment  I  kill  myfclf -,  and  I  would  fay  to  him, 
who  attempted  to  deprive  me  of  my  liberty,  if 
you  approach  me,  I  will  fbab  you.  In  this  cafe, 
I  fhould  reafon  better  than  ClarifTa  -,  becaufe,  de- 
fending my  liberty,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
my  life,  is  my  primary  duty  ;  to  regard  that  of 
another,  is  only  a  fccondary  confideration  ♦,  and  if 
all  other  circumftances  were  the  fame,  the  death 
of  a  criminal  is  more  conformable  to  juftice  than 
that  of  an  innocent  perfon. 

Will 
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BOOK      Will  it  be  faid,  that  he  who  wants  to  make 
XI.     me  a  (lave  does  me  no  injury,  but  that  he  onljr- 

^^  ^  '  makes  ufe  of  his  rights  ?  Where  are  thofe  rights  ? 
Who  hath  (lamped  upon  them  fo  facred  a  charafter 
as  to  filence  mine  ?  From  nature  I  hold  the  right 
of  felf-defence^  nature,  therefore,  has  not  given 
to  another  the  right  of  attacking  me.  If  thou 
thinkefl:  thyfelf  authorifed  to  opprefs  me,  becaufe 
thou  art  ilronger  and  more  ingenious  than  I  am  ; 
do  not  complain  if  my  vigorous  arm  jfhall  plunge 
a  dagger  into  thy  bread  -,  do  not  complain,  when 
in  thy  tortured  entrails  thou  (halt  feel  the  pangs 
of  death  conveyed  by  poifon  into  thy  food :  I  am 
Ilronger  and  more  ingenious  than  thou  :  fall  a  vic- 
tim, therefore,  in  thy  turn  ;  and  expiate  the  crime 
of  having  been  an  oppre(ror. 

He  who  fupports  the  fyftem  of  flavery  is  the 
enemy  of  the  whole  human  race.  He  divides  it 
into  two  focieties  of  legal  a(ra(nns ;  the  oppre(rors 
and  the  oppre(red.  It  is  the  fame  thing  as  pro- 
claiming to  the  world,  if  you  would  preferve  your 
life,  infbantly  take  away  mine,  for  I  want  to  have 
yours. 

But  the  right  of  flavery,  you  fay,  extends  only 
to  the  right  of  labour  and  the  privation  of  liberty, 
not  of  life.  What !.  does  not  the  mafter,  who 
difpofes  of  my  (Irength  at  his  pleafure,  likewife 
difpofe  of  my  liff,  which  depends  on  the  volun- 
tary and  proper  ufe  of  my  faculties  ?  What  is  ex- 
igence to  him,  who  has  not  the  difpofal  of  it  ?  I 
cannot  kill  my  (lave  j  but  I  can   make  him  bleed 

under 
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under  the  whip  of  an  executioner;  I  can  over- b  o  o  K 
whelm  him  with  forrows,  drudgery  and  want;  I     XI. 
can  injure  him  every  way,  and  fecretly  undermine^      ^/~^ 
the  principles  and  fprings  of  his  life;  I  can  fmo- 
iher   by   flow   punifhments,    the  wretched   infant 
which  a  negro  woman  carries  in  her  womb.    Thus 
the  laws  protect  the  flave  againft:  a  violent  death, 
only  to  leave  to  rny  cruelty  the  right  of  making 
him  die  by  degrees. 

Let  us  proceed  a  ftep  further :  the  right  of 
flavery  is  that  of  perpetrating  all  forts  of  crimes : 
ihofe  crimes  which  invade  property  ;  for  flaves  are 
^  not  fufFcred  to  have  any  even  in  their  own  per- 
fons  :  thofe  crimes  which  deRroy  perfonal  fafety; 
for  the  flave  may  be  facrificed  to  the  caprice  of 
his  mailer :  thofe  crimes  which  make  modefty 
fliudder. — My  blood  rifes  at  thefe  horrid  images. 
I  detefl,  I  abhor  the  human  fpecies,  made  up  on- 
ly of  vidims  and  executioners,  and  if  it  is  never 
to  become  better,  may  it  be  annihilated  ! 

Further,  that  I  may  dirclofe  without  referve 
my  fentiments  on  this  fubjeft.  Cartouche,  the 
highwayman,  fitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  a  deep 
forefl,  calculating  the  profits  and  lofTes  of  his  rob- 
beries, the  rewards  and  pay  of  his  alTociates,  and 
adjufting  with  them  the  ideas  of  proportion  and 
diflributive  julVice  ;  this  Cartouche  is  not  a  very 
different  character  from  that  of  the  privateer, 
who,  reclined  on  his  counter,  with  his  pen  in  his 
hand,  fettles  the  number  of  attacks  which  he  can 
order  to  be  made  on   the  coails  of  Guinea  ;  who 

de- 
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BOOK  deliberately    examines   how    many    firelocks  each 
XI.      negro  will  coll  hiin,  in  order  to  fupport  the  war 

* — w — '  which  is  to  furniQi  him  with  flaves  •,  how  many 
iron  fetters  to  confine  him  aboard  ;  how  many 
whips  to  make  him  work  :  how  much  each  drop 
of  blood  will  be  worth  to  him.  with  which  each 
negro  will  water  his  plantation  :  if  the  black  wo- 
man will  contribute  more  to  his  eftate  by  the  la- 
bours of  her  hands,  or  by  thofe  of  bearing  chil- 
dren ? — What  think  you  of  this  parallel  ?— The 
highwayman  attacks  you,  and  takes  your  money  ; 
the  trader  carries  off  even  your  perfon.  The  one 
invades  the  rights  of  ibciety,  the  other,  thofe  of 
nature.  This  certainly  is  the  truth  ;  and  if  there 
exifted  a  religion  which  authorifed,  which  tole- 
rated, even  by  its  fiience,  fuch  enormities ;  if, 
moreover,  occupied  by  idle  or  fadious  queftions, 
it  did  not  eternally  denounce  vengeance  agalnft 
the  authors  or  inftruments  of  this  tyranny  ;  if  it 
made  it  criminal  for  a  flave  to  break  his  bonds ;  if 
it  did  not  expel  the  unjull  judge  who  condemns 
the  fugiiive  to  death  ;^  if  fuch  a  religion  exifted, 
us  miniftcrs  oug-ht  to  be  maffacred  under  the  ruins 
of  their  altars. 

But  thefe  negroes,  fay  they,  are  a  race  of  mer> 
born  for  flavery  •,  their  difpoficions  are  narrow, 
treacherous,  and  wicked  •,  they  themfelves  allow 
the  fuperiority  of  our  underftandings,  and  almoft 
acknowledge  the  jullice  of  our  authority. 

The  minds  of  the  negroes  are  contrafled  ;  be- 
caufe  flavery  dcfiroys  all  the  fprings  of  the  foul. 

They 
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Tliey  are  wicked  •,  but  not  fufficicntly  fo  with  you.  book 
They  are  treacherous,  becaufe  they  are  under  no  x^' 
obligation  to  fpcak  trath  to  their  tyrants.  They 
acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  our  underdand- 
ings  ;  becaufe  we  have  abufcd  their  ignorance  : 
they  allow  the  juftice  of  our  authority,  becaufe 
we  have  abuled  their  weaknefs.  I  might  as  well 
fay,  that  the  Indians  are  a  fpecies  of  men  born  to  be 
crufhed  to  death  ♦,  becaufe  there  are  fanatics  among 
them,  who  throv/  themfelves  under  the  wheels 
of  their  idol's  car  before  the  temple  of  Jaguernat. 

But  thefe  negroes,  it  is  further  urged,  were 
born  flaves.  Barbarians,  will  you  perfuade  me, 
that  a  man  can  be  the  property  of  a  fovereign,  a 
fon  the  property  of  a  father,  a  wife  the  property  of 
a  hufband,  a  domeftic  the  property  of  a  mailer, 
a  negro  the  property  of  a  planter  ? 

But  thefe  Qaves  have  fold  themfelves.  Could  a 
man  ever  by  compad,  or  by  an  oath  permit  an- 
other to  ufe  and  abufe  him  ?  If  he  aflented  to  this 
compad,  or  confirmed  it  by  an  oath,  it  was  in  a 
tranfport  of  ignorance  or  folly  ;  and  he  is  releafed 
from  it,  the  moment  that  he  either  knows  him- 
felf,  or  his  reafon  returns. 

But  they  had  been  taken  in  war.  What  does 
this  fignify  to  you  ?  Suffer  the  conqueror  to  make 
what  ill  ufe  he  pleafcs  of  his  own  vi^ftory.  Why 
do  you  make  yourfelves  his  accomplices  ? 

But  they  were  criminals  condemned  in  their  coun- 
try to  Ilavery.  Who  was  it  that  condemned  them  ? 
Do  you  not  know,  that  in  a  defpotic  ftatc  there 
is  no  criminal  but  the  tyrant. 

The 
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BOOK      The  fubjed  of  an  abfolute  prince  is  the  fame 
XI.      as  the  Have  in  a  ftate  repugnant  to  nature.    Every 

* — w — *  thing  that  contributes  to  keep  a  man  in  fuch 
a  ftate  is  an  attempt  againft  his  perfon.  Every 
power  which  fixes  him  to  the  tyranny  of  one  man, 
is  the  power  of  his  enemies :  and  all  thofe  who 
are  about  him  are  the  authors  or  abettors  of  this 
violence.  His  mother,  who  taught  him  the  firft 
lelTons  of  obedience  •,  his  neighbour,  who  fet  him 
the  example  of  it  j  his  fuperlors,  who  compelled 
him  into  this  ilate  ;  and  his  equals,  who  led  him 
into  it  by  their  opinion  :  all  thefe  are  the  minifters 
and  inllruments  of  tyranny.  The  tyrant  can  do 
nothing  of  himfelf-,  he  is  only  the  firft  mover 
of  thofe  efforts  which  all  his  fubjefts  exert  to  their 
own  mutual  opprelTion.  He  keeps  them  in  a  ftate 
of  perpetual  war,  v^hich  renders  robberies,  trea- 
fons,  aiTaiTmations  lawful.  Thus,  like  the  blood 
which  flows  in  his  veins,  all  crimes  originate  from, 
his  heart,  and  return  thither  as  to  their  primary 
fource.  Caligula  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  the  whole 
human  race  had  but  one  head,  he  ftiould  have 
taken  pleafure  in  cutting  it  off.  Socrates  would 
have  faid,  that  if  all  crimes  were  heaped  upon 
one  head,  that  ftiould  be  the  one  which, ought  to 
be  ftiuck  off. 

Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  make  the  light 
of  reafon  and  the  fentiments  of  nature-take  place 
of  the  blind  ferocity  of  our  ancirftors.  Let  us 
break  the  bonds  of  io  many  vicflims  to  our  merce- 
nary principles,  ftiould  we  even  be  obliged  to  dif- 

card 
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card  a  commerce  which  is  founded  only  on  injuf-  book 
tice,  and  whofe  objedl  is  luxury.  Xi, 

But  even  this  is  not  necefTary.  There  is  no  '^— v— ' 
occafion  to  give  up  thofe  conveniencies  which 
cuftom  hath  lb  much  endeared  to  us.  We  may 
draw  them  from  our  colonies,  without  peopling 
them  with  (laves.  Thefe  produdions  may  be  cul- 
tivated by  the  hands  of  freemen,  and  then  be 
reaped  without  remorfe. 

The  iflands  are  filled  with  blacks,  whofe  fetters 
have  been  broken.  They  fuccefnvely  clear  the 
finall  plantations  that  have  been  given  them,  or 
which  they  have  acquired  by  their  indullry.  Such 
of  thefe  unhappy  men,  as  fliould  recover  their 
independence,  would  live  in  quiet  upon  the  fame 
manual  labours,  that  would  be  then  free  and 
advantageous  to  them.  The  vafTals  of  Denmark, 
v/ho  have  lately  been  made  free,  have  not  aban- 
doned their  ploughs. 

Is  it  then  apprehended,  that  the  facility  of  ac- 
quiring fubfiflence  without  labour,  on  a  foil  natu-^ 
rally  fertile,  and  of  difpenfing  with  the  want  of 
cloaths,  would  plunge  thefe  men  in  idlenefs  ? 
Why  then  do  not  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  con- 
fine themfelves  to  fuch  labours  as  are  of  indif- 
penfable  necefTity  ?  Why  do  they  exhaud  their 
powers  in  laborious  employments  which  tend  only 
to  the  knlual  gratifications  of  a  frivolous  imagi. 
nation  ?  There  are  amongft  us  a  thoufand  profef- 
fions,  fome  more  laborious  than  others,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  our  inftiuuions.     Human  laws 

have 
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BOOKhave  given   rife  to  a  variety  of  fadlitious  wants, 
XI.     which  otherwife  would  never  have  had  an  exiit- 

^      ^ 'ence.     By  difpofing  of  every  fpecies  of  property 

according  to  their  capricious  inftitutions,  they  have 
fubje(ftcd  an  infinite  number  of  people  to  the  im- 
perious will  of  their  fellow -creatures,  fo  faf  as 
even  to  make  them  fing  and  dance  for  fubfiftence. 
We  have  amongil  us  beings,  formed  like  our- 
felves,  who  have  confented  to  inter  themfclves  un- 
der mountains,  to  furniOi  us  with  metals  and  with 
copper,  perhaps  to  poifon  us :  why  do  we  ima- 
gine that  the  negroes  are  lefs  dupes  and  lefs  foolilh 
than  the  Europeans  ? 

At  the  time  that  we  gradually  confer  liberty 
on  thefe  unhappy  beings  as  a  reward  for  their 
ceconomy,  their  good  behaviour,  and  their  indus- 
try, we  mud  be  careful  to  fubjedl  them  to  our 
laws  and  manners,  and  to  offer  them  our  fuper- 
fluities.  We  mufl:  give  them  a  country,  give  them 
intereds  to  (ludy,  produdions  to  cultivate,  and 
an  objed  adequate  to  their  refpedive  taltes,  and 
our  colonies  will  never  want  hands,  which  being 
cafcd  of  their  chains,  will  be  more  a,6live  and 
robufl:. 

In  order  to  overturn  the  whole  fyHem  of  fla ve- 
ry, which  is  fupportcd  by  pafTions  fo  univerfal, 
by  laws  fo  authentic,  by  the  emulation  of  fuch 
powerful  nations,  by  prejudices  ftill  more  power- 
ful, to  what  tribunal  fhall  we  refer  the  caufe  of 
humanity,  v*^hich  fo  many  men  are  in  confederacy 
to  betray  ?  Sovereigns  of  the  earth,  you  alone  can 

bring 
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bring  about  this  revolution.  If  you  do  not  fport  book 
with  the  reft  of  mortals,  if  you  do  not  regard  the  xi. 
power  of  kings  as  the  right  of  a  fuccefsful  plun-  ^ 
der,  and  the  obedience  of  fubjedls  as  artfully  ob- 
tained from  their  ignorance,  refltcl  on  your  own 
obligations.  Refufe  the  fandion  of  your  autho- 
rity to  the  infamous  and  criminal  traffic  of  men 
turned  into  fo  many  herds  of  cattle,  and  this  trade 
will  ceafe.  For  once  unite  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  world,  thofe  powers  and  defigns  which  have 
been  fo  often  exerted  for  its  ruin.  If  fome  one 
among  you  would  venture  to  found  the  expefla- 
tion  of  this  opulence  and  grandeur  on  the  gene« 
rofuy  of  all  the  reft,  he  inftantly  becomes  an  ene- 
my of  mankind,  who  ought  to  be  dcftroyed.  You 
may  carry  fire  and  fvvord  into  his  territories.  Your 
armies  will  foon  be  infpired  with  the  facred  en- 
ihufiafm  of  humanity.  You  will  then  perceive 
whdt  difference  y^irtue  makes  between  men  who 
fuccour  the  oppreffed,  and  mercenaries  who  ferve 
tyrants. 

But  what  am  I  faying  ?  Let  the  ineffciflual  calls 
of  humanity  be  no  longer  pleaded  with  the  peo- 
ple and  their  mafters  :  perhaps,  they  have  never 
been  attended  to  in  any  public  tranfadions.  If  then, 
ye  nations  of  Europe,  intereft  alone  can  exert  its 
influence  over  you,  liften  to  me  once  more.  Your 
(laves  ftand  in  no  need  either  of  your  generofity 
or  your  counfcls,  in  order  to  break  the  facrile- 
gious  yoke  of  their  opprcHlon.  Nature  fpcaks  a 
more  powerful   language   than  phiiofophy,  or  in- 

VoL.  111.  "      H  h  '     tcrcft. 
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B  o  o  K  tereft.  Some  white  people  already  mafiiicrcd, 
XI,  have  expiated  a  part  of  our  crimes ;  already  have 
^*"~^" — ^  two  colonies  of  fugitive  negroes  been  eftabiifhed, 
to  whom  treaties  and  power  give  a  perfecl  fecu- 
rity  from  ycvir  attempts.  Poifon  hath  at  differens 
times  been  the  inilrument  of  their  vengeance. 
Several  have  eluded  your  opprelTion  by  a  volun- 
tary death.  Thefe  cnterprifes  are  fo  many  indica- 
tions of  the  impendTng  ftorm  i  and  the  negroes 
enly  want  a  chiefs  fufiieienrly  courageous,  to  lead 
ihem  to  vengeance  and  (laughter. 

Wh-ire  is  this  great  man  to  be  found,  whoni' 
nature,  perhaps,  owes  jo  the  honour  of  the  hu- 
man fpeciesl  Where  is  this  new  -Spartacus,  wha 
will  not  find  a  CralTus  ?  Then  will  the  I^Iack  code  be 
Ro  more  •,  and  tht  wkue  code  will  be  a  dreadful 
one,  if  the  conqueror  only  regards  the  right  of 
reprifals. 
•  Till  this  revolution"  takes  place,  the  negroes 
groan  under  the  yoke  of  opprclTion,:  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  which  cannot  but  intereil  u-s  more  and 
more  in  their  defliny. 
XaWursof  The  (oil  of  the  American  iflands  hath  little  re- 
^^^^'  femblance  to  ours..  Its  produt^tions  are  very  diffe- 
rent, as  Well  as  the  manner  of  cultivating  them,.. 
Except  fome  pot-herbs,  nothing  is  fown  there  j, 
every  thing  is  planted. 

Tobacco  being  the  firft  produ61ion  that  was 
cultivated,  as  its  roots  do  not  flrike  deep,  and  the 
lead  injury  deilroys  them,  a  fimple  harrow  was* 
®nly  employed   to  prepare  the  lands  v/hich  were 

to-- 
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to  receive  it,  and  to  extirpate  the  noxious   weeds  book 
which  would  have  choaked  it.     This  cuftoni  ftill     xr. 
prevails. 

When  more  troublefome  cultures  began  to  be 
attended  to,  which  were  more  delicate,  the  hoe 
Avas  made  ufe  of  to  work  and  weed  ;  but  it  was 
not  employed  over  the  whole  extent  of  ground 
that  was  to  be  cultivated.  It  was  thought  fuffi- 
cient  to  dig  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  plant. 
The  inequality  of  the  ground,  mofl  commonly 
full  of  hillocks,  probably  gave  rife  to  this  cuftom. 
It  might  be  apprehended,  that  the  rains,  which 
always  fall  in  torrents,  Jhouid  deflroy  by  the  ca- 
vities they  make,  the  land  that  had  been  turned 
up.  Indolence,  and  the  want  of  means  at  the 
time  of  the  firll  lettlements  extended  this  pradice 
to  the  mod  level  plains,  and  cuftom  which  no  one 
ever  thought  of  deviating  from,  gave  a  fan6lion 
to  it.  At  length  fome  planters,  who  were  adventu- 
rous enough  to  difcard  former  prejudices,  thought 
of  ufing  the  plough,  and  it  is  probable,  that  this 
method  will  become  general  wherever  it  fnall  be 
found  praOicable.  It  has  every  circumftance  in 
its  favour  that  can  make  it  defirable. 

All  the  lands  of  the  iQands  were  virgin  lands, 
when  the  Europeans  undertook  to  clear  them. 
The  firft  that  were  occupied,-  have  for  a  long  time 
yielded  lefs  produce  than  they  did  in  the  begin- 
ning. Thofe  which  have  been  fuccellively  clear- 
ed, are  likewife  m,ore  or  lefs  cxhaufted,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  period  of  their  firft  cuhivation. 
H  h  2  What- 
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B  o  o  K  Whatever  their  fertility   at  firft  might  have  been, 
XI.      they  ail  lofe  it  in  procefs  of  ti  me,  and  they  will  foon 
ceafe  to  requite  the  labours  of  thofe  who  cultivate 
them,  if  art  is  net  exerted  to  affid  nature. 

It  is    a   principle   of  agriculture  generally  ad- 
mitted by  naturalifts,  that  the  earth   becomes  fer- 
tile only   in  proportion  as   it  can  receive  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air,  and  of  all  thofe   meteors  which 
are  direded  by  this  powerful  agent,  fuch  as  fogs, 
dev^'S,  and  rains.     Continual  labour   can  only  pro- 
cure  this  advantage  to  it:  the  iflands   in  particu- 
lar conftantly  require  it.     The  wet  feafcn    mufl 
be  cliofcn  for  turning  up  the  ground,  the  drynefs 
of  which  would    be    an    impediment  to   fertility. 
Ploughing  cannot  be  attendt'd  with   any   inconve- 
nience in   lands   that  are  level.     One   might  pre- 
vent the   danger  of  having  fhelving  grounds  de- 
flroyed  by  ftorms^  by  making  furrows  tranlverfely, 
on  a  line  that  fhould  crofs  that  of  the  flope  of  the 
hillocks,     if  the  declivity   were   fo  deep  that  the 
cultivated  grounds  could  be  carried  away,  notwith- 
ftanding    the   furrows,    fmall   drains,    fomething 
deeper,  might  be  added  for   the  fame  purpofe  at 
particular  didances,  which  would  partly  break  the 
force  and   velocity  that  the  (leepnels   of  the  bills 
adds  to  the  fail  of  heavy   rains. 

The  utility  of  the  plough  would  not  be  merely 
limittcd  to  the  producing  a  greater  portion  of  the 
vegetable  juice  in  plants;  it  would  make  their 
produce  the  more  certain.  1  he  iuands  are  the  re- 
gions of  in  feds :  their  multiplication  there  is  fa- 
voured 
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vourcd  by  a  condant  hear,  and  one  race  fucceeds  book 
another  wichoui:  interruption.  The  extenfive  ra-  XI. 
vages  they  make  are  well  known.  Frequent  and 
fucct ITive  ploughing  would  check  the  progreis  of 
this  devouring  race,  difturb  their  reprodudion^ 
would  kill  great  numbers  of  them,  and  deftroy 
the  greateft  part  of  their  eggs.  Perhaps,  this  ex- 
pedient would  not  be  fuiiicient  againft  the  rats 
which  fhips  have  brought  from  Europe  into  Ame- 
rica, where  they  have  increafed  to  that  degree, 
that  they  often  deftroy  one  third  of  the  crops. 
The  induflry  of  flavrs  might  alio  be  made  ufe  of, 
and  their  vigilance  might  b-e  encouragtd  by  fome 
gratification. 

The  ufe  of  the  plough  would  probably  intro- 
duce the  cuflom  of  manuring  ;  it  is  already  known 
on  the  greateft  p:  rt  of  the  coaft.  The  manure 
there  in  ufe- is  called  vartrch,  a  kind  of  fea  plant, 
which  when  ripe,  is  detached  from  the  waier,  and 
driven  on  the  ftrand  by  the  motion  of  the  waves : 
it  is  very  produdive  of  fertilitj,  but  if  employed 
without  previous  preparation,  it  communicates  to 
the  fugar  a  difagreeble  bicrernefs,  which  mull 
arife  from  the  faks  that  are  impregnated  with  oily 
particles  abounding  in  fea  plants,  f'erhaps,  in  or- 
der to  take  off  this  bitter  tafle,  it  would  only  be 
neceflary  to  burn  the  plant  and  make  ufe  of  the 
afhes.  I'he  falts  being  by  this  operation  detached 
from  the  oily  particles,  and  triturjted  by  vegeta- 
tion, would  circulate  more  freely  in  the  fugcir- cane, 
^nd  impart  to  it  purer  juices. 

Hh  3  Th5 
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BOOK      The  interior  parts  of  this  country  have  not  till 
XI.      lately    been  dunged.      NecelTity   will    make  this 
praftice  become  more  general  j  and    in  time  the 
Ibil  of  America  will  be  afTifled  by  the  fame  me- 
thods of  cultivation   as  the  foil  of  Europe  ;  but 
with  more  difficulty.     In  the  ifland^   where  herds 
of  cattle  are  not  fo  numerous,  and  where  there  is 
feldom  the  convenience  of  ftables,  it  is  neceflary 
to  have  recourfe  to  other  kinds  of  manure,  and 
multiply  them  as    much  as  pofiible,  in   order  to 
compenfate  the   quality    by    the  quantity.     The 
grcateft  refource  will  always  be  found  in  the  weeds, 
from  which  ufeful  plants  muft  be  conftantly  freed. 
Thefe   muft  be  colleded  together  in  heaps,   and 
left  to  putrify.  The  colonifts  who  cultivate  coffee, 
have  fet  the  example  of  this  praflice  ^  but  with 
that  degree  of  indolence  which   the   heat  of  the 
climate  occafions  in  all  manual  labour.     A  pile  of 
.  -weeds  is  heaped   up  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffee 
trees,    without    regarding  whether    thefe    weeds, 
which  they  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  cover- 
ing with  earth,  heat  the  tree,  and  harbour  the  in- 
feds  that  prey  upon  it.     They  have  been  equally 
negligent  in  the  management  of  their  cattle. 

All  the  dom.eftic  quadrupeds  of  Europe  were 
imported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards-,  and  it 
is  from  their  fettlemcnts  that  the  colonies  of  other 
nations  have  been  fupplied.  Excepting  hogs,  which 
are  found  to  thrive  beft  in  countries  abounding 
with  aquatic  produdions,  infeds  and  reptiles,  and 
are  btcomc  larger  and  better  tafted,  all  thefe  ani- 

giaU 
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mals  have  degenerated,  and  the  few  that  remain  book 
in  the  iflands,  are  very  fnnall.  Though  the  bad-  XI. 
•nels  of  the  climate  may  contiibute  fomething  to 
t^is  degeneracy^  the  want  of  car^  is,  perhaps, 
the  principal  caufe.  They  always  lie  in  the. open 
field.  They  never  have  either  bran  or  oats  given 
them,  and  are  at  grafs  the  whole  year.  The  co- 
lonifls  have  not  even  the  attention  of  dividing  the 
meadows  into  feparat^  portions,  in  order  to  make 
their  cattle  to  pafs  from  one  into  the  other.  They 
always  feed  on  the  fame  fpot,  v>7ithout  allowing  the 
grafs  time  to  fpring  up  again.  Such  paf^ures  can 
■only  produce  weak  and  watery  juices.  Too  quick 
a  vegetation  prevents  them  from  being  properly 
ripened.  Hence  the  animals,  deftined  for  the 
food  of  man,  afford  only  fleih  that  is  tough  and 
flabby. 

Those  animals,  which  are  refer ved  for  labour, 
do  but  very  little  fervice.  The  oxen  draw  but 
light  loads,  and  that  not  all  day  long.  They  are 
always  four  in  number.  7  hey  .are  n-ot  yok^d  by 
the  head,  but  by  the  neck,  after  th-e  Span  lib  cuf- 
tom.  They  are  not  dimulated  by  the  goad,  but 
driven  by  a  whip  ;  and  are  dirtcled  by  two  drivers. 

When  the  roads  do  not  allow  the  ufe  of  car- 
riages, mules  are  employed  inftead  of  oxen.  Thcfe 
are  faddled  after  afimpler  niethod  li^an  in  Europe, 
but  much  inferior  to  it  in  firengih.  A  mat  is  5xed 
on  their  back,  to  which  two  hooks  are  fufpcnded 
on  each  fide,  the  firfl  that  are  c^ifualiy  met  witli 
ia  the  woods.  Thus  equipped,  they  carry,  at  moli", 
Hh  4  '         '  half 
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BOOK  half  the  wcighc  that  European  horfes  can  bear^ 
XI.  and  go  over  but  half  the  ground  in  the  fame  time. 
^"  ^  '  The  pace  of  their  horfes  is  not  fo  (low:  they 
have  preferved  fomething  of  the  flectnefs,  fire, 
and  docility  of  thofe  of  Andalufia,  from  which 
they  derived  their  pedigree ;  but  their  llrength  is 
not  anfwerable  to  their  fpirit.  It  is  neceflary  to 
breed  a  great  number  of  them,  in  order  to  obtain 
that  fcrvice  from  them  which  might  be  had  from  a 
fmaller  number  in  Europe.  Three  or  four  of 
them  muli  be  harnaffcd  to  very  light  carriages  ufed 
by  indolent  people  for  making  excurfions,  which 
they  call  journeys,  but  which  with  us  would  only 
be  an  airing. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  animals  in  the  iflands 
might  have  been  prevented,  retarded,  or  diminifh- 
ed,  if  care  had  been  taken  to  renew  them  by  a 
foreign  race.  Stallions  brought  from  colder  or 
warmer  countries,  would  in  fome  degree  have 
correded  the  influence  of  the  climate,  feed,  and 
rearing.  With  the  mares  of  the  country  they 
would  have  produced  a  new  race  far  fuperior,  as 
thev  would  have  come  from  a  climate  different 
from  that  into  which  they  were  imported. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  fo  fimple  an  idea 
fiiould  never  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  planters  ; 
and  that  there  has  been  no  legiflature  attentive 
enough  to  its  interefts,  to  fubftitute  in  its  fettle- 
jr.ents  the  bifon  to  the  common  ox.  Every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  this  animal,  mufl  recoiled: 
that  the  bifon  has  a  iofter  and  brighter  ikin,  a  dif. 

pofition 
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pofition  lefs  dull  and  flupid  than  our  bullock,  and  book. 
a  quicknefs  and  docility  far  fuperior.     Ic  is  fwift     xi. 

in  running,  and  when   mounted   can   fupply  the  ^ ^r— ^ 

place  of  a  horfe.  It  thrives  as  well  in  fouthern 
countries,  as  the  ox  that  we  employ  loves  cold  or 
temperate  climates.  This  fpecies  is  only  known 
in  the  eaitern  iflands,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
Africa.  If  cuftom  had  lefs  influence  tlian  it  com- 
monly has,  even  over  the  wifelt  governments,  they 
would  have  been  fenfibie,  that  this  ufeful  animal 
was  Angularly  well  adapted  to  the  great  Archipe- 
lago of  America,  and  that  it  would  be  very  eafy 
to  export  it  a  very  fmall  ex  pence  from  the  Gold 
Coaft,  or  the  coaft  of  Angola. 

Two  rich  planters,  one  in  Barbadoes,  the  other 
in  St.  Domingo,  equally  flruck  v/ith  the  weaknefs 
of  thofe  animals,  which,  according  to  eftablifhed 
cuftom,  were  employed  in  drawing  and  carrying, 
endeavoured  to  fubftitute  the  camel  to  them. 
This  experiment,  formerly  tried  without  fuccefs 
in  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  did  not  fucceed  better 
here,  nor  was  it  poITible  it  Ihould.  It  is  well 
known,  that  though  a  native  of  hot  countries,  it 
dreads  exceffive  heat,  and  can  as  little  thrive  as 
propagate  under  the  burniiag  (ky  of  the  torrid 
zone,  as  in  the  temperate  ones.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  tried  the  buffalo. 

Th£  buffalo  is  a  very  dirty  animal,  and  of  a 
fierce  difpoTition.  Its  caprices  are  fudden  and  fre- 
quent. Its  Ikin  is  firm,  light,  and  almofb  impe- 
netrable, and  its  horn  ferviceable  for  many  pur- 

pc  fcs. 
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BOOK  pofes.  Its  Hefli  is  black  and  hard,  and  difagree- 
XI.  able  to  the  tafte  and  fmell.  The  milk  of  the  fe- 
male is  not  fo  fweet,  but  much  more  copious  than 
that  of  the  cow.  Reared  like  the  ox,  to  which  it 
has  a  flriking  refemblance,  it  greatly  furpafles  it 
in  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs.  Two  buflfaloes,  yoked 
to  a  waggon  by  means  of  a  ring  pafTcd  through 
their  nofe,  will  draw  as  much  as  four  of  the  ftout- 
cft  bullocks,  and  in  lefs  than  half  the  time.  They 
owe  this  double  fuperiority  to  the  advantage  of 
having  longer  legs,  and  a  more  confiderable  bulk 
of  body,  the  whole  power  of  which  is  employed 
in  drawing,  becaufe  they  naturally  carry  their  head 
and  neck  low.  As  this  animal  is  originally  a  na- 
tive of  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  larger,  ilronger  and 
more  manageable  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
country  it  is  in,  it  cannot  ever  have  been  doubted 
that  it  would  have  been  of  great  fervice  in  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iOands  and  propagate  happily  there.  This 
is  highly  probable,  efpecially  fince  the  fuccefsful 
experiments  that  have  been  made  of  it  at  Guiana^ 
Indolence,  and  old  eilabliflied  cuftoms,  which 
have  hindered  the  propagation  of  domeftic  ani- 
mals, have  no  lefs  impeded  the  fuccefs  of  tranf- 
planting  vegetables.  Several  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
have  been  fuccejlively  carried  to  the  iflands.  Thofe 
that  have  not  died,  are  fome  wild  flocks,  whofe 
fruit  is  neither  beautiful  nor  good.  The  greateft' 
part  have  degenerated  very  fad,  becaufe  they  have 
been  cxpofed  to  a  very  ftrong  vegetation,  ever 
lively,  and   coiiflantly  quickened  by  the  copious 

dews 
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dews  of  the  night,  and  the  ftrong  heats  of  the  e  o  o  K 
day,  which  are  the  two  grand  principles  of  ferti-  XI. 
lity.  Perhaps,  an  intelligent  obferver  would  have 
known  how  to  profit  from  thefe  circumftances,  and 
have  been  able  to  raife  tolerable  fruit;  but  fuch 
men  are  not  found  in  the  colonies.  If  our  kitchen 
herbs  have  fucceeded  better  -,  if  they  are  always 
fpringing  up  again,  ever  green,  and  ripe ;  the  reafon 
is,  that  they  had  not  to  ftruggle  againil  the  climate, 
where  they  were  afliPced  by  a  moid  and  clammy 
earth,  which  is  proper  for  them  ;  and  becaufe  they 
required  no  trouble.  The  labour  of  the  flaves  is 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  more  ufeful  pro« 
duflions. 

,  The  principal  labours  of  thefe  unhappy  men 
are  directed  towards  thofe  obje<5ls  that  are  indifpen- 
fableto  the  prefervation  of  their  wretched  exiftence. 
Except  in  the  iflands  that  are  occupied  by  the  Spa- 
niards, where  things  are  very  nearly  in  the  fame 
ftate  as  they  were  at  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  new  world,  thofe  produdions,  which  were 
fufficient  for  the  favages,  have  diminiHied  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  deftroyed  the  forefts,  in  order 
to  form  plantations.  It  was  neceflary  to  procure 
other  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  m.ofi:  of  thefe  that 
were  wanted,  have  been  drawn  from  the  country 
itfelf  of  the  new-comers. 

Aprica  has  furnilhed  the  iflands  with  a  fhrub, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  lives  four 
years,  and  is  uftful  throughout  its  whole  duration. 
It  bears  hufts,  which  contain  five  or  fix  grains 

of 
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B  o  o  K  of  a  fpecies  of  a  very  wholefome  and  very  nou- 
^i-  riihing  pea.  Every  part  belonging  to  this  fhrub 
is  remarkable  for  fome  particular  virtue.  Its  blof- 
foai  is  good  for  a  cough  ;  its  leaves  when  boiled 
are  applied  to  wounds,  and  of  the  afhes  of  this 
plant  is  made  a  lixivium,  which  cleanfes  ulcers  and 
difTipates  the  external  inflammations  of  the  fkin. 
This  flirub  is  called  the  Angola  pea.  It  flourilhes 
equally  in  lands  naturally  barren,  and  in  thofe 
whofe  falts  have  been  exhaiilled.  For  this  reafon, 
the  bed  managers  among  the  colonifts  never  fail 
to  fow  it  on  all  thofe  parts  of  their  eftates,  which 
in  other  hands  would  remain  uncultivated. 

The  moil  valuable  prefent,  however,  which  the 
iflands  have  received  from  Africa,  is  the  manioc. 
Moil  hiftorians  have  confidered  this  plant  as  a  na- 
tive of  America.  It  does  not  appear  on  what 
foundation  this  opinion  is  fupportcd,  though  pret- 
ty generally  received.  But  were  the  truth  of  it 
demondrated,  the  Caribbee  iflands  would  yet  fland 
indebtcd  for  the  manioc  to  the  Europeans,  who 
imported  it  thither  along  with  the  Africans,  who 
fed  upon  it.  Before  our  invafions,  the  intercourfe 
between  the  continent  of  America  and  thefe  ifles, 
was  fo  trifling,  that  a  produdbion  of  the  Terra 
Firma  might  be  unknown  in  the  Archipelago  of 
the  Antilles.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  fa- 
vages  who  off  red  our  firft  navigators  bananas, 
yams,  and  potatoes,  offered  them  no  manioc ; 
that  the  Caribs  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  had 
it  from  us  j  that  the  character  of  the  favages  did 


not 
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not  render  them  fit  to  condud  a  culture  requiring  book 
fo  much  attention-,  that  this  culture  can  only  be      Xf. 
carried  on  in  very  open  fields,  and  that  in  rhe  fo- ^      ^^"^ 
reds,  with   which  thefe   iflands  were  overgrown, 
there  were  no  clear  and  unincumbered   fpaces  of 
ground  above  five  and  twenty  toiles  fquare.     In 
fhort,  it  is  beyond   a  doubt,  that  the  uie  of  the 
manioc  was  not  known  till  after  the  arrival  of  the 
negroes,  and  that  from  time  immemorial  it  iiath 
condituted  the  principal  food  of  a  great  part  of 
Africa. 

However  this  maybe,  the  manioc  is  a  plant 
which  is  propagated  by  flips.  It  is  fet  in  furrows 
that  are  ^m^  or  fix  inches  deep,  which  are  filled 
wich  the  fame  earth  that  has  been  diogcd  oui. 
Thefe  furrows  are  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet,  or 
two  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  fhrub  rifes  a  little 
above  fix  feet,  and  its  trunk  is  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  arm.  In  proportion  as  it  grows,  the 
lower  leaves  fall  off,  and  only  a  few  remain  to- 
wards the  top  •,  its  wood  is  tender  and  brictle. 

This  is  a  delicate  plant ;  whofe  cultivation  is 
troublefom.e  ;  and  the  vicinity  of  all  ibrts  of  grafs 
is  prejudicial  to  it.  It  requires  a  dry  and  light 
foil  ;  its  fruit  is  at  its  root,  and  if  this  root  is 
fhaken  by  the  motion  the  wind  gives  to  the 
body  of  the  plant,  the  fruit  is  formed  but  imper- 
fe<5lly.  It  takes  eighteen  months  before  it  grows 
to  maturity. 

It 
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BOOK      It  is  not  rendered  fit  for  human  food  till  after 
XI.      it  has  undergone  a  tedious  preparation.     Its  firfl: 

^~~"v — 'ikin  muft  be  fcraped :  it  muft  be  wafhed,  rafped 
and  preffed,  to  extradl  the  aqueous  parts  which 
,  are  a  flow  poifon,  againft  which  there  is  no  remedy 
known.  The  roafting  of  it  caufes  every  noxious 
particle  it  might  liill  contain,  totally  to  evapo- 
rate. When  there  appears  no  more  fleam,  it  is 
taken  oiT  the  iron  plate,  on  which  it  was  roafted, 
and  fuffered  to  cool.  Repeated  experiments  have 
fhewn,  that  it  was  almod  as  dangerous  to  eat  it 
hot  as  to  eat  it  raw. 

The  root  of  the  manioc  grated,  and  reduced  in* 
to  little  grains  by  roailing,  is  called  flour  of  ma* 
nioc.  The  pafte  of  manioc  is  called  caflava,  which 
hath  been  converted  into  a  cake  by  roafl:ing 
without  moving  it.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  eat 
as  much  caflava  as  flour  of  manioc,  becaufe  the 
former  is  Icfs  roafted.  Both  keep  a  long  time, 
and  are  very  nourifliing,  but  a  little  difficult  of 
digeftion.  Though  this  food  feems  at  firft  infipid^ 
there  are'a  great  number  of  white  people,  who  have 
been  born  in  thefe  iflmds,  who  prefer  it  to  the 
befl:  wheat.  All  the  Spaniards  in  general  ufc  ic 
conftantly.  The  French  feed  their  flaves  with  it. 
The  other  European  nations,  v/ho  have  fettlements 
in  the  iflands,  are  little  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
nioc, it  is  from  North  America  that  thefe  colo- 
nies receive  their  fubflflence  •,  fo  that  if  by  any 
accident,  which  may  very  pofiibly  take  place,  their 
connexions  with  this  fertile  country  were  inter- 
rupted 
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rupted  hot  for  ibur  inonths,  they  would  be  expofcd  book 
to  penfh  by  t  a  mine.  An  avidity  that  hath  no  XI. 
bounds,  makes  the  colonifts  of  the  iUands  infen- 
fibie  of  this  iniininent  danger.  All,  at  leaft  the 
greater  part,  find  their  advantage  in  turning  the 
whole  indullry  of  their  (laves  towards  criofe  pro- 
ductions which  are  the  objeds  of  comniercc.  The 
principal  of  thefe  are,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
coffee.  We  fiiali  elfewhere  fpeak  of  their  cultiva- 
tion, value  and  deftrnatiCn  ;  and  at  prefent  con- 
fider  only  the  cultivation  of  fugar,  whofe  produce 
alone  is  more  important  than  that  of  all  the  other 
commodities. 

The  cane  that  yields  the  fugar,  is  a  kind  of 
reed,  which  commonly  rifes  eight  or  nine  frer, 
including  the  leaves  growing  out  of  the  top  of  it. 
Its  mod  ordinary  thicknefs  is  from  two  to  four 
inches.  It  is  covered  with  a  hardifb  rind,  which 
inclofcs  a  fpungy  fubftance.  It  is  interfeded  at 
intervals  with  joints,  that  ferve  as  it  were  to 
ftrengthen  and  fupport  it ;  but  without  impeding 
the  circulation  of  the  fap,  bec^Aile  thefe  joints  are 
foft  and  pithy  in  the  infide. 

This  plant  hath  been  cultivated  from  th;teariierb 
antiquity  in  fome  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa. 
About  the  middle  of  th-  twelfth  century,  it  be- 
came known  in  Sicily,  fronn  whence  it  paifcd  into 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain.  It  was  afterwards 
tranfpldnted  into  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  From 
thefe  iflands  it  was  brought  in   the   new  world, 

where 
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BOO  K  where  it  fucceeded  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  ori- 
XI.  ginally  a  native  of  it. 
^  '  All  foils  are  not  equally  proper  for  it.  Such 
as  are  rich  and  ftrong,  low  and  marfhy,  environed 
with  woods,  or  lately  cleared,  however  large  and 
tall  the  canes  may  be,  produce  only  a  juice  that 
is  aqueous,  infipid,  of  a  bad  quality,  difficult  to 
be  boiled,  purified  and  prefcrved.  Canes  planted 
in  a  ground  where  they  foon  meet  with  foft  ftonc 
or  rock,  have  but  a  very  fhort  duration,  and  yield 
but  little  fugar.  A  light,  porous,  and  deep  foil, 
16  by  nature  mod  favourable  to  this  produdion. 

The  general  method  of  cultivating  it,  is  to 
prepare  a  large  field ,  to  make  at  the  diftance  of 
three  feet  from  one  another,  furrows  eighteen 
inches  long,  twelve  broad,  and  fix  deep  ;  to  lay 
in  thefe,  two,  and  fomerimes  three  flips  of  about 
a  foot  each,  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
cane,  and  to  cover  tliem  lightly  with  earth.  From 
each  of  the  joints  in  the  (lips  ilTues  a  (lem,  which 
in  time  becomes  a  fugar- cane. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  to  clear  it  conftantly  from 
the  weeds,  which  never  fail  to  grow  around  it. 
This  labour  only  continues  for  fix  months.  The 
canes  then  are  fufficiently  thick  and  near  one  ano- 
ther to  deltroy  every  thing  that  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  their  fertility.  They  are  commonly  fuf* 
fered  to  grow  eighteen  months,  and  are  feldom  cut 
at  any  other  time. 

From  the  flock  of  thefe,  iiTue  fuckers,  which 
are  in  their  turn  cut  fifteen  months  after.     This 

fecond 
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itcond  cutting  yields  only  half  of  the  produce  of  b  o  o  K 
the  firft.  The  planters  fometimes  make  a  third  xi. 
cutting,  and  even  a  fourth,  which  are  always  fuc- 
cefTively  lefs,  however  good  the  foil  may  be.  No- 
thing, therefore,  but  want  of  hands  for  planting 
afrelh  can  oblige  a  planter  to  exped  more  than  two 
crops  from  his  cane. 

These  crops  are  not  made  in  all  the  colonies  at 
the  fame  time.  In  the  Daniih,  Spanifh  and  Dutch 
fcttlements,  they  begin  in  January  and  continue 
till  Odober.  This  method  does  not  imply  any- 
fixed  feafon  for  the  maturity  of  the  fugar  cane. 
The  plant,  however,  like  others,  mull  have  its 
progrcfs ;  and  it  has  been  juRly  obferved  to  be  in 
flower  in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 
It  mud  necelTarily  follow  from  the  cuftom  thefe 
nations  have  adopted  of  continuing  to  gather  their 
crops  for  ten  months  without  intermifTion,  that 
they  cut  fome  canes  which  are  not  ripe  enough, 
and  others  that  are  too  ripe,  and  then  the  fruit  has 
not  the  requifite  qualities.  The  time  of  gathering 
them  fhould  be  at  a  fixed  feafon,  and  probably 
the  months  of  March  and  April  are  the  fitteft  for 
it  ;  becaufe  all  the  fvveet  fruits  are  ripe  at  that 
time,  while  the  four  ones  do  not  arrive  to  a  (late 
of  maturity  till  the  months  of  July  and  Augufl:. 

The  Englifh  cut  their  canes  in  March  and 
April-,  but  they  are  not  induced  to  do  this  on  ac- 
count of  their  ripenefs.  The  drought  that  prevails 
in  their  iflands  renders  the  rains  which  fall  in 
September  neccfiary  to  their  planting  5  and  as  the 

Vol.  ilL  I  i  canes 
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BOOK  canes  are  eighteen  months  in  growing,  this  period 
XI.      always   brings  them  to  the  prccife  point  of  matu- 
rity. 

In  order  to  extrad  the  juice  of  the  canes,  when 
cut,  which  ought  to  be  done  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  otherwife  it  would  turn  four,  they  are  paiTed 
between  two  cylinders  of  iron,  or  copper,  placed 
perpendicularly  on  an  immoveable  table.  The 
motion  of  the  cylinders  is  regulated  by  an  hori- 
zontal wheel  turned  by  oxen,  or  hones  ;  but  m 
water- milk  this  horizontal  wheel  derives  its  m.ove- 
ment  from  a  perpendicular  one,  whofe  circum- 
ference meeting  a  current  of  water,  receives  an 
impreffion  which  turns  it  upon  its  axis :  this  motion 
is  from  right  to  left,  if  the  current  of  water  ftrikes 
the  upper  part  of  the  wheel  •,  from  left  to  right, 
if  the  current  flrikes  the  lower  part. 

From  the  refervoiry  where  the  juice  of  the  cane 
i$  received,  it  falls  into  a  boiler  where  thole  par- 
ticles of  water  are  made  to  evaporate  that  are  mofi 
eafily  feparated.  This  liquor  is  poured  into  ano- 
ther boiler,  where  a  moderate  fire  makes  it  throw- 
up  its  fir  ft  fcum.  When  it  has  loft  its  clammy 
confiftence  it  is  made  to  run  into  a  third  boiler^, 
where  it  throws  up  mach  more  fcum  by  means  of 
an  increaied  degree  of  hear.  It  then  receives  the 
laft  boiling  in  a  fourth  cauldron  whofe  fire  is  three 
times  (Iron  get  than  the  fir  ft. 

This  laft  fire  determines  the  fuccefs  of  the  pro- 
cefs.  If  it  hath  been  well  managed,  the  fugar 
forms  cryftals  that  are   larger  or  fmalier,  more  or 
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lefs  bright,    in  proportion  to  the  greater  or   kfs  book 

quantity  of  oil  they  abound  with.     If  the  fire  hath     xi. 

been  too  violent,  the  fubftance   is  reduced  to   a 

black  and  charcoal  extra6l  which  cannot  produce 

any  more  eflential  fait.     If  the  fire  hath  been  too 

moderate,  there    remains   a  confiderable  quantity 

of  extraneous  oils,    which   diftinguifh   the  fugar, 

and  render  it  thick  and  blackifh  ;  fo  that  v/hen  it 

is  to  be  dried,  it  becomes  always  porous,  becaufe 

the  fpaces  which    thefe    oils    filled    up,    remain 

empty. 

As  foon  as  the  fugar  is  cool,  it  is  poured  into 
earthen  vefiels  of  a  conic  figure  ;  the  bafe  of  the 
cone  is  open,  and  its  top  has  a  hole,  through 
which  the  water  is  carried  off  that  has  not  formed 
any  cryftals.  This  is  called  the  fyrup.  After  this 
water  hath  flowed  through,  the  raw  fugar  remains, 
which  is  rich,  brown  and  fait. 

The  greateft  part  cf  the  iflands  leave  to  the 
Europeans  the  care  of  giving  fugar  the  other  pre- 
parations which  are  neceffary  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe. 
This  pradice  fpares  the  expence  of  large  build- 
ings, leaves  them  more  negroes  to  employ  in  agri- 
cukure,  allows  them  to  make  their  cultures  with- 
out any  interruption  for  tv/o  or  three  months  to- 
gether, and  employs  a  greater  number  of  fhipsfor 
exportation.  ,^ 

The  French  planters  alone  have  thought  it  their 
intereft  to  manage  their  fugars  in  a  different  man- 
ner. To  whatever  degree  of  exadnefs  the  juice 
of  the  fugar-cane  may  be  boiled,  there  always  re- 

1  i  2  mains 
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BOOK  n;ains  an   n  jnber  of  foreign  particles   at- 

XI.      tachecl  to  tlie  iaks  of  the  fugar,  to  which  rhey  ap- 

^— V— ^'pear  to  be  >vhat  lees  are  to  wine.  Thde  give  it  a 
dead  colour,  arid  the  tafie  of  tartar^  cv  ,vhichihey 
endeavour  to  deprive  it,  by  an  operation  called 
eaiihirg.  1  his  conhits  in  putting  again  the  raw 
'ioo-n  in:o  a  nev/  earthen  veiTel,  in  every  refpedt 
fuDilar  to  that  we  have  mentioned.  The  furface 
of  the  fugar,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
^  bafis  of  the  cone,  is  then  covered  with  a  white 
marl,  en  which  water  is  poured.  In  filtering  it 
through  this  marl,  the  water  carries  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  a  calcareous  earth,  which  it  finds  upon  the 
different  (aline  particles,  when  this  earth  meets 
with  oily  fubHances  to  which  it  is  united.  This 
water  is  afterwards  drained  off  through  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  a  fecond  fyrup 
is  procured,  which  they  call  molaffes,  and  which 
is  fo  m.uch  the  worfe,  in  proportion  as  the  fugar 
was  finer ;  that  is,  contained  lefs  extraneous  oil : 
for  then  the  calcareous  earth,  diffolved  by  the 
water,  paffes  alone,  and  carries  with  it  ail  its  acrid 
particles. 

This  earthing  is  followed  by  the  lad  prepara- 
tion, which  is  effeded  by  fire,  and  ferves  for  the 
evaporating  of  the  moidure  with  which  the  falts 
arc  impregnated,  during  the  procels  of  earthing. 
Jn  Older  to  do  this,  the  fugar  is  taken  in  its 
whole  form  out  of  the  conical  veiTcl  of  earth,  and 
conveyed  into  a  (love  which  receives  from  an  iron 
furnace  a  gentle  and  gradual  heat,  where  it  is  left 
''  -  till 
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till  the  fugar  is  become  very  dry,  which  common^  book 
\y  happens  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  XI. 

Though  the  exp^ence  which  this  procefs  re- 
quires,  is  in  general  ufelefs,  fince  the  earthed  fugar 
is  commonly  refined  in  Europe  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  raw  fugar;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  iflands,  however^  who  are  able  to  purify 
their  fugars  in  this  manner,  generally  take  this 
trouble.  To  a  nation  whofe  navy  is  weak,  this 
method  is  extremely  advantageous,  as  it  enables 
it  in  times  of  war,  to  convey  into  its  own  miOther 
country  the  mod  valuable  cargoes  with  a  lefs  num- 
ber of  fhips  than  if  only  raw  fugars  were  pre- 
pared. 

One  may  judge  from  thefe  fpecies  of  fugars, 
but  much  better  from  that,  which  has  undergone 
the  earthing,  of  what  fort  of  faits  it  is  compofcd. 
If  the  foil,  where  the  cane  hath  been  planted,  is 
hard,  flony  and  (loping,  the  falts  will  be  white, 
angular,  and  the  grain  very  large.  If  the  foil  is 
marly,  the  colour  will  be  the  fame  \  but  the  gra- 
nulations, being  cut  on  fewer  Hde.s,  will  reflect  lefs 
light.  If  the  foil  is  rich  and  fpungy,  the  granu- 
lations will  be  nearly  fpherical,  the  colour  will 
be  dufky,  the  fugar  will  flip  under  the  finger, 
without  any  unequal  feel.  I'his  lad  kind  of  fu- 
gar is  confidered  as  the  word. 

Whatever  may    be   the   reafon,    thofe  places 

that  have  a  northern  afped  produce  the  bed  fugar  j 

and    marly  grounds   yield  the    grt^ated    quantity. 

The  preparations   which  the  fugar  that  grows  in 

I  i  3  thefe 
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BOOK  thefe  kinds  of  foil   require,  are  lefs   tedious  and 
XI.      troublefome  than    thofe  which  the  fugar  requires 

^^  ^  '  that  is  produced  in  a  rich  land.  But  thefe  obfcr- 
vations  admit  of  infinite  variety,  whofe  inveftiga- 
tion  is  properly  the  province  of  chy mills,  or 
jpeculative  planters. 

Besides  fugar,  the  cane  furnifhes  fyrup,  whofe 
value  is  only  a  twelfth  of  that  of  the  price  of 
fugars.  The  bed  fyrup  is  that  which  runs  from 
the  firft  veffel  into  the  fecond,  when  the  raw  fugar 
is  made.  It  is  compofed  of  the  grofier  particles 
■which  carry  along  with  them  the  falts  of  fugar, 
whether  it  contains  or  fcparates  them  in  its  pafifage. 
The  fyrup  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  is  more 
bitter,  and  lefs  in  quantity,  is  formed  by  the  water 
which  carries  off  the  tartareous  and  earthy  particles 
of  the  fugar  when  it  is  waihed.  By  means  of  fire, 
fomc  fugar  is  befides  extracfted  from  the  firfl:  fyrup, 
which,  after  this  operation,  is  of  lefs  value  than 
the  fecond. 

Both  thefe  kinds  are  carried  into  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  the  people  ufe  them  inftead  of 
butter  and  fugar.  In  North  America  they  make 
the  fame  ufe  of  them,  where  they  are  further  em- 
ployed to  give  fermentation  and  an  agreeable  tafte 
to  a  liquor  called  Prufs^  which  is  only  an  infufion 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

This  fyrup  is  ftill  more  ufeful,  by  the  fecret 
that  has  been  difcovered  of  converting  it  by  diftil- 
jation,  into  a  fpirituous'  liquor  which  the  Englifh 
call  Rumy  and  the  French  taffia.     This  procefs, 

-    *  which 
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which    is    very     fimple,    is    made    by   mixing   a  b  o  o  K 
third  part    of    fyrup    with   two- thirds  of    water,      xi. 
When  thcfe   two   fubftances  have  fufHciently   fer- 
mented,  which  commonly  liappens   at  the  end  of 
twelve  or  fifteen   days,  thty  are   put  into  a  clean 
dill,  where  the  diilillation  is  made  as  ufual.     The 
liquor  that  is  drawn  off  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
the  fyrup  employed. 

Such  is  the  method  which,  after  many  experi- 
ments and  variations,  all  the  iflands  have  gene- 
rally purfued  in  the  cultivation  of  fugar.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  good  one  i  but,  perhaps,  it  hath  not 
acquired  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is 
capable.  If  inllead  of  planting  canes  in  large 
fields,  the  ground  were  parcelled  out  into  divi^ 
fions  of  fixty  fen^  leaving  between  tvwo  planted 
divifions  a  fpace  of  land  unculrivated,  fuch  a  me- 
thod would  probably  be  attended  with  great  ad- 
vantages. In  the  modern  pradice,  none  but  the 
canes  which  grow  on  the  borders  are  good,  and 
attain  to  a  proper  degree  of  maturity.  Thofe  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  in  part  mifcarry,  and  ripen 
badly,  becaufe  they  are  deprived  of  a  current  of 
air,  which  only  acls  by  its  weight,  and  feldom  gets 
to  the  foot  of  thefe  canes  that  are  always  covered 
with  the  leaves. 

In  this  new  fyftem  of  plantation,  thofe  portions 
of  land  which  had  not  been  cultivated  would 
be  mofl  favourable  for  reproduction  •,  when  the 
crops  of  the  planted  divifions  had  been  made, 
which  in  their  turn  would  be  left  to  recover,  it  is 
I  i  4  pro- 
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B  o  o  K  probable   that    by   this   method    as  much    fugar 
XI,      might  be  obtained  as  by  the  prefent  practice-,  with 

^""^ — '  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  would  require 
fewer  flaves  to  cultivate  it.  One  may  judge  what 
the  cultivation  of  fugar  would  then  produce,  by 
what  it  now  yields  notwithftanding  its  imperfec- 
tions. 

On  a  plantation  fixed  on  a  good  ground,  and 
fufficiently  flocked  with  blacks,  with  cattle,  and 
all  other  neceffaries,  two  men  wiU  cultivate  a  fquare 
of  canes,  that  is,  a  hundred  geometrical  paces  in 
every  direction.  This  fquare  mud  yield  on  aft 
average  fixty  quintals  of  raw  fugar.  The  common 
price  of  a  quintal  in  Europe  will  be  twenty  livres*, 
after  deduding  all  the  expences.  This  makes  an  in- 
_  ,  Gome  of  600  livres^,  for  the  labour  of  each  man* 
One  hundred  and  fifty  livresj:,  to  which  the  price 
of  fyrup  and  Rum  mud  be  added,  will  defray  the 
expences  of  cultivation  •,  that  is  to  fay,  for  the 
maintenance  of  flaves,  for  their  lofs,  their  difor- 
ders,  their  clothes,  and  repairing  their  utenfils, 
and  other  accidents.  The  net  produce  of  an  acre 
and  half  of  land  will  then  be  four  hundred  and 
fifty  livres  §.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  cul- 
ture produdive  of  greater  emoluments. 

It  may  be  objeded,  that  this  is  flating  the  pro- 
duce below  its  real  value,  becaufe  a  fquare  of  canes 
does  not  employ  two  men.  But  thofe  who  would 
urge  fuch  an  objedion  ought  to  obferve,  that  the 
making  of  fugar  requires  other  labours  befide  thofe 

of 
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of  merely  cultivating  it,  and  confequentiy  work-  book 
men  employed  elfewhere  than  in  the  fields.     7'he     xi. 
cftimate  and  coaipenfation  of  thefe  different  kinds  '      ^'""^ 
of  fervice,  oblige  us  to  deduct  from  the  produce 
of  a  fquare  of  plantation,  the  expence  of  maia- 
taining  two  men. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  produce  of  fugar  that  the 
illands  fupply  their  planters  with  all  the  articles  of 
convenience  and  luxury.  They  draw  frorw  Eu- 
rope fiour,  liquors,  fait  provifions,  fiiks,  linens, 
hardware;  and  every  thing  that  is  neceilary  for 
apparel,  food,  furniture,  ornament,  convenience 
and  even  luxury.  Their  confumptions  of  every 
kind  are  prodigious,  and  mud  neceffarily  infiuencc 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  greateil  part 
of  whom  are  rich  enough  to  fupport  them. 

It  fhould  feem  that  the  Europeans,  wh5  have  (-^^^j.^^,. 
been  tranfplanted  into  the  American  iflands,  muft^f  theL^i- 
no  lefs  have  degenerated  than  the  animals  which  rettkam 
they  carried  over  thither.     The  climate  ads  on  all  \-\l^^^^ 
living  beings  \    but  men  being  lefs   Immediately  ^^"'^• 
fubject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  refift  her  influence 
the  more,  becaufe  they  are  the  only  beings,  who 
a 61;  for  thcmfelves.     The  firft  colonifls,  who  fct- 
'tied  in  the  Antilles,  corre61-ed  the  adlivity  of  a  new 
climate,    and    a   new    foil,    by   the   conv^^niencies 
which    it  was  in    their   power   to  derive  from   a 
commerce  that  was  always  open  with  their  former 
country.      They    learnt    to   lodge  and    maintain 
themfelves  in  a  manner  the  bcfi  adapted  to  their 
change  of  fituation.     They  retained  the  cuftoms  of 

their 
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BOCK  their  education,  and  every  thing  that  could  agree 
XI.      with  the  natural  effects  of  the  air  they  breathed, 

^^ — w — '  With  thefe  they  carried  into  America  the  food  and 
cuftoms  of  Europe,  and  familiarifed  to  each  other 
beings  and  prod  unions  which  nature  had  feparated 
by  an  interval  of  the  fame  extent  as  a  Zone.  But 
of  all  the  primitive  cuftoms,  the  moft  falutary, 
perhaps,  was  that  of  mingling  and  dividing  the 
two  races  by  intermarriages. 

All  nations,  even  the  leaft  civilized,  have  pro- 
fcribed  an  union  of  fexes  between  the  children  of 
tjie  fame  family  ;  whether  it  was,  that  experience 
or  prejudice  dictated  this  law,  or  chance  led  theoi 
to  it.  Beings  brought  up  together  in  infancy,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fee  one  another  continually,  in  this 
mutual  familiarity,  rather  contrad  that  indiffe- 
rence which  arifes  from  habit,  than  that  lively  and 
impetuous  fenfation  of  fympathy,  which  fuddenly, 
affeds  two  beings,  who  never  faw  one  another. 
If  in  the  favage  life  hunger  difunites  families, 
love  undoubredly  muft  have  reunited  them.  The 
hiilcry,  w^hecher  true  or  fabulous,  of  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women,  fhev/s  that  marriage  was  the  firfl 
alliance  between  nations.  Thus  the  blood  will  have 
become  gradually  intermixed  either  by  the  cafual 
meetings  occaiioned  by  a  wandering  life,  or  by  the 
conventions  and  agreements  of  fettled  communities. 
The  natural  advantage  of  croffing  the  breed  among 
rnen  as  well  as  animals,  in  order  to  prcferve  the 
ipecies  from  degenerating,  is  the  refult  of  flow 
experience,  and  is  pouerior  to  the  acknowledged 

utility 
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utility  of  uniting  families,  in  order  to  cement  the  b  o  o  K 
peace  of  fociery.  Tyrants  foon  dlfcovered  how  xi. 
far  it  was  proper  for  them  to  feparate,  or  con-*  ^'  ' 
nedl  their  fubje^ls,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  a 
ftate  of  dependence.  They  formed  men  into  fe- 
parate ranks  by  availing  thcmfelves  of  their  pre- 
judices :  becaufe  this  line  of  divifion  between  them 
became  a  bond  of  fubmiflion  to  the  fovereign,  v/ho 
maintained  his  aiithorin/  by  their  mutual  hatred 
and  oppofition.  They  connedled  families  to  each 
other  in  every  ftaticn,  becaufe  this  union  totally 
extinguifhed  every  fpark  of  difiention  repugnant 
CO  the  fpirit  of  civil  fociety.  Thus  the  intermix- 
ture of  pedigrees  and  families  by  marrigge,  has 
been  rather  the  refult  of  political  inftitutions,  thaa 
formed  upon  the  views  of  nature. 

But  whatever  be  the  natural  prixjciple  and  mo- 
ral tendency  of  this  cuflom,  ic  was  adopted  by 
Europeans,  who  were  defirous  of  multiplying  in 
the  iOands.  The  greateft  part  of  them  either 
married  in  their  own  country,  before  they  removed 
into  the  new  world,  or  with  thofe  who  landed 
there.  The  European  married  a  Creole,  or  the 
Creole  an  European,  whom  chance  or  family  con- 
nedlions  brought  into  America.  From  this  happy 
afTociation  hath  been  formed  a  peculiar  charader, 
which  in  the  two  worlds  difiinguirnes  the  man 
born  under  the  (ky  of  the  new,  from  parents 
originally  natives  of  both.  The  marks  of  this 
character  will  be  pointed  out  with  fo  much  the 
4nore  certainty,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings 
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BOO  k'^'^o^  of  an  accurate  obferver,  from  whom  we  have 
XI.     already  drawn  fome  particulars  refpeding  natural 

^ w 'hiltory. 

The  Creoles  are  in  general  well  made.  There 
is  fcarce  a  fingle  perfon  among  them  afflidled  with 
thofe  deformities  which  are  fo  common  in  other 
climates.  They  have  all  an  extreme  fupplenefs  in 
their  limbs  ;  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
particular  organization  adapted  to  hot  countries, 
to  the  cuftom  of  their  being  reared  without  the  con- 
finement of  fwaddling  cloaths,  and  flays,  or  to 
the  exercifes  they  are  habituated  to  from  their  in- 
fancy. Their  complexion,  however,  never  has 
that  air  of  vivacity  and  freflinefs  which  contri- 
butes more  to  beauty  than  regular  features  do.  As 
to  their  colour,  when  they  are  in  health,  it  re- 
fembles  that  of  perfons  juft  recovering  from  a  Rt 
of  illnefs ;  but  this  livid  complexion,  more  or  lefs 
dark,  is  nearly  that  of  our  fouthern  people. 

Their  intrepidity  in  war  has  been  fignalized 
by  a  feries  of  bold  actions.  There  would  be  no 
better  foldiers,  if  they  were  more  capable  of  bc^ 
ing  difciplined. 

KisTORY  does  not  afford  any  of  thofe  inftances 
of  cowardice,  treachery  and  meannefs  among  them, 
which  fully  the  annals  of  all  nations.  It  can  hard- 
ly be  alledged,  that  a  Creole  ever  did  a  mean 
action. 

All  (Irangers,  without  exception,  find  in  the 
iflands,  the  mod  friendly  and  generous  hofpitality. 
This  ufeful  vircue  is  praclikd  with  a  degree  of 

often- 
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oftentation,  which  ILews,  at  lead,  the  honour  they  book 
attach  to  it.     Their  natural  propenfity  to  bencfi-      xi. 
cence  baniflies  avarice  j  and  the  Creoles  are  gene- 
rous in  their  dealings. 

They  are  ftrangers  to  diffimulation,  craft  and 
fufpicion.  The  pride  they  take  in  their  franknefs, 
the  opinion  they  have  of  themfelves,  together  with 
their  extreme  vivacity,  exclude  from  their  com- 
mercial tranfadions  all  that  myRery  and  referve, 
which  ftifles  natural  goodnefs  of  difpofition,  ex- 
tinguifhes  the  fecial  fpirit  and  diminifiies  our  fen- 
fibility. 

A  warm  imagination,  incapable  of  any  reftrainr, 
renders  them  independent  and  inconilant  in  their 
tafle.  It  perpetually  hurries  them  with  frefh  ar- 
dour into  pleafures,  to  which  they  facrifice  both 
their  fortune  and  their  whole  exiftence. 

A  remarkable  degree  of  penetration,  a  quick 
facility  in  feizing  all  ideas,  and  exprelTing  them- 
felves with  vivacity  •,  the  power  of  combining 
added  to  the  talent  of  obfervation,  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  all  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
heart  which  render  men  capable  of  the  grcateft 
adlions,  will  make  them  attempt  every  tliing, 
when  opprefTion  compels  them  to  it. 

The  Iharp  and  faline  air  of  the  Caribbee  iflands 
deprives  the  women  of  that  lively  colour  which  is 
the  beauty  of  their  fex.  But  they  have  an  agree- 
able and  fair  complexion,  which  does  not  deprive 
the  eyes  of  all  that  vivacity  and  power,  that  en- 
ables them  to  convev  into  the  foul  fuch  flrono;  im- 

prefTions 
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BOOK  prefTions  as  are  irrefiflible.     As  they  are  extremely 
XI.     fobrr,    they  drink  nothing   but  chocolate,  coffee 

^  V  -'and  fuch  fpirituous  liquors  as  reftore  to  the  organs 
their  tone  and  vigour  enervated  by  the  climate ; 
while  the  men  are  continually  drinking  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  that  exhaufts  them. 

They  are  very  prolific,  and  often  mothers  of 
ten  or  twelve  children.  This  fertility  arifes  from 
love  which  (Irongly  attaches  them  to  their  huf- 
bands  -,  but  which  alio  throws  them  inflantly  into 
the  arms  of  another,  whenever  death  has  difTolved 
the  union  of  a  firfl  or  fecond  marriage. 

Jealous  even  to  difcradion,  they  are  feldom 
unfaithful.  That  indolence,  which  makes  them 
negle<5t  the  means  of  pleafing,  the  tafte  which  the 
men  have  for  negro  women,  their  particular  man- 
ner of  life,  whether  private  or  public,  which  pre- 
cludes the  opportunities  or  temptations  to  gallan- 
try •,  thefe  are  the  bed  fupports  of  the  virtue  of 
thele  females. 

The  folitary  kind  of  manner  in  which  they  live 
in  their  houfes  gives  them  an  air  of  extremtr  timi- 
dity, which  embarraiTes  them  in  iheir  intercourfe 
with  the  world.  They  lofe,  even  in  early  life, 
the.fpirit  of  emulation  and  choice,  and  this  pre- 
vents them  from  cultivating  the  agreeable  talents 
of  education.  They  feem  to  have  neither  power 
nor  taCle  for  any  thing  but  dancing,  which  un- 
,  doubtedly  tranfports  and  animates  them  to  higher 
pleafures.  This  inftind  of  pleafure  attends  them 
through  their  whcic  life  -,  whether  it  is,  that  they 

(till 
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Hill  retain  fome  (hare  of  their  youthful  fenfibility,  book 
or  are  ftimulated  with  the  recolledion  of  it  ^  or     xi. 
from  other  reafons  which  are  unknown  to  us.  ^ — v — ' 

From  fuch  a  conftitution  arifes  an  extremely 
fenfible  and  fympathizing  charatfler,  fo  that  they 
cannot  even  bear  the  fight  of  mifery  -,  thou^zh  they 
are,  at  the  fame  time,  rigid  and  fevere  with  rcfpedt 
to  the  offices  they  require  of  thofe  domeftics  that 
are  attached  to  their  fervice.  More  defpotic  and 
inexorable  towards  their  flaves  than  the  men  them- 
lelves,  they  feel  no  remorfc  in  ordering  chaftife- 
mcnts,  the  feverity  of  which  would  be  a  punilh- 
ment  and  a  lefTon  to  them,  if  they  were  obliged 
to  in^'id:  them  themfelves,  or  were  witnelTes  to 
them. 

This  flavery  of  the  negroes  is,  perhaps,  the 
caufe  from  whence  the  Creoles  in  part  derive  a 
certain  charader,  which  makes  them  appear  fbrange, 
fantaftic,  and  of  an  intercourfe  not  much  relifhed 
in  Europe.  From  their  earlteft  infancy  they  are 
accuftomed  to  fee  a  number  of  tall  and  ilout  men 
about  them,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  conjedure  and 
anticipate  their  wiflies.  This  firft  view  mud  im- 
mediately infpire  them  with  the  m.od  extravagar.t 
opinion  of  themfelves.  Seldom  meeting  v^ith  any 
oppofition  to  their  caprice,  though  ever  fo  unrea- 
fonable,  they  afTume  a  fpirit  of  prefumption,  ty- 
ranny and  difdain  for  a  great  part  of  mankind. 
Nothing  is  more  infolent  than  the  man  who  al- 
ways  lives  with  his  ii>fcriors  -,  but  when  thefe  h:?p- 
pen  to  be  flaves,  habituated  to  wait  upon  chil- 

dren^ 
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BOO  Kdren,  to  dread  even  their  cries,  which  muft  expofe 

XI.     them  to  punifhmenr,  what  muft  mafters  become 

*■ — V — 'who  have  never  obeyed  ;  wicked  men  who  have 

never  been  puniflied  ;  and  madmen  who  are  ufed 

to  put  their  fellow  creatures  in  irons  ? 

So  cruel  an  example  of  dependence  gives  the 
Americans  that  pride  which  muft  necelTariiy  be  de- 
tefted  in  Europe,  where  a  greater  equality  pre- 
vailing among  men  teaches  them  a  greater  (hare  of 
mutual  refped.     Educated  without  knowing  ei- 
ther pain  or  labour,  they  are  neither  able  to  fur- 
mount  difficulties,  or  bear  contradidlion.     Nature 
hath  given  them  every  advantage,  and  fortune  re- 
futed them  nothing.  In  this  refped,  like  moft  kings, 
they  are  unhappy,  becaufe  they  have  never  ex- 
perienced adverfity.    If  the  climate  did  not  ftrongly 
excite  them  to  love,  they  would  be  ignorant  of  every 
real  piealure  of  the  foul :  and   yet  they  fcldom 
have  the  happinefs  of.  forming  an  idea  of  thofe 
palTions,  which  thwarted  by  obftacles  and  refufals, 
are  nouriihed  v;ith  tears  and   gratified  with  virtue. 
If  they  were  not  confined  by  the  laws  of  Europe, 
which  govern  them  by  their  wants,  and  reprefs  or 
reftrain-the  extraordinary  degree  of  independence 
they  enjoy,    they  would  fall  into  a  foftnefs  and 
effeminacy  which  would  in  time  render  them  the 
vidlims  of  their  own  tyranny,  or  would   involve 
them  in  a  fta,te  of  anarchy  that  would  fubvert  ail 
the  foundations  of  their  community. 

But  if  they  once  ceafed  to  have  negroes  for 
(laves,  and  kings  who  live  at  .a  diftance  from  them- 

for 
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for  maflers,  they,  perhaps,  would  become  theBooK 
mod  aftonifhing  people  that  ever  appeared  on  xi. 
earth.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  which  they  would  im- 
bibe from  their  carlieft  infancy  ;  the  underftand- 
ing  and  abilities  which  they  would  inherit  from 
Europe  *,  the  adlivity,  which  the  neceflity  of  re- 
pelling numerous  enemies  would  infpire  ;  the  large 
colonies  they  would  have  to  form  ;  the  rich  com- 
merce they  would  have  to  found  on  an  immenfe 
cultivation ;  th«  ranks  and  focieties  they  would 
have  to  create  ;  and  the  maxims,  laws  and  man- 
ners they  would  have  to  eftablifh  on  the  principles 
of  reafon  :  all  thefe  fp rings  of  adion  would,  per- 
haps, make  of  an  equivocal  and  mirceilaneous 
race  of  people,  the  mod  ilourifhing  nation  that 
philofophy  and  humanity  could  wilh  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  world. 

If  ever  any  fortunate  revolution  fhould  take 
place  in  the  world,  it  will  begin  in  i\merica.  Af- 
ter having  experienced  fuch  devaftation,  this  new 
world  mud  flouriih  in  its  turn,  and,  perhaps, 
command  the  old.  It  will  become  the  afylum  of 
our  people  who  have  been  opprefied  by  political 
eftablifhmcnts,  or  driven  away  by  war.  The  fa- 
vage  inhabitants  will  be  civilized,  and  opprefTed 
ftrangers  will  become  free.  But  it  is  neceflary 
that  this  change  lliould  be  preceded  by  confpi- 
racies,  commotions,  and  calamities  ^  and  that  a 
hard  and  laborious  education  fhould  predifpofe 
their  minds  both  to  a6t  and  to  fuffer. 

Vol.  hi.  K  If  Ye 
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BOOK  Ye  young  Creoles,  come  into  Europe  to  exer- 
XI.  cile  and  pradiie  what  we  teach  you  •,  there  to  col- 
le(ft  in  the  valuable  remains  of  our  ancient  man- 
ners, that  vigour  which  we  have  loft  j  there  to 
ftudy  our  vveaknefs,  and  draw  from  our  follies 
themfelves  thofe  kfibns  of  wifdom  which  produce 
great  events.  Leave  in  America  your  negroes^ 
whofe  condition  dill  relies  us,  and  whofe  blood, 
perhaps,  is  mingled  in  all  thofe  ferments  which 
alter,  corrupt  and  dcftroy  our  population.  Fly 
horn  an  education  of  tyranny,  effeminacy,  and 
vice,  which  you  ccntraft  from  the  habit  of  living 
with  flavesj  whofe  degraded  (lation  infpires  yoa 
with  none  of  thofe  elevated  and  virtuous  fenti- 
nients  which  can  only  give  rife  to  a  people  that 
will  become  celebrated.  America  hath  poured  all 
the  fources  of  corruption  on  Europe.  To  com- 
plete its  vengeance,  it  muft  draw  from  it  all  the 
inftruments  of  its  profperity.  As  it  has  been  de- 
firoyed  by  our  crimes,  it  muft  be  renewed  by  our 
vices. 

Nature  feems  to  haA'e  deftined  the  Americans 
to  a  greater  ft^.are  of  happinefs  than  the  inhabitants 
c>f  Europe.  In  the  iflands,  fuch  difeafes  as  the 
gout,  gravel,  ftone,  apoplexies,  pleurifies,  com- 
plaints of  the  cheft,  and  the  various  diforders  oc- 
caficned  by  the  winter,  are  fcarcely  known.  None 
of  thofe  fcour2;es  of  the  human  race  which  arc  fo 
fatal  in  other  countries,  have  ever  made  the  leaft 
ravages  there.  If  the  air  of  the  country  can  be 
withftood  and  the  middle  age  be  attained  to,  this 

is 
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is  fufUcient  to  infure  a  long  and  happy  life.  There  BOOK 
old  age  is   not  weak,  languiQiing  and  bcfet  v/idi     xi. 
thofe  infirmities  which  afFe(5t  it  in  oar  climate.  ^ 


In  th€  Caribb<:e  iOands,  however,  ne^'-born  in- 


Difeaies  to 

which  the 
Europeans 

fants  are  attacked  with  a  difcafe  which  feems  pe  are  inhjca 
culiar  to  the  torrid  zone:  it  is  called  tetanos.  If  ainai.ds, 
child  receives  the  impreflion  of  the  air  or  wind, 
if  the  room  where  it  is  jult  boro  is  expofed  to 
fmoke,  to  too  much  heat  or  cold,  the  difoider 
Ihews  itfelf  immediately.  It  firlt  feizes  the  jaw, 
which  becomes  rigid  and  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  be 
opened.  This  fpafm  foon  communicates  itfelf  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  the  child  dies 
for  want  of  beins:  able  to  take  nourilhment.  if 
it  efcapes  this  danger,  which  threatens  the  nine 
fir  ft  days  of  its  exiilence,  it  has  nothing  to  fear. 
The  indulgences  which  are  allowed  to  children 
before  they  are  weaned,  which  is  at  the  end  of 
the  twelve  months,  fuch  as  the  ufe  of  coffee,  ciio- 
colate,  wine,  but  efpecially  lugar  and  fweetmcats ; 
thefe  indulgences  that  are  fo  -pernicious  to  cur 
children,  are  offered  to  thofe  of  America  by  na- 
ture, which  accuftoms  them  in  early  age  to  the 
productions  of  their  climate. 

The  fair  fex,  naturally  weak  and  delicate,  has 
its  infirmities  as  well  as  it  charms.  In  the  iflanus 
they  are  fubjedl  to  a  weakncls,  an  ahncll  total  de- 
cay of  their  (Irength  •,  an  unconquerable  averfioii 
for  all  kind  of  wholefome  food,  and  an  irregular 
craving  after  evtry  thing  that  is  prejudicial  to  their 
health.  Salt  or  fj-iced  food  is  w'nat  tliey  only  rcliili 
X  k  2  and 
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BOO  Kand  defire.     This  difeafe  is  a  true  cachexy,  which 

XI.      commonly, degenerates  into  a  dropfy.     It  is  attri- 

*""~y — '  buted  to  the  diminution  of  the  menfes  in  thofe 

women  who  come  from  Europe,  and  to  the  weak- 

nefs  or  total  fupprefiion  of  that  periodical  difcharge 

in  Creoles. 

The  men,  more  robuft,  are  liable  to  more  vio- 
lent complaints.  In  this  vicinity  of  the  equator, 
they  are  expofed  to  a  hot  and  malignant  fever, 
known  under  different  names,  and  indicated  by 
haemorrhages.  The  blood  which  is  boiling  under 
the  fervent  rays  of  the  fun,  is  difcharged  from  the 
Bofe,  eyes,  and  other  parts  of  the  body :  nature 
in  temperate  climates  does  not  move  with  fuch 
rapidity,  but  that  in  the  mofl  acute  diforders  there 
is  time  to  obferve  and  follow  the  eourfe  ihe  takes. 
In  the  iflands,  her  progrefs  is  fo  rapid,  that  if  we 
delay  to  attack  the  diforder,  as  foon  as  it  appears, 
its  efFeds  are  certainly  fatal.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
patient,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  mud 
be  bled  fifteen  or  eighteen  times,  while  in  the  in- 
tervals he  has  recourfe  to  other  remedies.  No 
fooner  is  a  perfon  feized  with  ficknefs,  but  the 
phyfician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  prieft,  are  all  called 
to  his  bed- fide. 

Most  of  thofe  who  furvive  thefe  violent  Ihocks, 
being  exhaufted  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  treated,  recover  very  (lowly  and  with  difBr 
culty.  Several  fall  into  an  habitual  weaknefs,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  debility  of  the  whole  machine, 
whom  the  noxious  air  of  the  c©untry  and  the  littlo 

jROurKh- 
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nourilhment  their  food   fupplies,  are   not  able  to  15  o  o  ic 
reftore.     Hence  obftriKflions,  jaundice,  and  fwell-      xr. 
ings  of  the  fpleen,  are  produced,  which  fometinaes 
terminate  in  dropfies. 

Almost  all  the  Europeans  who  go  over  to  Ame- 
rica, are  expofed  to  this  danger,  and  frequently 
the  Creoles  themfelves  on  their  return  from  more 
temperate  climates.  But  it  never  attacks  women 
whofe  blood  has  the  natural  evacuations,  arid  ne- 
groes, who,  born  under  a  hotter  climate,  are 
inured  by  nature,  and  prepared  by  free  perfpiration, 
for  all  the  ferments  that  the  fun  can  produce. 

These  violent  fevers  are  certainly  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  whofe  rays  are  lefs  oblique,  and 
more  conftant  than  in  our  climates.  1  his  heat 
mufl  undoubtedly  thicken  the  blood  through  the 
cxcefs  of  perfpiration,  a  want  of  elafticity  in  the 
folids,  and  a  dilatation  of  the  vefiels  by  the  impulfc 
of  the  fluids,  whether  in  proportion  to  the  rare- 
fadion  of  the  air,  or  the  lefs  degree  of  compref- 
fion  which  the  fuiface  of  the  bodies  is  cxpofed  to 
in  a  rarefied  atmofphere. 

Some  of  thefe  inconveniences  might,  perhaps, 
be  prevented,  if  perfons  going  to  Anierica  were 
purged  and  bled  in  their  palTage  as  they  advanced 
toward  the  torrid  zone;  by  repeating  thefe  precau- 
tions in  the  iflands,  and  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath. 

But  far   from   having  recourfe  to  thefe  expe- 
dients, which  reafon  indicates,  the  inhabitants  fall 
into    fuch    excefTcs  as    are   mod  likely   to    haften 
and  incrcafe  the  diforder.     The  flrangers  who  ar- 
rive 
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BOO  Krive  at  the  Carribbec  iQands,  are  excited  by  the 
XI.  entertainments  they  are  invited  to,  the  pleafures 
^"■■^^'"'*~^  they  partake  of,  and  the  kind  reception  they  meet 
with  j  every  thing  induces  them  to  an  immoderate 
indulgence  of  all  the  pleafures  which  cuftom  ren- 
ders lefs  prejudicial  to  thofe  who  are  born  under 
this  climate.  Feafting^  dancing,  gaming,  late 
hours,  wine,  cordials  and  frequently  the  chagria 
of  difappointment  in  their  chimerical  expectations,, 
Confpire  to  add  to  the  ferment  of  an  immoderate 
heat  of  the  blood,  which  foon  becomes  inflamed. 
With  fuch  indulgence,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to 
refill  the  heats  of  this  climate,  when  even  the 
greateft  precautions  are  not  fufficient  to  fecure  per- 
fons  from  the  attack  of  thofe  dangerous  fevers  ; 
when  the  mod  fober  and  moderate  men,  who 
are  the  mod  averfe  from  every  kind  of  exccfs ; 
and  the  mod  careful  of  all  their  at^ions,  are  vic- 
tims to  the  new  air  they  breathe.  In  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  colonies,  of  ten  men  that  go  into  the 
iflands,  four  Englilh  die,  three  French,  three 
Dutch,  three  Danes,  and  one  Spaniard. 

When  it  was  obferved  how  many  men  were  loft 
in  thefe  regions,  at  the  time  they  were  firft  occu- 
picd>  it  was  generally  thought,  that  the  dates  who 
had  the  ambition  of  fettling  there  would  be  depo- 
pulated in  the  end. 
Advan-         Experience   hath   altered  the  public  opinion 
thSna-  ^P^^  this  point.  ^   In  proportion  as   thefe  colonies 
tions  that  j^^yg  extended   their  plantations,  they   have  been 

are  m  pol-  *  ^ 

ieiuon  of  fuppHed  wlcb  frcQi   means    of  expence.     Thefe 

theiflr-nds.      '^  .  "^  , 

have 
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have  opened  into  their  mother  country  new  lources  book 
of    confiimption.     The   increafe    in   exportations      xi. 
could  not  take  place   without  an  increafe  of  la-  ^  '"""^j — ' 
bour.     Thefe   labours   have   brought   together  a 
greater  number  of  men,  which  will  ever   be   the 
cafe  when  the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  multiplied. 
Even  foreigners  have  reforted  in   great  muliitudes 
to  thofe  kingdoms,  which  opened  a  vaft  fitld  to 
their  ambition  and  induftry. 

Population  not  only  increafed  among  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  iflands,  but  the  people  have  alfo 
become  more  happy.  Our  felicity  in  general  is 
proportioned  to  our  conveniences,  and  it  muil  in- 
creafe as  we  can  vary  and  extend  them.  The 
iflands  have  been  produdive  of  this  advantage  to 
their  pofTcfTors.  They  have  drawn  from  thefe  fer*- 
tile  regions  a  number  of  commodities,  the  con- 
fumptionof  which  hath  added  to  their  enjoyments. 
They  have  acquired  fome,  which  when  exchanged 
for  others  among  their  neighbours,  have  made 
them  partake  of  the  luxuries  of  other  cli mares. 
In  this  manner,  the  kingdoms  which  have  acquir- 
ed the  poffefiion  of  the  iflands,  by  fortunate  cir- 
cumfl:ances,  or  by  well  combined  projeds,  are 
become  the  refidence  of  the  arts,  and  of  all  the 
polite  amufcments  which  are  a  natural  and  neceA 
fary  confequence  of  great  plenty. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage :  thefe  co- 
lonies have  raifed  the  nations  that  founded  thens 
to  a  fupcriority  of  influence  in  the  political  worki, 
by  the  following  means.     Goki  and  filver,  whic  h 

form 
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BOOK  form  the  general  circulation  of  Europe^  come  froth 
XI.  Mexico^  Pern,  and  Brazil.  They  belong  neither 
to  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Portugnefe,  but  to 
people,  who  give  their  merchandile  in  exchange 
for  thefe  riietals.  Thefe  people  have  commercial 
tranfaclions  with  each  orher,  that  are  ultimately 
fettled  .at  Lifbon  and  Cadiz,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  common  and  univerfal  repofitoryi  It  is 
in  thefe  places  that  one  muft  judge  of  the  increafe 
or  decline  of  the  trade  of  each  nation*  That 
nation  whofe  accounts  of  fale  and  purchafe  are 
kept  in  balance  with  the  red,  receive  the  whole 
intereft  of  its  capital.  That  which  hath  puvchafed 
more  than  it  hath  fold,  withdraws  leis  than  its  in- 
tereft^  becaufe  it  hath  ceded  a  part  of  it,  in  order 
to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
was  indebted.  That  which  has  fold  .m0re  to  other 
nations  than  it  hath  purchafed  of  them,  does  not 
only  get  what  was  owing  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  alfo  the  profit  it  has  derived  from  other  nations 
with  whom  it  hath  made  exchanges.  This  lad  ad- 
vantage is  peculiar  to  the  people  who  poITcfs  the 
Iflands.  Their  capital  is  annually  increafed  by  the 
fale  of  the  valuable  produclions  of  thefe  countries  ; 
and  the  augmentation  of  their  (lock  confirms  their 
fuperiority,  and  render.s  them  the  arbiters  of  peace 
and  war.  But  we  fhall  explain,  in  the  following 
Books,  how  far  each  nation  hath  increafed  iis  power 
by  the  poiTcfiion  of  the  iflands. 

End  of  the  Eleventh  Book. 
END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME- 
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